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PHONETIC SHIFTS IN ALGONQUIAN LANGUAGES 


By Truman MIcHELSON 


THE LINGUISTIC POSITION OF NANWAOI- 
NAHANAN, AN ARAPAHO DIALECT 


It has been known for a very long time 
that the Arapaho group of languages con- 
sisted of Arapaho proper, Atsina, and a few 
other dialects. Specimens of Na"wafinahana™ 
and Basa®winena® have been published by 
Kroeber in his Arapaho Dialects, UC-PAAE, 
vol. 12:71—138; I have also heard the latter 
dialect. If Mooney wrongly identifies Na™- 
waGinéhana" with Na®wuinena®, a designa- 
tion of the Southern Arapaho, (14th Ann. 
Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethn. pt. 2, p. 955; article 
Arapaho, Bull. 30, Bur. Amer. Ethn., pt. 1, 
p. 73) as Kroeber thinks (loc. cit., p. 74; see 
also Bull. Amer. Mus. N. H., vol. XVIII, 
pp. 5, 6, 7), and with which I feel compelled 
to agree, nevertheless it is only right to state 
that one of my best Northern Arapaho in- 
formants makes the same identification, 
which identification undoubtedly is made 
because both words under discussion have 
reference to the south. Notice that Mooney, 
14th Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pt. 2, 
p. 955, says “The Southern Arapaho .... 
In addition to their every day dialect, they 
are said to have an archaic dialect, some 
words of which approximate closely to 
Cheyenne,” which important statement is 
ignored by Kroeber; I may add that Mooney 
in the article Arapaho referred to above, 
ignores Kroeber’s strictures in Bull. Amer. 
Mu. N. H., vol. XVIII, pp. 5, 6, 7. Kroeber 
himself says (loc. cit., pp. 6, 7) “The Na- 
wacinaha’ana® is considerably different from 
Arapaho. It alone, of all the dialects, has the 


To 





sound m. In the form of its words, it diverges 
from Arapaho in the direction of Cheyenne. 
Grammatically, however, it is clearly Ara- 
paho. This dialect is still remembered by 
some old people, but it is doubtful whether it 
is still spoken habitually by any one;”’ and 
on p. 81 of his ““Arapaho Dialects” we read, 
“Na"wufinaéhana® not only departs farthest 
from Arapaho but stands nearest of the 
known Arapaho dialects to Cheyenne, and 
Eastern-Central Algonquian. It presents en- 
ough peculiarities, however, to be more than 
a mere transition.”! Following this there is 
a brief discussion of some of the supposed 
phonetic shifts in the dialect. 

Since knowledge of Algonquian linguistics 
has decidedly increased since 1916, especially 
by the labors of Bloomfield, I think it well 
to take up the question once more, using as a 
basis Kroeber’s published vocabulary. 

It is quite true that Na®wa(inahana® 
seems to resemble Cheyenne in some respects. 
Thus Proto-Algonquian */ and *6 in both 
become ¢ whereas in Arapaho they appear as 
n and 6. Observe, however, that *@ becomes 
¢ not only in Na™waGindhana® but also in 
Cree and Atsina as well as Blackfoot; and 
that */ also becomes ¢ in Blackfoot. Very 
obviously such shifts would make some 
Naé"®wafinahana® words resemble Cheyenne 
ones. But in view of the distribution of these 
shifts this can scarcely be significant. That 
the remblances are merely casual is indicated 
by the chronology of shifts which can be 
established. In Cheyenne original *¢ (and 


1 Kroeber gives both Naé"wa- and Né®wu-. 
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*nt) become st after i-vowels (irrespective of 
their sources), but ¢ from original */ and *6 
does not suffer this change: which shows the 
change of */ and *@ to ¢ in Cheyenne is 
subsequent to the shift of original *¢ to st in 
the position outlined above. In Blackfoot 
original *¢ (and *nt) becomes st after i, but 
so does ¢ from original */ in contrast to ¢ from 
original *§ which remains: it thus appears 
that the change of */ to ¢ in that language is 
prior to the change of original *¢ to st in the 
position named, and that the change of 
original *@ to ¢ is subsequent to that shift. 
Observe that in Na"wafinahana® secondary t 
is treated as original *¢ (innone ofthe Arapaho 
dialects does i change original immediately 
following *t to st). Note that in one case 
(*@) Arapaho is archaic and Na®wa@inéhana® 
etc. have deviated from the original type. 

The fact that Na"wa0inahana® has initial n 
in the numeral 4 and 5, thus agreeing with 
Cheyenne, Ojibwa, etc. as opposed to Ara- 
paho proper, Atsina, and Basa®wiinena® 
which have y is due to the fact that in these 
last original *ny- becomes y-; so it does in 
Peoria, a normal Central Algonquian lan- 
guage: but as in this language postconantic 
*ydi becomes 7, the numeral 4 naturally has 
initial n (4 is Proto-Algonquian *nyédwi). 
In this case Arapaho, etc. are not archaic but 
have deviated from the original type. 

Of course Na*wafinadhana® is archaic in 
retaining m where other Arapaho dialects 
have 6 or w according to the character of 
adjacent sounds. This naturally would make 
some Na®wafinahana® words look like Che- 
yenne ones. 

Owing to the fact that in all Arapaho 
dialects save Na"wafinaihina" Proto-Algon- 
quian *w becomes n we find the corres- 
pondence of w, 6 in Na"wafinahana® = n of 
the other dialects. Contrary to what Kroeber 
states, there are no cases of Na"wafinahana® 
b = Ojibwa 6 = n of Arapaho dialects. In- 
cidentally I remark that where Basa"wiine- 
na® apparently has n corresponding to Ara- 
paho 6 it is only apparent, not real; disparate 


morphological elements are compared. Simil- 
arly it may be noted that in the comparative 
vocabulary bodily parts do not always have 
the same possessive pronominal elements, of 
which hardly sufficient intimation is given. 

Where Na&®wafinaéhana® has ¢ correspond- 
ing not only to Cree ¢, but ¢ in Central 
Algonquian languages in general, and where 
Arapaho has 0, the explanation is as follows: 
inanimate nouns in Proto-Algonquian ending 
in *-tci in the singular had -*¢al: in the plural. 
Fox, Shawnee, and Arapaho proper (*éc 
becomes @) faithfully reflect the original con- 
ditions; but in most languages (e. g., Na®- 
wafinahana®, Cree, Ojibwa, etc.) *ic has 
been analogically replaced by ¢; in Cheyenne 
the reverse takes place (*tc becoming s). 
Kroeber is quite in error in judging the forms 
under consideration. That is to say, that in 
this case where Na®wafinahana® approxim- 
ates most Central Algonquian languages, it 
is due to the fact that analogical new- 
formations independently have replaced the 
ancient forms which are, as stated above, 
faithfully reflected in Arapaho, Fox, and 
Shawnee. Though divergent Algonquian, in 
this particular case Arapaho is archaic. 

Where Na"wafinahana® has ts correspond- 
ing to Arapaho 0, Atsina usually agrees with 
the former: the explanation is that Proto- 
Algonquian *tc is the archetype. Na"wa(ina- 
hana” and Atsina approximate Central Algon- 
quian languages in this shift, and are diver- 
gent from Arapaho and Cheyenne, because 
the first pair happen to be archaic. 

Rarely it seems that Na®wafinahana® 
has ts corresponding to Arapaho s, Atsina 6, 
Basa"wiinena® ’s; the archetype is *’6 (Cree 
st, Menomini ’n, Cheyenne *h, most Central 
Algonquian languages s). 

It may be noted that it is possible that the 
glottal stop in original ’t may be faithfully 
reflected in Na®wafinaihina™. If so, the 
resemblance to Cheyenne would be only 
superficial; it would be an archaism (Meno- 
mini ’t, Cheyenne ’t, Cree st, % in many 





central Algonquian languages). 
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Na"wafinahana® does indeed resemble 
Cheyenne in the treatment of original *-xkw-, 
and in converting original *e to an a-vowel. 
But it is surely a long cry to consider it as a 
transition to Cheyenne on the basis of these 
shifts. For it clearly has a correspondent to 
the (thus far unique) grammatical infix -en- 
of Arapaho; also note that it shares (with a 
possible minor variation) the characteristic 
changes of Arapaho in the treatment of 
original *-ck-, *-p-, *-nc-. Lexically in the 
word for “nose” it agrees with Arapaho as 
opposed to Cheyenne (the Proto-Algonquian 
archetypes are *mexkuci and *mexkéwani 
respectively). It is useless to speculate 
whether a more extended vocabulary would 
tell us more. 

Summing up, we may say that there is 
little, if any, reason to consider N&®wafina- 
hana" (Na"wu-) a transition form Arapaho 
to Cheyenne; the resemblances are apparent- 
ly fortuitous; Mooney is vindicated to the 
extent that “‘some words of which approxim- 
ate closely to Cheyenne;” Kroeber is right 
in his identifications (vide supra), but goes 
rather further than is legitimate in his 
linguistic inferences; the dialect contains 
some features of its own, some of which are 
unclear to me partly because the words cited 
are, as admitted by Kroeber, very dubious. 


SUMMARY OF PHONETIC SHIFTS! 


In order not to obscure the general line of 
argumentation in the body of this paper I have 


1 Phonetic key. — Most of the symbols are those 
in general use, and so will not have to be explained. 
Consequently the statements are brief. 

Arapaho: e is short and open; é@ is long and 
close; o is very open and short; w is long and open; 
nasal vowels are purely rhetorical save after a nasal 
consonant: their nasality is indicated by a hook 
under the vowels; the “resonant” vowels after a 
glottal stop at the end of words might just as well 
be ommitted ; similarly terminal ¢ and 6 are aspirat- 
ed (probably x also), and so the aspiration does not 
need to be indicated ; I have, however, let my notes 
stand ; @ is long but unrounded. Words in Arapaho 
proper are those of my own collections. I have 

10* 





not proved the phonetic shifts mentioned. I 
sum these up here; and give a few more. 
Proto-Algonquian °*t becomes ‘t in many 
Algonquian languages. — This is well known. 
Some languages show secondary changes 
from ‘% which is found in Sauk, Fox, Kicka- 
poo, Peoria, Miami, Ojibwa for example. 
Proto-Algonquian *me’tekwi ‘“‘tree” is the 
archetype of 8S. F. K. me‘tegwi, Ojibwa 
mi‘tig, Cree mistig, Menomini me’tek. 


depended upon Kroeber for the other dialects. 
Occasionally I record s where Kroeber has c; one 
of my informants agrees with Kroeber’s c. 

Atsina. All words cited are in Kroeber’s tran- 
scription. 

Basa2winena®. All words cited are in Kroeber’s 
transcription. 

Blackfoot. All words cited are in Uhlenbeck’s 
transcription. 

Cheyenne. Long vowels have high tone. e is 
close. ¢ is open e; it interchanges with 7; 7 is open; 
¢is close: it occurs only before y (¥) and h in which 
positions 7 does not occur, and so might as well 
not be designated; I have not been consistent in 
recording the difference; a and a probably are a 
single phoneme, though I have been pretty con- 
sistent in differentiating them; such cases as -n™, 
etc. could have just as well been recorded as -n, 
etc.; the younger generation does not pronounce 
the ™, etc., and probably the combination is only 
an exaggerated release without historical import; 
-ts‘ is always aspirated and so there really is no 
need for designating the aspiration; similarly ‘*; 
inferior vowels in cases as d, mean feeble but sonant 
vowels; I believe that @ is always strictly @,; -’* is 
probably glottal stop plus normal release; it must 
be distinguished from -’” etc.; superior vowels are 
voiceless; cases such as hé’m™* might just as well 
be written -m*, for the surd m is merely a glide; 
Y (voiceless y) is merely a phase of h; they are a 
single phoneme; ’t and # are difficult to distinguish; 
probably the long consonants are all accidental; 
the syllabification of -st-, etc. is -s-t-, etc.; superior 
consonants are whispered. 

Cree. é is long and close; no doubt -g- -k- area 
single phoneme; in my opinion in such Cree dialects 
as I have heard & only occurs initially, medially 
only as the initial sound of a primary stem in 
composition, and in the combinations hk, sk; I 
hear a not a. 

Menomini. All words cited are in Bloomfield’s 
transcription. 

Nawa@inahéna®. All words cited are in Kroe- 
ber’s transcription. 
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Proto-Algonquian *°6 becomes s (with se- 
condary changes) in several Algonquian 
languages. — This also is well-known. 
Examples are 8. F. K. ku‘sdiwa, Cree kustéw, 
Menomini ko’new, Natick kushau = Proto- 
Algonquian *ku’@dwa “he, she fears him, 
her ;” cf. Ojibwa kusdd (different mood). 

Proto-Algonquian *-tci *-tali reflected in 
Arapaho, Fox, Shawnee. — Examples are 
Arapaho wa’w'6* “foot” pl. wa’w'to’ = Proto- 
Algonquian *mexkatci, *mexkatal: (it is pos- 
sible that final -aki, -al: fall together into -o’ 
in Arapaho; analogical levelling is more plau- 
sible); Fox u‘ka%tci “his foot”’, pl. u‘katani = 
*uxkatei *uxkatali; Fox uwipi%tei “his tooth”, 
uwtpitani “his teeth”, Shawnee (Gatschet) 
wipitch, wipitali = *uwépitci, *uwépitalr; 
Shawnee huthitchi “his foot’, huthitali “his 
feet”? = *usitci, *usitali 

Proto-Algonquian *-tci levelled by *-tali in 
most Algonquian languages. — The result is 
we havereflexes of *-ti which violates ordinary 
Proto-Algonquian linguistics. Examples are 
Cree miskat “leg” pl. miskata (Proto-Algon- 
quian *mexkatci, *mexkdatal:), Abnaki (Lau- 
rent) wkéd “leg” (replacing Proto-Algonquian 
*uakatci “his leg”), Delaware (Brinton) wikat 
“leg”, Ojibwa u‘kad “his leg,” pl. u‘kadan, 
Natick muhkont “leg” (from *mezxkati, re- 
placing *mexkdtci); Cree mipit “tooth”, pl. 
mipita, Delaware (Brinton) wipit ‘‘tooth”’, 
Ojibwa wibid “his tooth”, pl. wibidan, 
Na®waGinahana® meitcizta “tooth”, Proto- 
Algonquian *mépitci, *mépitals, *uwépitci 
*uwépitalt; Cree misit “foot” misita “feet’’ 
Proto-Algonquian *mesitci mesitalt, Ojibwa 
usid “‘his foot” pl. wsidan Proto-Algonquian 
*usitci *usitali. 

All Arapaho dialects. — In none of the 
Arapaho dialects does i (irrespective of 
Proto-Algonquian source; where w is found 
corresponding to Proto-Algonquian *w, it is 


1 Fox -ana‘sitd- “sole of foot’’ (historically a 
compound) demands *-sitd-, and hence *usitci, 
*usitali; Kickapoo supports Fox. Cheyenne -aht* 
“foot”? demands *-seid-, unless it is a case of 
vocalic assimilation. 





always secondary and due to vocalic assimi- 
lation) convert an immediately following ¢ 
(irrespective of Proto-Algonquian source) 
into st. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *ickutdwi 
“fire” (Cree iskutéw, Menomini iskd'téw, Fox 
a‘ckutéwi, Ojibwa ickudé, Cheyenne ho’i’st), 
Arapaho hisi'td, Na™wafinéhana® th’citd", 
Basa"winena® hiat, ih’ta", Atsina isdéta” (all 
meaning ‘“‘fire’’). Kroeber in his discussion of 
phonetic shifts (loc. cit.) does not often for- 
mulate the conditions under which they take 
place. 

All Arapaho dialects save Nawabinahdna". 
— Proto-Algonquian *w becomes n normally 
(cases where *w disappears are not consider- 
ed). Examples are Proto-Algonquian *uwé6a- 
ni “his tongue,” Kickapoo uwinant, Natick 
wenan, Arapaho hiné’6an, Basa"®winena” 
hinidan (Atsina bistani corresponds to Ara- 
paho bé6a'n = Proto-Algonquian *mé6ani 
“somebody’s tongue”); Proto-Algonquian 
*nydwi “four,” Fox nydéwi, Menomini niw, 
Cheyenne niv‘, Arapaho yén, Atsina yédni, 
Basa"wiinena® ydndnei; Proto-Algonquian 
*wiut “egg,” *wawalt “eggs” (Algonkin 
waiw, wiwan, Cree wiwi, wiwa; Cuog years 
ago pointed out that in Ojibwa the plural 
analogically became the singular [wawan], 
and that a new plural was formed on this; 
the same thing happened independently in 
Cheyenne and Fox); with Arapaho hi’w’dinw 
“their feet” cf. Fox u-wawani “their” [inan. 
pl.], u-wiwa% “their” fan. pl.]; Proto- 
Algonquian *me6e’ciwaya ‘“‘somebody’s 
testicle”, *nebe’ciwaya “my testicle’, Che- 
yenne mata’xi’v"'* (pl. mata’xivu’t"), Cree 
nitisiway, Fox nene‘ciwa, Menomini nind’si- 
way, Arapaho be@d’s, pl. beOdsi’ng; Proto- 
Algonquian *wéxpimaki “I sleep with him, 
her”, Fox d‘wi‘paimagi, Arapaho hw’t‘ ni- 
tcwwo’ “TI shall sleep with him, her” (for 
Arapaho tc see below; w is caused by original 
timbre of the following consonant); with 
Proto-Algonquian *wétcydwdwa “he, she goes 
with, him, her” which is demanded by Cree 
witcéwéw, Fox wittcéwiwa, Menomini witsi- 
waw cf. Arapaho hw't‘ nidwné'nw “he will go 
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with me” (for 6 = original *tc see below; the 
original timbre of the following consonant has 
caused w; -énm “he—me‘); Proto-Algon- 
quian *ixkwiwaki “women” (Fox i‘kwéwagi) 
Arapaho hisé’no’?; Proto-Algonquian *wé- 
puswa. “rabbit”, Cree, Menomini wapus, Fox 
(archaic and ceremonial only) wépu‘swa, 
Arapaho noku, cf. with different terminations 
Miami (Gatschet) wapa’nswa “rabbit’’, Meno- 
mini wapusd'hseh “tiny rabbit’, Ojibwa 
(Jones) wabézins “bunny”. — After palatal 
vowels *-xkw- becomes s (c, 6): Proto- 
Algonquian *ixkwdéwa “woman”, Cree is- 
kwéw, Fox i‘kwiwa, Arapaho hi’sé, Atsina 
0d, Basa"wunena® hisdna” (probably plural ; 
cf. Arapaho hisé’no’?). 

Arapaho. — Proto-Algonquian *p normally 
becomes &; it becomes ic by palatalization. 
(There is evidence that the other Arapaho 
dialects suffer the same changes, with some 
secondary modifications.) Thus, Proto-Al- 
gonquian *cé’cépa ‘“‘duck”’, *cé’cépaki ““ducks’’, 
Menomini sé’sip, Fox ci‘cipa, ci‘cipagi, Che- 
yenne 8”, Arapaho sisitc‘ “duck,” sistko’? 
“ducks”; Proto-Algonquian *nepi ‘“‘water” 
(Fox nepi), Arapaho ne’tc’, Atsina nets, nits, 
Basa®wiinena® netsi, Na"walinahana® netc; 
Proto-Algonquian *wdaépuswa, Cree, Meno- 
mini wipus, Arapaho nw’ku, Atsina na"tse, 
Basa®winena® na"ku (Na"wafinahana® ma”- 
kut presumably belongs here; then it must 
have a different suffix; cf. above); Proto- 
Algonquian *mépitci “somebody’s tooth”, 
*mépital. ‘“somebody’s teeth,” *wwépitci “his 
tooth,” *wwépitals “his teeth” (Fox mipitei, 
mipitam, uwipittci, uwipitani;) Arapaho 
bé’tci6, bé’tcito’, Atsina bitsit' (analogical 
levelling), Basa"wiinena® hinitcic, Na™wa6i- 
nahana® meitciata (see above); Proto-Algon- 
quian *peldwa “turkey”, Fox pendwa “‘tur- 
key,” Menomini pindwan “quail” (obv.), 
Ojibwa pind “ruffed grouse” (Jones), Shawnee 
pelewa “chicken” (Gatschet), Peoria pild’wa 
“wild turkey, domestic turkey, chicken” 
(Gatschet), Arapaho tce’nd “turkey, quail, 
grouse, prairie chicken, sage-hen” (though 
divergent Algonquian, in this case Arapaho 





is the determinant in establishing the Proto- 
Algonquian archetype! owing to the fact 


1 The normal Cree correspondent would be 
*piyéw, but Bloomfield gives pihéw, pihyéw (pihdw, 
pthydw in his transcription) [which is backed by 
Lacombe’s pihyew], adding that it is a word the 
history of which he does not know. A ready solution 
is at hand. Cree misthyew (Lacombe; the restoration 
misihyéw is certain), ‘“grosse perdrix, poule, coq’’, 
Ojibwa missise “‘turkey’’ (Baraga), Algonkin misise 
(Lemoine; the restoration misisé for both is 
practically certain in view of the vowel-quantities 
given by both Baraga and Lemoine, and the fact 
that in both Ojibwa and Algonkin s can not stand 
before original *¢ or *é, but it can and does stand 
before 7 = original *e) require a Proto-Algonquian 
archetype *me’@e’lawa; for, as is known, only *7J 
will satisfy the requirements of Ojibwa, Algonkin 
s = Cree hy (h); and as Bloomfield has pointed out 
(Sacred Stories of the Sweet Grass Cree, p. 5) there 
is a tendency in Cree for mis(i)- “big” (Proto- 
Algonquian *me’ci-) to be extended at the expense 
of mist- (Proto-Algonquian *me’@-). Cree pihyéw 
then stands for *piyéw (*peldiwa) altered by 
misthyéw. How *peldéwa and *-e’ldéwa are related is 
another question. There are parallels. Thus Cree 
atim “dog” requires Proto-Algonquian *afemwa 
(Kickapoo anemwa); Cree -astim “dog’’ requires 
*.a’bemwa; these are matters of common knowledge 
and do not have to be proved here; Ojibwa -asim 
“dog”? also requires *-a’Oemwa. For the lack of 
initial p- we have partial parallels in *na@pd- “male” 
and *-dpd-; etc. Of course these are only parallels, 
not explanations. Menomini mesé’new “turkey” 
(which is in Bloomfield’s Texts) is difficult of 
solution. We should expect *me’sé’new which could 
be combined with Cree misihyew under an old 
analogical formation *me’ci’léwa; as is known 
Menomini ’n = Cree hy calls for *7; and, as shown 
by Bloomfield ; Proto-Algonquian vowel-quantities 
and qualities shift pretty freely in Menomini. It 
may be urged that mesé’new is merely an error, 
typographical or auditory, for *me’sé’new. As the 
word occurs at least twice in Bloomfield’s Texts, 
I do not think either of these explanations likely ; 
a study has shown that Bloomfield has been very 
exact in recording glottal stops. [A similar difficulty 
is involved in Menomini mdts- “huge’’ which occurs 
many times in the Texts (Cree mihtci- is required 
by the examples in Watkins’s Dictionary of the 
Cree Language; mihtci- occurs beside misi-).] 
Possibly mesé’new may be a phonetic dissimilation 
of *me’sé’new. If not, I offer the following: years 
ago I showed that Menomini belongs closely to 
Cree (and now a few more facts confirm this) ; this 
means geographic proximity at some time. May 
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that *9 and */ merge into / in Shawnee and 
Peoria; and *6, */, and *n merge into n in 
Fox and Ojibwa); usually bds tcend is used 
for “turkey, big grouse”, which requires 
*me'cipelawa “‘big turkey”, it is quite im- 
possible to establish the exact primary 
meaning; Proto-Algonquian *pemuhtite “if 
he walks by”, *pemuhOdwa “he walks by’’, 
“Cree pimuhtéw “he walks”, Fox pemu‘sdéwa 
“he walks by”, pemu‘sdte “if he walks by”, 
Arapaho tcdbi’sdt‘ “he walks by”; Proto- 
Algonquian *tcépaya “ghost”, Fox tcipaiya, 
Arapaho 6%’k" ‘“‘corpse”. Where we find the 
correspondence of Arapaho tc = Atsina ty, 
the archetype is *6c, thus, Proto-Algonquian 
*me@centc. (unless already replaced by analog- 
ical *meOcentci) “‘somebody’s hand”, Cree 
mitcihtci, Ojibwa ninindj “my hand’ (both 
remarkable archaisms), Arapaho bdtce’t‘(with 
t introduced from the plural; conversely 
Cree has extended tc into the plural unless 
Arapaho has made an analogical plural; Fox 
-nettcdé-, Cree -tsihtcé-, Menomini -ndhtsi- 
require *-Ocenicyd- as pointed out by Bloom- 
field; so does Arapaho), Basa®wiinena® hitcet 
(*uOc-), Atsina batyetyi.— Proto-Algonquian 
*] becomes ». Examples are Proto-Algon- 
quian *ilenwa, Cree iyiniw, Ojibwa inini, 
Arapaho hinen; Proto-Algonquian *wélenwi 
“fat,” Cree wiyin, Fox winenwi, Cheyenne 
vi't2, Arapaho nine’n ; Proto-Algonquian *mé- 
l- “give,” Cree mi-y-, Fox mi-n-, Shawnee 


the Menomini word be a very old loanword from 
Cree before the change of *e to 7, and before the 
change of *’/ to hy, and *a to é, but after the change 
of *c to s (or c which would merge with s) ? Other- 
wise mesé’new is left hanging in the air like Trisanku. 
Cheyenne mazen “turkey” which is given by Petter 
presumably is to be restored ma’xhi’"*; this can 
be united with Cree misinéw (Watkins misendo) 
“a large species of partridge, etc.”’ under an arche- 
type *me’céndwa. Cree pinéw (Watkins pendo) 
“partridge” is doubtless for *piyéw (see above) 
altered misinéw. — Incidentally I may add that 
Dr. Swanton tells me pin-wa “‘turkey’’ occurs in 
Creek with a purely Creek morphological unit -wa. 
The word is clearly an Algonquian loan-word, the 
source being presumably Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo 





mi-l-, Menomini mé-n-, Cheyenne mi-f-, 
Arapaho bi-n-. — Proto-Algonquian *6 re- 
mains in Arapaho. Examples are: Proto- 
Algonquian *neGeikwi “my arm-pit”’, *uben- 
kwi “his arm-pit”, Ojibwa niniiigwi, unifigui, 
Kickapoo wnegwi (Fox -negwé- “arm, wing” 
presupposes *-$evikwa-), Arapaho ne’6é’ “my 
arm”; Proto-Algonquian *afdiikwa “star’’, 
Cree atahk, Ojibwa andtig, Fox andgwa, 
Shawnee alaigwa, Arapaho ha’6o; Proto- 
Algonquian *mefent ‘“‘somebody’s- nipple’, 
*nebeni “my nipple”, Cree mitini, Cheyenne 
naia'n" (pl. -anan"), Arapaho be’Oen, ne’ben; 
Proto-Algonquian *neberikwabehsa “my cross- 
nephew”, Fox nenegwane‘sa, Menomini nind’- 
hkanda’‘hsan (obviative), Ojibwa ninitigwanis, 
Cree nitihkwatim (based on *nebeikwabema; 
the form given above is strictly a diminutive) ; 
Proto-Algonquian *né$emwa “my sister-in- 
law” (male speaker), “my brother-in-law” 
(female speaker), Fox ninemwa, Cree nitim, 
Menomin né’nim, Cheyenne nitam™, Arapaho 
nébe'bi (based on a diminutive *-~mdha). — 
Proto-Algonquian *’6 becomes s, thus, Proto- 
Algonquian *ne’Gbemya “my daughter-in- 
law”, Cree nistim (see Amer. Anthrop., N. §., 
34, p. 357 et seq.), Ojibwa nisim, Fox 
ne‘semya (presumably the Proto-Algonquian 
termination is analogical), Arapaho nd’seb; 
*ne’0- “my elder brother”, *w’6- “his elder 
brother” (terminations largely new forma- 
tions in the separate languages), Menomini 
wu né'hsan (based on *w’Gehsali), Fox ne‘se‘sd‘a 
(based on *ne’Oehsiha), Arapaho nd’se’é 
(*ne’Ge’sa). — Proto-Algonquian tc becomes 
6 in Arapaho, thus, Proto-Algonquian *icé- 
mani “canoe”, Fox tcimani, Cheyenne si’m™ 
“boat’’, Arapaho 6%’”* “‘boat”’; Proto-Algon- 
quian *metcélwi “‘somebody’s navel”, *utcél- 
wi “his, her navel”, Kickapoo wécinwi, 
Shawnee hutcilwi (Gatschet), Arapaho be’#in, 
hi'bin; Proto-Algonquian *tcépaya “corpse, 
ghost”, Fox tcipaiya, Cheyenne siyut" ‘“‘corp- 
se” (*tc@payaki), "si’yutam™ “my dead” 
(*netcépayema), Arapaho 6’k* “corpse”; 
see also the sections on Proto-Algonquian 
*-tci, *-talt. (p. 134) — Proto-Algonquian -*ck- 
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becomes 2, normally, s (c) when palatized. 
Thus, Proto-Algonquian *netankeckawiwa 
“T kick him, her’, *tarkeckawdwa “he, she 
kicks him, her”’’, *tafvikeckamwa “he, she kicks 
it”, Ojibwa nindaigickawad, nindaigickain 
“T kick it”, Cree tahkiskawéw, tahkiskam, 
Arapaho twa’ xanwhi’ “they (an.) kicked him, 
her” (-w6’ they-him, her), twa’xa’ “he, she 
kicked it” (-wan-, -x- wumrecognized by 
Kroeber, but cf. Fox -eckaw- -e‘ck-, Cheyenne 
-@’ov- -a’- also); Proto-Algonquian *ickutawi 
“fire”, Cree iskutéw, Ojibwa ickudé, Meno- 
mini iskd'tdw, Fox ackutéwi, Arapaho hisi'ta ; 
Proto-Algonquian *meckéncekwi “‘somebody’s 
eye’, *neckéncekwi “my eye’, *uckéncekwi 
“his eye’, Kickapoo wuskicegwi (Jones), 
Shawnee huskisegwi (Gatschet), Cree miski- 
sig, Ojibwa nickinjig ‘my eye”, Cheyenne 
ma’e'a*, Na®wafinahana® masixsan, Basa®- 
winena®” hicisd Atsina besé0, Arapaho besi’se’* 
Probably *-ckw- has the same treatment in 
Arapaho: Proto-Algonquian *metuckwani 
“somebody’s elbow”, *netuckwani “my el- 
bow”, Cree mituskwan, nituskwan, Ojibwa 
ninduckwan, Cheyenne "hise’d’" “‘some- 
body’s elbow,” *htse’”6™#s* “my elbows” 
(*netuckwanalt), Arapaho betis, neiis (pl. 
netixa'ng). It may be observed that *xk 
shows a similarly treatment; but under 
certain conditions it also becomes ’, and 
possibly other changes occur. Thus, Proto- 
Algonquian *uxkuni “liver”, Fox u‘kuni, 
Cree uskun, Cheyenne he’’*, Arapaho hig, 
neti'sineb “my liver’ (*netuakunemt); Proto- 
Algonquian *menexki ‘“‘somebody’s arm’, 
*nenexki “my arm”, Ojibwa nini‘k, Cree 
ukihtcinisk: “his right arm” (restored from 
Lacombe), Fox nene‘ki ‘“‘my hand”, Arapaho 
nene's (pl. nenexo”) “my arm”, Proto- 
Algonquian *uxzkani “bone”, Cree uskan, 
Ojibwa w‘kan “his bone’’, Fox a‘kani “‘bone” 
(with secondary initial a- for *u-), Arapaho 
hizs (pl. hizave); but note also Proto- 
Algonquian *mezxkatci ‘“somebody’s leg” (see 
above; “leg” is the original meaning; ‘‘foot”’ 
in Fox, etc. is secondary), Arapaho wa’w6. 
Original *-zkw- shows the same general 





treatment; see above, and note also Proto- 
Algonquian *amexkwa “beaver”, Cree amisk, 
Fox ame‘kwa, Arapaho he’bes; Proto-Algon- 
quian *mazxkwa “bear”, Cree maskwa, Fox 
ma‘kwa, Arapaho wa’x‘, Proto-Algonquian 
*wipaxkwa “white bear,” Cree wdapask, 
Arapaho nwkaz‘ (for *w > n, *p > k see 
above), Proto-Algonquian *mexkwami “‘ice’’, 
Cree miskwami, Ojibwa mi‘kwim, Cheyenne 
me”um™, Arapaho wa”owu, Proto-Algon- 
quian *nexka “goose”, Cree niska “goose”, 
Ojibwa ni‘ka “wild goose”, Arapaho ne” 
“goose, brant, crane”. — Proto-Algonquian 
*ny- becomes y-, thus Proto-Algonquian 
*nydwi “four”, Fox nydwi, Menomini niw, 
Cheyenne niv‘, Arapaho yén (see pp. 132, 134, 
138, 171); Proto-Algonquian *nydlanwi ‘‘five” 
is demanded by Téte de Boule niydran, 
Shawnee nydlanwi, Abnaki xalan‘, Fox 
nyananwi, etc., but *nyabanwi is demanded 
by Arapaho yw’#an and the Arapaho dialects 
(the Cheyenne correspondent is difficult) : see 
my paper “The Proto-Algonquian archetype 
of ‘five,’ Language, IX, p. 270, et seq. — 
Proto-Algonquian *-nc- becomes -s-. Thus, 
Proto-Algonquian *meckéncekwi “‘somebody’s 
eye,” postulated by Cree miskisig, etc. (see 
above), Arapaho be32’se’*. — These are all the 
phonetic shifts strictly needed to an under- 
standing of the general argumentation pre- 
sented above. Yet one or two other statements 
may not be amiss. Original final *n-+ vowel 
is ordinarily lost ; original *w after consonants 
is lost; also original terminal *w-+vowel; 
glottal stops before consonants and nasals 
before consonants are lost; there is a very 
complex system of vocalic harmony; and a 
complex rhythmic system makes some original 
short vowels long, and some original long 
vowels short; original *o and *w vowels 
appear primarily as i-vowels; original *e is 
normally maintained but is subject to 
changes; original *@ normally appears as w. 
Proof of these assertions may be found in the 
Arapaho words cited above. 

Atsina. — Proto-Algonquian *tc becomes 
ts. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *mexkdtci “‘some- 
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body’s leg”, *uakatci “his leg”, Fox u‘ka*tci, 
Atsina wa’a"ts. — Proto-Algonquian *@ be- 
comes t. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *mé6ani 
“somebody’s tongue”, *uwé$ani “his ton- 
gue’, Kickapoo wwinani, Arapaho hiné’6an, 
Atsina biitani. — Proto-Algonquian */ be- 
comes ». Thus, Proto-Algonquian *ilenwa, 
Cree iyiniw, Ojibwa inini, Shawnee hileni, 
Atsina hineni. — Proto-Algonquian *ny- 
becomes y-. Examples are: Proto-Algon- 
quian *nydwi “four”, Fox *nydwi, Atsina 
ydni; Proto-Algonquian *nydlanwi (*nyd6a- 
nwi), Téte de Boule niyaran, Fox nydnanwi, 
Shawnee nydlanwi, Arapaho yw’ban, Atsina 
yatant. — Proto-Algonquian *’6 becomes 6. 
Thus, Proto-Algonquian *ne’Owi “three’’, 
Cree nistu, Fox ne‘swi, Arapaho nd'sa’, 
Atsina nd6d’; Proto-Algonquian *ne’6- “my 
elder brother’’, *w’@- ‘‘his, her elder brother” 
(see the discussion under Arapaho), Fox 
ne‘se‘si‘a, Menomini w’nd’hsan, Arapaho 
nase’e, Atsina nd6aha’ . 

Basa"wiinena". — Proto-Algonquian */ 
becomes n. This, Proto-Algonquian *ilenwa 
“man”, Cree iyiniw, Ojibwa inini, Shawnee 
hileni, Basa"wiinena® hini. — Proto-Algon- 
quian *§ becomes 6. Thus, Proto-Algonquian 
*uwebani “his tongue”, Kickapoo uwinani, 
Arapaho hiné$an, Basa"winena® hinidan. — 
Proto-Algonquian *@ becomes ’s. Thus 
Proto-Algonquian *ne’6- “‘my elder brother’, 
Fox ne‘se‘sd‘a, Menomini w’nd’'hsan, Basa®- 
winena® nih’sa; Proto-Algonquian *ne’6wi 
“three”, Fox ne‘swi, Cree nistu, Basa®wi- 
nena® ndndsei (error in recording ?). — Proto- 
Algonquian *ny- becomes y—n (with vocalic 
harmony). Thus, Proto-Algonquian *nydwi 
“four”, Fox nydwi, Arapaho yén, Basa®wi- 
nena® ydndnet; Proto-Algonquian *nydlanwi 
(*nyd@banwi ) ‘five’, Téte de Boule niyaran, 
Fox nydnanwi, Shawnee nydlanwi, Arapaho 
yo'ban, Basa®wiinena® yanabani’. — Where 
Basa"wiinena® mn apparently corresponds to 
Arapaho 6, disparate elements are compared. 
Thus, Proto-Algonquian *wwépitci “his, her 
tooth”, Fox uwipitci, Basa™wiinena® hi- 
nitcic; Proto-Algonquian *mépitci ‘“‘some- 





body’s tooth”, Cree mipit (analogical for 
*mipitc), Arapaho bé’tcié (Michelson), beitci0, 
(Kroeber). 

Na*wabinihéna". — Na®wafinahana® has 
the characteristic n-infix in durative verbs of 
Arapaho (on which see Michelson, Studies in 
Honor of Hermann Collitz, pp. 41, 42), thus, 
minacie “big” (form ?), Arapaho bendsinesat‘ 
“he has a large arm” (but bdsi-, Proto- 
Algonquian *me’ci-, shown especially by 
Menomini me’swo “it is large’, Fox me‘caiwi, 
though also demonstrable from the alternate 
*me’6- postulate by Cree mist-, Menomini 
me’n-, Ojibwa mis-), Atsina bdsdu (form 2), 
Basa"wiinena® bdandsa" (form? is given by 
Kroeber as also Arapaho proper). The change 
of e to d is otherwise unparalleled in Na"wa- 
@inahana®; and since Kroeber often records d 
in Arapaho where I record e, it is possible 
that Kroeber’s inforniant may have colored 
Na"wafinahana® by his vernacular Arapaho. 
— A peculiarity of Na®wafinahaé’na" is 
moxtsia” “black.” I do not understand the 
form but obvioulsy Proto-Algonquian *mah- 
katéwé- is the base (Cree mahkatéwaw “‘it 
is black’’, derived from *mahkatéwawi, Ojibwa 
ma‘katiwa, Fox ma‘katdéwi-, Cheyenne imu’*- 
tav” “it is black’, derived from *u + 
*mahkatéwa). Kroeber gives Arapaho wa’ ota", 
Atsina wa’oté"ya", Basa®winena® wa’otd". 
Incidentally moztsid" has been influenced 
by wanatsidn ‘“white” as is shown by Atsina 
nana"tsa. My own Arapaho notes are none 
too good: I have recorded wo’tdin- “black’’, 
also wa'tinax “black bear” (based on 
*mahkatiwaxkwa cf. Cree usdéwask “brown 
bear”, based upon *usdwaxkwa); also ww’a'- 
tdyw’ “black” (form ?, cf. nihwyw’ “yellow’’). 
— As noted by Kroeber a parasitic x(h) is 
characteristic before ¢, ts, and s; he notes that 
in Cheyenne a similar state of affairs exists 
which is confirmed by my own Cheyenne 
notes. Much the same also occurs in Black- 
foot. I regret that I have been unable to 
determine the precise conditions under which 
it occurs in Na®wafinahana®. — The history 
of Proto-Algonquian *a in Na"wafinahana® 
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is quite uncertain; it appears now as a, now 
as o: on the basis of the material it is im- 
possible to determine which is the normal 
correspondent, for vocalic assimilation is 
possible in all cases. In this connection it may 
be noted that vocalic assimilation occurs in 
Arapaho, Na"wafinahana®, etc. though they 
do not agree absolutely among themselves. — 
Proto-Algonquian *e becomes an a-vowel in 
Naé®wafinéhana®. Thus, Proto-Algonquian 
*mexkuci “‘somebody’s nose, beak, bill’, 
Ojibwa u‘kuj “his, her bill, beak”, Arapaho 
bess, Atsina beis*, Basa®wiinena® hiled, 
Naé®wafinéhina® mais; Proto-Algonquian 
*metoni, “somebody’s mouth”, *utdni “his, 
her mouth’, Kickapoo wuténi, Cree mitin, 
Arapaho (Kroeber) bdti, be’ti (Michelson) 
Atsina betyi’, Basa"winena® hitcind, Na®- 
wafinahana®" matin; Proto-Algonquian 
*meckwi “blood,” *meckw- “red”, Cree mihku, 
mihku-; Fox me‘ckwi, me‘ckw-, Menomini 
mehkih ‘“‘blood”, mehkw “‘it is red”, Ojibwa 
mickwi, Natick musqueu “‘it is red’”’, Arapaho 
baé”* “blood” (another informant be’’), bd- 
“red”? (Kroeber), Atsina baxa’a", Cheyenne 
ma’® “blood”, Na®wafinahana® maoxtaheini 
(termination obscure); Proto-Algonquian 
*nemehcomehs “my grandfather”, *kemeh- 
comehsa “‘thy grandfather”, *wmehcdmehsali 
“his, her grandfather”, Fox neme‘cdme‘sa, 
keme‘come‘sa, ume‘cdme‘sant, Menomini wmah- 
sumihsan, Ojibwa nimicdmis, Cheyenne 
na'm’sim, Arapaho nebesi’be’* (§ according 
to one informant), Atsina nibeseip, Basa®- 
winena® nabdcibaha’, Na"wafinahana® (h )a- 
macim (presumably “thy grandfather’’: 
the form would otherwise be unintelligible) ; 
Proto-Algonquian *amexkwa “beaver”, Cree 
amisk, Montagnais amishki (Lemoine), Ami- 
kwa (name of an Algonquian tribe), Fox 
ame‘kwa, Ojibwa ami‘k, Mahican (Edwards) 
amisque, Cheyenne homa’’s, Arapaho he'bes 
(the plural hebest = *amexkoki, an archaism 
as contrasted with Fox ame‘kwagi which is 
analogical despite the fact that at least Cree 
and Ojibwa have similar formations), Atsina 
habes, Basa"winena® habdc, Na™wafinahana® 





hamaha’; Proto-Algonquian *meckéncekwi 
“somebody’s eye”, *uckéncekwi “his, her 
eye’’, Cree miskisig, Natick muskésuk, Kicka- 
poo (Jones) uskicegui, Ojibwa nickinjig “my 
eye”, Menomini wské’hsik “his face’’ (“‘face” 
and “eye” interchange in several Algonquian 
languages), Cheyenne ma’e’x*, Arapaho be- 
si'se’*, Atsina besd0, Basa"wiinena® hicisd, 
Na®waGinahana® masixsan; Fox metas 
“bow”, Arapaho bdtdé (Kroeber), Basa"wi- 
nena" bdté, Atsina bat, Na®wafinahana® 
ma’aaxta (the exact archetype is unknown 
owing to the changes of original *k and 
compounds of this in both the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho groups and the ordinary loss of final 
*-ni in them; it is possible that Menomini 
uma’ tikwan “his bow” may be a cognate; 
but initial *me’t- is assured in any case); 
Proto-Algonquian *me’ci- “big,” Menomini 
me’sww “it is large,” Fox me‘ci-, me‘cawi “it is 
big”, Cree miséw, Ojibwa mica, Cheyenne 
ma’xi-; Arapaho bdsi-, bend’sébenw “I am 
big” (with the characteristic n-infix), Atsina 
bdséu, Basa®winena® bandsa”, Na®wafinaha- 
na® ménacie; Proto-Algonquian *afemwa 
“dog”, Cree atim, Cheyenne (Petter) hotam, 
Kickapoo anemwa, Arapaho he'#* (with 
vocalic assimilation: cf. the plural heebi = 
Proto-Algonquian *afeméki; the Cree plural 
is analogical), Atsina hote, Basa®winena® 
haba (pl. hédabiha”; this really has a double 
plural termination), Na®"wafinahana® hatam ; 
Proto-Algonquian *neténa “my daughter’, 
*netanehsa “my daughter” (with the diminu- 
tive suffix), Cree niténis, Fox netéine‘sa, 
Ojibwa nindanis, Menomini nita’n, Cheyenne 
nahtG'n"2, Arapaho (Kroeber) natane, Atsina 
natan, Basa"winena® natand, Na®wa@inaha- 
na® naxtanéhi; Proto-Algonquian *metata- 
héwi “ten,” *metaitahciwaki “they (an.) are 
ten in number”, *metatahbenwi ‘“‘ten times”’, 
Cree mitdtaht, mitdtasiwag, Ruperts House 
Montagnais (Dr. Cooper) mita’t« (haplology), 
Menomini mitdtahsiwakin, mita'tahne'nuh, 
Fox meta‘swi, meta‘ciwagi, meta‘senwi (haplo- 
logy in all; so too Ojibwa midaswi, etc.; 
Delaware and Abnaki demand the loss of 
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*tah not merely *ta), Arapaho be'tdta’x (with 
vocalic assimilation; probably influenced by 
the equivalent of *metatahci-, though Kroeber 
gives bdtdtax"), Basa®wiinena" bdtcdtoxe, 
Atsina betaé"tos (probably = *metdtahOwi), 
Cheyenne (Petter) matoté (presumably = 
*metatah@wi), Na®wafinahana® mazxtoxtaha- 
ha". — Proto-Algonquian *e appears as e 
when induced by vocalic assimilation. Thus, 
Proto-Algonquian *ilenwa “man”, Cree iyi- 
niw, Menomini indnw, Ojibwa inint, Cheyen- 
ne hita’n":, Arapaho hinen, Atsina hineni, 
Basa"wiinena® hini, Na®wainahana® hiten. 
— Proto-Algonquian *e becomes + when 
caused by vocalic assimilation: Proto-Algon- 
quian *ne’6- “my elder brother’’, Cree nistés, 
Fox ne‘se‘sdé‘a, Menomini u’ndéhsan “his, her 
elder brother” (*u’6ehsali), Ojibwa nisayd, 
Arapaho ndse’he’e (*ne’Oehse’sa?), Atsina 
ndbaha’, Basa"winena® nih’sa, Na™walina- 
hana® niztsian. — Proto-Algonquian *e be- 
comes o caused by vocalic assimilation. Thus, 
Proto-Algonquian *mexkatci ‘‘somebody’s 
leg, paw”, Cree miskat (with analogical ¢ for 
ic; the plural is the disturbing factor), Ara- 
paho wa’w’i, Atsina wa’a"ts (both with 
vocalic assimilation in the first syllable); 
Cheyenne mazhess (Petter) is analogical, 
presupposing *metuxkatci, and hence is 
ultimately based upon *uzkaici “his leg, 
paw”, Na"wa@inahana® mo’oxts. — Proto- 
Algonquian *-zk- between vowels presumably 
has the same history as in Arapaho to judge 
from Proto-Algonquian *mezxkuci “some- 
body’s nose, beak”, Ojibwa u‘kuj “his, her 
bill, beak”, Arapaho b2’is‘ “somebody’s 
nose”, Atsina beis#, Basa®"wiinena® hided, 
Na®wafinahana® mais (since Krober does not 
recorded the glottal stop in any of the Ara- 
paho dialects in this word which certainly 
exists in Arapaho proper it probably is 
present everywhere: this would agree with 
his transcription in other cases); Proto- 
Algonquian *mexkenahkwa ‘‘tortoise, turtle”, 
Cree miskinahk (Cree mihkinahk is an Ojibwa 
loan-word; the Montagnais dialects faith- 
fully reflect miskinahk), Menomini mihka'nah 





(pl. mihkana'hkuk faithfully reflecting *mezx- 
kenahkoki), Ojibwa mi‘kina‘k, Cheyenne 
ma‘t'n" (with difficult 7), Arapaho (Kroeber) 
ba’ dna", Atsina ba@’dnou, Basa"wiinena? ba’ dn, 
Nawa@inahana® ma’dna"ha"; unfortunately 
there are no examples to show. whether 
Na®waGinaéhana® agrees in detail with Ara- 
paho or Cheyenne; Proto-Algonquian *mez- 
katci “‘somebody’s leg, hind-paw’, Cree 
miskat (with analogical ¢ introduced from the 
plural; so too in many Algonquian languages), 
Abnaki wkéd “leg”, Delaware (Brinton) 
wikat “leg”, Fox u‘ka%tci “his, her foot’, 
Menomini nihkat “my leg”, Natick muhkont 
“leg”, Ojibwa u‘kad “his, her leg”, Cheyenne 
(Petter) mahess “somebody’s foot’, derived 
from *metuxkatci, in last analysis from 
*uxkatci, Arapaho wa’w’‘, Atsina wa’a"ts, 
Basa®wiinena® hi’a"c “his, her leg” Na"wa6i- 
nihana® mo’ozts indicate agreement with 
Arapaho. — Proto-Algonquian *-xkw- pre- 
sumably has the same history as in Cheyenne, 
yet we have only example upon which to 
base this conclusion, namely, Proto-Algon- 
quian *ixkwdwa, Cree iskwéw, Fox i‘kwawa, 
Ojibwa i‘kwd, etc., Cheyenne he’’* (owing to 
secondary changes Proto-Algonquian *izkwd- 
wa “woman” and Proto-Algonquian *uwxkuni 
“liver” fall together in Cheyenne: *uxkuni 
is demanded by Arapaho his, Cree uskun, Fox 
u‘kuni, etc.), Arapaho hisé, Atsina hi6d, 
Basa"wiinena® hisdéna” (plural), Na"waGina- 
hana" hihi’i. — Proto-Algonquian *-ck- 
appears as s and ’c; whether the quality of 
the adjacent vowels is the determinant or 
whether both are graphical for a single sound 
can not be determined with certainty owing 
to the paucity of examples: Proto-Algon- 
quian *ickutéwi “fire”, Cree iskutéw, Fox 
a‘ckutéwi, Menomini iskd’téw, Ojibwa ickuda, 
Cheyenne ho’i’ste, Arapaho hist’td, Atsina 
is6ta", Na®wafinahana® th’citd"; Proto-Al- 
gonquian *meckéncekwi “‘somebody’s eye’, 
etc., Cree miskisig, Kickapoo (Jones) uski- 
cegut, Menomini uské’hsik “his face’, Ojibwa 
nickinjig, Arapaho besi’se’*, Atsina besd6, 
Basa"winena® hicisé, Na®wafinahana® ma- 
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sixsan. — Proto-Algonquian *tc becomes és. 
Thus, Proto-Algonquian *mezxkdici ‘‘some- 
body’s leg, paw” (to judge from Cree, Meno- 
mini, and Ojibwa the meaning “foot” of a 
human being is secondary; but this meaning 
is very common), Fox wu‘ka%ici “his, her 
foot”, derived from *uakdtci, Arapaho 
wa’w'* “‘somebody’s foot” (and so in all the 
Arapaho dialects), Atsina wa’a"ts, Basa™wil- 
nena® hi’a"c (*uxkatci), Na&®wafindhana® 
mo oxts. (Cheyenne mazhess (Petter) is derived 
from *metuxkatci, an analogical formation 
based upon *uakatci.) — Proto-Algonquian 
*§ becomes ¢, thus, Proto-Algonquian *afem- 
wa “dog”, Cree atim, Kickapoo anemwa, 
Cheyenne (Petter) hotam, Arapaho he’0‘ (with 
vocalic assimilation; cf. the plural hebebi = 
*afemoki, an archaism: the Cree plural is 
analogical), Atsina hote, Basa"winena® had 
(pl. Aadbabiha" with an analogical double 
plural termination to make the word fit in 
ordinary scheme), Na"wa@inahana* hatam. — 
Proto-Algonquian */ becomes ¢. Thus, Proto- 
Algonquian *ilenwa “man”, Plains Cree 
iyiniw, Téte de Boule triniw, Ojibwa inini, 
Menomini indniw, Cheyenne hitan":, Arapaho 
hinen, Atsina hineni, Basa™winena® hini, 
Na®wafinahanan hiten. — Proto-Algonquian 
*-nc- appears as -xs, thus, Proto-Algonquian 
*meckéncekwi, “‘somebody’s eye”, *neckén- 
cekwi “my eye’’, *uckéncekwi “his eye,” Cree 
miskisig, Kickapoo (Jones) uskicegwi, Shaw- 
nee (Gatschet) huskisegwi, Natick muskésuk, 
Menomini uské’hsik “his face” (as is generally 
known, “eye” and “face” interchange freely 
in several Algonquian languages; this inter- 
change may be Proto-Algonquian: but I have 
not material enough to establish this with 
certainty), Arapaho besi’se’* (another in- 
formant besi’sq), Atsina besd0, Basa®winena® 
hicitsdé, Na®wafinahana® masixsan. — Proto- 
Algonquian *p becomes tc when palatized (as 
in Arapaho, but in sharp contrast with the 
history of p in Cheyenne), thus, Proto- 
Algonquian *nepi ‘“‘water,” Fox nepi, Cree 
nipi, Arapaho ne’tc‘, Atsina nets, nits, Ba- 
sa®winena® netsi, Na®wafinahana® netic; 





Proto-Algonquian *mépitci “somebody’s 
tooth,” *wwépitci “his, her tooth,” Cree mipit 
(with analogical ¢ for ic; similarly in many 
Algonquian languages), Fox uwipittci, Shaw- 
nee (Gatschet) wipitchi, Cheyenne vé’s “tooth’’ 
(*wépitci, extracted from *wwépitci), Ara- 
paho 6é’tci#, Atsina bitsit‘ (with analogical 
t), Basa"winena® hinitcic (*uwépitci; for the 
final c cf. hi’@"c = Fox u‘katci), Na walina- 
hana" meitcixta (probably plural; Proto- 
Algonquian *mépital:). — The history of 
Proto-Algonquian *p when not palatized is 
not quite certain. Since when palatized it has 
the same history in Na"wafinahana” as it has 
in Arapaho, presumably the normal corres- 
pondent would agree with Arapaho (k). 
However we only have the word mé*kut 
“rabbit” with which to operate. If this is to be 
connected with Arapaho nvku, Atsina na"tse, 
Basa"wiinena® na"k" (given by Kroeber as 
also the Arapaho form), Cree, Menomini 
wapus, Miami (Gatschet) wapa’nswa, Meno- 
mini waipusd’hseh “tiny rabbit”, Ojibwa 
(Jones) wabdzins “bunny”, it must have a 
peculiar suffix. — Proto-Algonquian *m re- 
mains in Na®wafinahana". Examples are: 
Proto-Algonquian *afemwa “‘dog’’, Cree atim, 
Cheyenne (Petter) hotam, Kickapoo anemwa, 
Menomini And’m, Arapaho he’6 (pl. hebebi 
= Proto-Algonquian *afeméki; vocalic assim- 
ilation), Atsina hote, Basa™wiinena™ hada, 
Na®wainahana® hatam; Proto-Algonquian 
*mexkatcti “‘somebody’s leg, paw”, Cree 
miskat (t for *tc by the influence of the plural ; 
similarly in many Algonquian languages), 
Natick muhkont “leg”, Arapaho wa’w’, 
Atsina wa’a"ts, Na®wafinahana® mo’ozts; 
Proto-Algonquian *amexkwa ‘‘beaver’’, Cree 
amisk, Montagnais amishki (Lemoine), Che- 
yenne homa’’s, Fox ame‘kwa, Mahican (Kd- 
wards) amisque, Ojibwa ami‘k, Arapaho 
he’bes (with vocalix assimilation; so also the 
other Arapaho dialects save Na"wafinaha- 
na®), Atsina hdbes, Basa®winena® hdbdc, 
Na" wafinahana® hamaha’ ; Proto-Algonquian 
*mehci ‘“fuel-wood”, Ojibwa mict, Arapaho 
be’s “‘wood”’, Atsina bis, Basa"winena® basi, 
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Na"wa@inahana® ma’ (Cree miht “fuel, fire- 
wood” assures the archetype *mehci: the 
plural *meh@al: is demanded by well-known 
consideration; Cree has generalized hi [for 
earlier *h6] from the plural; in the other 
languages *he of the singular has been 
extended to the plural; the change of *h@ to 
*he when immediately preceeding *i is so 
well-known that this point does not have to 
be proved here); Proto-Algonquian *kemeh- 
cdma, *kemehcdmehsa “thy grandfather” (ne-, 
u- also with both, etc.), Fox keme‘céma “thy 
father-in-law,” keme‘cdme‘sa “thy grand- 
father,” Ojibwa nimicdmis, Menomini umahsu- 
mihsan, Cheyenne na’m’sim, Arapaho nebe- 
si'be’*, Atsina ndbeseip, Basa™wiinena™ nd- 
bacibaha’, Na®wafinahana® (h)amacim “thy 
grandfather” (so; otherwise the word is 
unintelligible); Proto-Algonquian *mydxka- 
niwi “trail, road”, Cree méskanéw, Ojibwa 
mi‘kana, Cheyenne miyo™ (pl. miyon™“** is 
analogical but shows the medial n), Arapaho 
ba’a" (Kroeber; bw’, Michelson, pl. bw on), 
Basa®wiinena® ba’ah, Na2wafinahana® mihia"” 
(with h presumably for ’; and then *yd after 
*m must become 7 whereas after *n it be- 
comes ia, e. g., Proto-Algonquian *nydwi 
“four,” Fox nydéwi, Menomini niw, Cheyenne 
niv', Arapaho yén, Atsina ydni, Basa™wine- 
na® ydndnei, Na®wafindhana® niabaha’); 
presumably Arapaho bita’a"wu, Atsina and 
Basa"wiinena® Obita’awu, Na®wafinahana® 
miixta’amu belong here but I do not know 
their detailed history; there are a few other 
cases which likewise probably belong here. — 
Proto-Algonquian *w apparently appears in 
Naé®wafinahana® as w, 6, and perhaps m; 
there are too few examples to make it 
possible to determine the exact conditions 
under which these shifts operate. Examples 
are Atsina nana"tsa “white” (it will be 
recalled that *w appears as in Atsina, etc.), 
Na®wafinahana® wandtsiad" (I do not know 
the detailed history of these words); Proto- 
Algonquian *nydwi “four”, Fox nydwi, Me- 
nomini néw, Cheyenne ni’v‘, Arapaho yén, 
Atsina ydni, Basa™wisena® ydndnei, Na®- 





wafinéhana® niabaha’; presumably Atsina 
nin “house”, Basa®wiinena® ni’in, Nanwaéi- 
nihana"® mi’in belong here; if Na®wafina- 
hana® ma"kut “rabbit” is connected with 
Cree wipus, etc. then *w at times must 
appear as m: see the discussion of the history 
of Proto-Algonquian *p. 

Blackfoot. — General remark. Owing to the 
fact that metathesis occurs on a rather large 
scale in Blackfoot (first exploited by Sapir, 
Am. Anthr., N. 8. 15: 624, 630), that vocalic 
assimilation to other vowels occurs, that the 
quality of consonants (notably p, m, w) 
colors the timbre of adjacent vowels, that the 
same Blackfoot vowel when derived from 
different sources does not invariably have 
the same transforming effect on adjacent 
consonants (notably i: when derived from 
original *; and *. it converts a preceeding 
k, p, t to ks, ps, ts; but when derived from *é 
it does not convert & and p to ks and ps 
respectively, but does, at least under some 
conditions, convert ¢ to ts; when derived from 
*a a preceeding k does not become ks nor p ps; 
when derived from *e a following original *¢ 
does not become st, but 7 derived from 
original *a certainly causes t, at least when 
derived from original */, to become st; original 
*; and *é convert original *t, *ht, *nt when 
immediately following into st as well as ¢ 
derived from *y, but not ¢ derived from *6; 7 
when derived from *a converts *¢ when 
immediately preceeding to ts [Proto-Algon- 
quian *uzxkatali, Fox u‘katani, Blackfoot 
oxka’tsists]; which shows differences in the 
chronology of changes), that t when derived 
from different sources does not behave 
exactly alike, that cases like *netempi “my 
brain” at times are wrongly analyzed as 
*ne-t-empi [whereas the true analysis is *ne- 
tempi] with the result that *empi has been 
abstracted and then used independently with 
the appropriate phonetic shifts (there is some 
evidence to show that similar analogical forms 
exist in verbs), that dissimilation of con- 
sonants is not uncommon, that certain con- 
tractions take place — all contribute towards 
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making Blackfoot vocabularly as a whole 
appear as un-Algonquian. Indeed hitherto 
there has been a decided tendency to regard 
Blackfoot vocabularly as largely alien. I 
therefore state that nevertheless the amount 
of Blackfoot vocabulary that can be shown 
to be of Algonquian origin is much greater 
than supposed (I have several hundred etymo- 
logies which I think are certain), even if it is 
extremely difficult to enunciate phonetic shifts 
which “work” consistently. Proto-Algonquian 
*t, *ht, *nt become st after 7 when derived 
from *i, *é, *w. Thus, Proto-Algonquian 
*ickutéwi ‘fire’, Cree iskutéw, Menomini 
iskotéw, Ojibwa ickudd, Fox a‘kutdéwi, Che- 
yenne ho’i’ste, Blackfoot istsi’w (the syllable 
*ski for *cku has been lost by haplology); 
Proto-Algonquian *-hta@wakd- “ear”, Cree 
-htawagé-, Ojibwa -‘tawagd-, Blackfoot -stoki- 
(after 7; otherwise -xtoki-; exceptions are only 
apparent, e. g., a’ipustokiakiu “he raises the 
ears” has the common initial @’7; pu is for 
Proto-Algonquian *umpi “up”, Ojibwa 
umbi-, Cheyenne hehpi- [with the specialized 
meaning “‘beyond”’], Cree whpi-, Fox wpi-); 
Proto-Algonquian *mekuntaikani‘‘ somebody’s 
throat”, Cheyenne maisto’“, Cree miguhtaga- 
nt, Kickapoo ugutdgani “his, her throat’ 
(Jones), Menomini ukd’hiakan, Ojibwa nifi- 
gundagan “my throat’, Blackfoot moxksi- 
stu'na ; *-kuntikand-‘‘throat’’, Ojibwa -gunda- 
gand-, Blackfoot -ksistun(i)-; Proto-Algon- 
quian *pént- “within”, Ojibwa pind-, Meno- 
mini péht-, Cree piht-, Fox pit-, Blackfoot 
itst'pistaupiu “he sits within” (as if we had 
*péntapiwa, Fox *pitapiwa; correspondents 
to *api “sit” occur in many Algonquian 
languages), cf. Blackfoot ipist-, ipst “into” ; 
a variant -o’piu for -awpiu is common. Per 
contra note Proto-Algonquian *ne-t- “I,” 
Fox net-, etc., Blackfoot nit-; Blackfoot 
moxto'kis “‘somebody’s ear” (with the com- 
mon terminal s of bodily parts), cf. Fox 
utawagaiyi “his, her ear” (with analogical ¢ 
if correct), Cheyenne "4tovd"‘*, “my ear’, 
Cree mihtaéwagai “‘somebody’s ear” derived 
from *uhtawakayi, *nehtiwakiyi, *mehtiwa- 





kayi respectively; Menomini uhtiwakan “his, 
her ears” postulates *uwht@wakal., Ojibwa 
ni‘tawag *nehtawaki (on the whole it seems as 
if these last were made analogically to match 
the substantival *-hta@wakd-; the ki of Black- 
foot moxto’kis surely is analogical and comes 
from the plural mozxto’kists which is derived 
from *meht@wakali, an old though presum- 
ably not original form); Proto-Algonquian 
*metontani ‘“‘somebody’s heel’, Cheyenne 
mahy’sist’ (the weak glottalization of ts may 
be accidental), Ojibwa ninddndan ‘“‘my heel’ 
(restored from Baraga), Blackfoot motoxtu'ni 
[the 6 in Ojibwa nindéndan is restored on the 
basis of the variants given by Baraga; also 
Montagnais titin “talon”, given by Lemoine, 
supports *6 in the archetype as well as the 
Ojibwa word]. — Proto-Algonquian */ be- 
comes t. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *meléxka- 
mi- “spring” (the season), Cree miydskami-, 
Ojibwa mino‘kami-, Fox mend‘kami-, Black- 
foot moto’. For the change of this ¢ to ts 
observe Proto-Algonquian *mel: ‘matter, 
pus”, Cree miyi, Ojibwa mini, Cheyenne 
ima'tsiv' “it festers”, derived from *u-+ *meli- 
wi, Blackfoot matsisi’u “pus”; Proto-Algon- 
quian *melwi- “fine, beautiful, etc.”, Fox 
menwi-, Cree miywi-, Cheyenne masi-, Black- 
foot matsiu- (matsi- etc.) “fine”. For the 
change of this ¢ to st after i note Proto- 
Algonquian *mexkatal: ‘“‘somebody’s legs,” 
*uaxkatali “his, her legs”, Ojibwa mi‘kadan, 
Fox u‘katani (see above for the difference in 
meaning), Blackfoot moxka'tsists, oxka'tsists.1 
Sometimes in the posterior portion of a stem, 
etc. original */ seems to be lost under un- 
known conditions and then the stem general- 
ized ; but it may bea morphological difference: 
at any rate there are parallels in Blackfoot, 
e. g. *-nt- occasionally behaves the same way. 
So, for example, a stem *meld- “smell” is 
postulated by Fox, Ojibwa, Cree, Cheyenne, 
etc., but in Blackfoot there is no trace of the 
terminal */@. (Note also -*myda- “‘smell’’.) 

1 For another example of this sort note Black- 
foot oa‘u “egg,” oa’ ists “eggs,” Algonkin waw “egg,” 
wawan “eggs”; the archetypes are *wawi, *wawali. 
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— History of *@. There are but few certain 
examples showing the correspondence. These 
indicate ¢ is the normal representative. Black- 
foot it-1 “then, there,” Cree it-, Fox in- 
postulate Proto-Algonquian *:6- (*-e6-). The 
common instrumental ¢ in Blackfoot (which 
has become a mere transitivizing suffix) 
“goes” with both animate and inanimate 
object, quite parallel to Cree -t- -t-, goes back 
to *-§- *-t- respectively as shown by the 
testimony of most Central Algonquian lan- 
guages; owing to the merging of *@ and *¢ in 
Cree and Blackfoot it superficially appears as 
if these languages violated Algonquian usage. 
Thus, nitsini'skapataw “I pull him down” 
(ind’ skapatsiu “he pulls him down” shows ts 
for ¢ owing to the following, i, earlier *d), 
nitsini'skapatoxp “I pull it down’, ni’tsais- 
kapatau “I pull him out’, ni’tsaiskapatoxp 
“T pull it out.” [Obviously ini- ‘““down”’ is to 
be connected with Proto-Algonquian *néh6- 
(Cree nihtinam, Fox ni‘senamwa postulate 
*nétenamwa. ‘‘he, she lowers it”) which requires 
a doublet *néhci- (Cree nihtci- is analogical 
as I have shown in the Internat. J. Amer. 
Linguistics, VIII, pp. 41, 42; we may there- 
fore assume that *-h0- *-hci- are to be added 
to the “‘post-verbal extensions” of which I 
have spoken on sundry occasions; note also 
Cree nihicipitétw “he pulls him down”, 
nihicipitam “he pulls it down”, méskipitéw 
“he pulls him out”, médskipitam “he pulls it 
out”; it seems natural to connect the 
posterior portions of these words with those 
of the Blackfoot words cited; to judge from 
Baraga, Ojibwa has -bi-n-, -bi-dd-; what: the 
ska of the Blackfoot words (which appears 
also in a’istapiskapatsiu “he pulls him off”) 
then is, I do not know. For Blackfoot ini- 
“down” note also nitsi’ni’piau “I take him 
down”, i’ni’piu “he takes him down” (nits- is 
phonetic for *net-) with which doubtless Fox 
nepydnawa ‘I bring him, her”, pydndwa “he, 
she brings him, her” are related even of the 
phonetic correspondence is not wholly clear. ] 


1 <st- apparently under some circumstances. 





Blackfoot imita’ (ua) “dog” shows metathesis 
(see Sapir, American Anthropologist, N. S., 
15, pp. 624, 630) and is a reflex of Proto- 
Algonquian *afemwa, Kickapoo *anemwa, 
Cree atim, etc. A few novel cases of metathesis 
may be recorded here: inok- “long”, Fox 
kenwi-, etc.; spi’ksiu “he, she is thick’, Cree 
kispagisiw; skak- “ability”, Fox ka‘cki-, 
etc.; nt”msa “my daughter-in-law’, Proto- 
Algonquian *ne’bemya, Fox ne‘semya, Ojibwa 
nisim, Cree nistim (with extended meaning), 
etc. (for the phonology cf. ni’sa “my older 
brother’’, derived from *ne’6-, Fox ne‘se‘sa‘a, 
Cree nistés, Menomini ne’nah [vocative; for 
*ne’Oehse]); *meketekwa “‘somebody’s knee”, 
*meketekwi ‘‘somebody’s knee’’, Cree mikitik 
(both Lacombe and Watkins; presumably 
migitig ; the inan. pl. mitikwa is given by both 
authorities), Ojibwa ningidig, kigidig, ogi- 
digwan “my knee’’, “thy knee’’, “his knee” 
(from Baraga), Blackfoot motoksis (animate; 
with the characteristic terminal s of bodily 
parts in Blackfoot, which is presumably 
analogical in origin). The last example shows 
the effect of m and subsequent vocalic assimi- 
lation. A few more illustrative examples may 
be cited: Proto-Algonquian *mectekwani 
“somebody’s head”, Cree mistigwain, Ojibwa 
nictigwan “‘my head”, Blackfoot motokéni; 
Proto-Algonquian *me6centc. ‘‘somebody’s 
hand”, Cree mitcihici, Blackfoot motst’s (cf. 
Ojibwa nifgi‘teinind] “my right hand”; 
Proto-Algonquian *-6centcyd- ‘‘hand”’ is de- 
manded by the requirements of Cree -tcihtcé-, 
Fox -ne%icdé-, Menomini -ndhtsi-; so *me@cent- 
cyt would be expected, but as is known, after 
consonants yi has already become ¢ in Proto- 
Algonquian times); Proto-Algonquian *meh- 
kwakani “‘somebody’s neck”, Kickapoo (Jo- 
nes) u‘kwigant “his, her neck”, Menomini 
uhkikanth ‘“‘on his neck”, derived from 
*uhkwikanetki (presupposing knowledge of 
the phonetic shifts already established for 
Menomini; as can be seen from the works of 
Baraga and Lemoine there are Ojibwa and 
Algonkin exact correspondents to the word in 
question; cf. also Cree -hkwé- ‘‘neck’’), Black- 
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foot moxkoki'ni: note also Blackfoot spi’no- 
moyiu “he lifts it for him”, ni’tspinomoau “I 
lift it for him”’, derived from *icpenamawdwa 
and *netecpenamawawa. respectively (Cf. Cree 
isp-, Ojibwa icp-; knowledge of the ordinary 
facts of Algonquian linguistics is presupposed) ; 
Blackfoot po'tok “‘bring ye it”, Fox pydtigu 
“bring ye it”; less obvious is Blackfoot o’pi 
“brain”: it is based upon *utempi “his, her 
brain”, Cree utihpi, Kickapoo utepi (no other 
archetype can satisfactorily account for these 
two words); that *utempi is to be analyzed 
as *u-+*tempi is shown by the substantival 
*-tempdi- which is well attested; popularly 
however it was analyzed as *ut-*empi though 
the *¢ was not the “intercalated” ¢: which 
caused a new substantival *-empd- (Black- 
foot -opi-); *empi developed into o’pi retain- 
ing p (not changing to ps) under the influ- 
ence of the substantival where p would 
be retained (i from *aé does not make p be- 
come ps). It may be added that Blackfoot 
o'toki “kidney” belongs here, but its history 
is too complicated to be give. The exact 
formulations of these shifts can not yet be 
given with any degree of certainty, but 
kamo’sini “theft”? which obviously is related 
to Cree kimotiwin (*kemdteweni) shows that 
these shifts must be decidedly circumscribed ; 
and observe kimmat-, kimmatsi- “poor, etc,” 
correspond (with metathesis) to Fox ketem(i )- 
“poor, wretched (but pomi’s “oil”, Cree 
pimis ‘“‘a small quantity of oil, grease”, Fox 
pemi “oil, grease”); note also matsisi’u 
“matter, pus,’ Cree miyi, Ojibwa mini, 
Proto-Algonquian *melz, etc. 

Cheyenne. — For phonetic shifts in Che- 
yenne see especially Michelson, Science, 
vol. 76, July 15, 1932, pp. 55, 56; Interna- 
tional Journal of American Linguistics, vol. 
VIII, p. 78; also 28th Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. 
Ethn. (which also contains some errors), 
p. 233; see also Sapir, American Anthropolo- 
gist, N. S., vol. 15, pp. 538, 539 (besides one 
proved shift, contains one imperfectly formu- 
lated, one surmized shift is regular, and one 
alleged shift is erroneous; has some sound 





etymologies, but also some mistaken ones). 
According to Dr. J. Geary the tonal, accent- 
ual system of Cheyenne is more complex than 
I have indicated. — Proto-Algonquian *e be- 
comes a. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *nepasekwi 
“T arise”, Fox nepa‘segwi, Cheyenne na’oha’s; 
Proto-Algonquian *metesi “‘somebody’s na- 
vel’’, *utesi “his, her navel’, Cree mitisi, 
Ojibwa udis, Cheyenne hista’: ‘‘navel” (with 
secondary st from *); Proto-Algonquian *me- 
skwami “ice”, Cree miskwami, Ojibwa mi- 
‘kwaim (Proto-Algonquian e becomes 7 in both 
Ojibwa and Cree; in Proto-Algonquian i does 
not exist after an initial consonant), Cheyenne 
me”um™; Proto-Algonquian *mexpetuni 
“somebody’s arm”’, Cree mispitun, Cheyenne 
ma’a'his‘; Cheyenne ima‘tsive “it festers”’ 
comes from *wu + *melwi, cf. Cree miyiy 
“pus”, miyiwiw “il a de la postume,”’ Algon- 
quin mini “pus” (notice that in Cheyenne 
Proto-Algonquian *: causes palatalization, 
but not in Proto-Algonquian; Proto-Algon- 
quian */ appears normally as ¢ in Cheyenne). 
— Proto-Algonquian *e becomes a in Che- 
yenne before ht, derived from original *¢ as 
well as original *ht (and presumably when 
derived from original nt); before s derived 
from original *c as well as *cw; before *n 
derived from original n; before ¢ derived from 
original *¢ as well as *0; before si derived from 
*lwi; before h derived from original s; before 
p derived from original *p; before ’p derived 
from original *xp; before ’x derived from 
original *’c. Examples are: Cheyenne ™2* tam- 
ha “old woman”, Menomini miid’muh 
“woman”, Fox metemd‘a ‘old woman” 
(Ojibwa mindiméyad “old woman” has sec- 
ondary nd); Cheyenne "tovd"'* “my ear” 
*nehtawakaiyi, Cheyenne 2tovdt's “my 
ears” *nehti@wakayal: (analogical for *-ydl:), 
Fox ulawagaiyi “his ear’, Cree mihtawagay 
“somebody’s ear” (ht supported by both La- 
combe and Watkins, and one other anthority; 
also Menomini whta@’wakih ‘‘on his ear’; if 
correct, then Fox wt- must either be an error 
for w‘t-, or analogical), Ojibwa ni‘tawag “my 
ear’’ (restored from Baraga; medially Baraga’s 
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t demonstrably is ‘¢ for the most part, though 
I can not check the present case beyond the 
support of Lacombe and Watkins, and 
Menomini noted above; the vowel-quantities 
are restored on the basis of the variants given 
by Baraga, and the Algonkin variants given 
by Lemoine); n@,’mahto'v" “I obey him, her” 
(as if we had Fox *nepeme‘tawawa in this 
sense; extension of *pemi- in the sense of 
*pami- (reduplicated *papami-; cf. Ojibwa 
nimbabimitawa “TI obey him, her’’; cf. the 
Cree instrumental particles -thtaw- [with 
animate object], -iht- [with inanimate object] 
“by hearing”’) ; na‘ohata’m™* “T examine him, 
her”, Cree aswéyiméw “he guards against 
him, her” (in Cheyenne the so-called inter- 
vocalic *¢ in verbs is completely wiped out 
analogically); Cheyenne na’Sivaia’'m™ “I 
pity him, her”, Menomini as sawd'nimikutua’ 
“for they were blessed by,”’ Cree sawéyiméw 
‘the blesses him, her; has mercy on him, her,” 
Ojibwa (Baraga) ninjawénima “I have pity, 
mercy upon him”, kicawdnimigut (Jones) “he 
was pitied by”, Proto-Algonquian *necawiéle- 
maiwa, *cawdlemiwa; na’ia’o'v" “T fit him” 
(in English idiom, “‘it fits me’’), Cree tépiska- 
wew “he fits him” (in English idiom, “it 
fits him”), Proto-Algonquian *netépecka- 
wiwa, *tipeckawiwa; ™ta'tamd’* “some- 
body’s shoulder”, ™ta’tamén™"** “some- 
body’s shoulders”, Proto-Algonquian *me- 
tebemankani, *metebemankanal:, Ojibwa nin- 
dinimafigan ‘“‘my shoulder”, Algonkin (Le- 
moine) otinimangan “his shoulder’’; compare 
Cree mititiman “somebody’s shoulder”, *me- 
teBemani, which form is indirectly supported 
by Ojibwa (Baraga) nindinigan ‘‘my shoulder- 
blade”; naman” ‘I drink’, Fox nemenu, 
Proto-Algonquian *nemeno; na’pin™ “T 
crush, grind him, her”, napi’n"« “I crush, 
grind it”, Cree poskunéw “‘il le créve avec la 
main,” Fox po‘kund‘sa “he might break it’, 
Proto-Algonquian *nepdxkuniwa, *poxku- 
niiwa; a form *nepoxkunidni is also demanded 
by Cheyenne (the etymology given by Sapir, 
loc. cit., Cheyenne na-peena “I grind it” 
[from Petter], Cree pini-pu-ttaw “he grinds 





it” [from Lacombe] violates Cheyenne phone- 
tic shifts and Algonquian morphology); 
Proto-Algonquian *me6e’ciwaya “‘somebody’s 
testicle”, *neGe’ciwaya “my testicle”, Meno- 
mini nind’siway, Cree nitisiway, Fox nene‘ci- 
wa, Arapaho be6d's (pl. be6dsi’ne), Cheyenne 
mata’ xi’v*s (pl. mata’ xivu't"); na’histuma’- 
n" “T hinder him, her”, Fox utami- ‘‘hinder” 
(with -e‘si- copula, “be busy”), Cree whta- 
mihéw “‘he, she hinders him, her’, Ojibwa 
undami- (with a variety of meanings, among 
them ‘‘hinder’”’), Proto-Algonquian *netwnta- 
meniwa (the intercalated *-t- is regularly 
analogically wiped out in Cheyenne; *w be- 
comes ¢; original *-nt- and *-t- in Cheyenne 
become -st- when preceeded by 7, whether 
this i is original or not), *untamihdwa; 
na'vihpan"= “T hollow it’’, Proto-Algonquian 
*newempentini, Ojibwa wimb- “hollow’’, Cree 
wihp-, Fox instrumental particles -en- -en-, 
Ojibwa -in- -in-, Cree -in- -in-, Proto-Algon- 
quian *-en- *-en-; itamiyuht= “he has a 
stubby leg” obviously has a cognate in Cree 
timigatéw (restored from Lacombe’s timikda- 
tew) “he has short legs”, but owing to the fact 
that original *t and *6 merge into ¢ in both 
Cree and Cheyenne it is not possible to be 
positive whether *u-+-temikatd, *temikatiwa, 
or *u+Oemikati, *Oemikatéwa are the arche- 
types till a cognate! in some other language is 
found for the prior member of the compound, 
for Cree tcimigatéw (Watkins chimigataio) is 
obvious a young dialectic form of timigatéw: 
note also -gdtcé- (Watkins -gachd-) beside 
-gaté-, and Cheyenne it- in this case proves 
nothing (ordinarily it would be decisive) be- 
comes it may easily be analogical; for the 
posterior element cf. Cheyenne i’momi’%i- 
yuht* “he, she has hairy legs” *u-+-mdamé’ci- 
kataé, Fox -gaté-, etc.; the treatment of 
original *& is complex in Cheyenne; see 
below) ; nahdista’n™ “I put him out”>Proto- 
Algonquian *nesdkitenéwa, Ojibwa ninsdgi- 
dina “I carry him out of doors” (Baraga; 


1 But since *temi- means “deep’’, *Bemi- “‘stub- 
by” is more plausible. 
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though the exact phonetic restoration is a 
little uncertain, this does not affect the 
Proto-Algonquian archetype; I do not know 
if a Fox *ne‘sdgitendwa exists which it may 
not idiomatically, even if the structure is 
justifiable) ; na’sohpom™* “‘T see through him, 
her”, Proto-Algonquian *necépwipamawa, 
Cree sdbwaipaméw “‘il le voit a travers quelque 
chose,” Fox capw/(i)- “through”, -dpaméwa 
“he, she sees (looks at) him, her” (I do not 
know if they can combine; to judge from 
Baraga, the Ojibwa correspondents can); 
na,’tas* “TI accidentally cut him, her’’, Fox 
nepe‘te‘cwiwa, Proto-Algonquian *nepe’tecwa- 
wa; nigax “I accidentally cut it”, Fox 
nepe‘te‘ca, Proto-Algonquian *nepe’tec-; na- 
ma'sitsto’o" “I act pleasantly towards him, 
her” (a Cheyenne recomposition; otherwise 
we would have *namia'siststo’v"), Fox ne- 
menwitdtawdwa, Cree miyutdtawéw “il lui fait 
du bien”, Proto-Algonquian *memelwitota- 
wawa; a recomposition for *meli, as Bloom- 
field showed years ago (original *d normally 
becomes 7 in Cheyenne which in this case is 
syncopated but the phonetic effect on the 
following original ¢ is shown; original */i be- 
comes tsi in Cheyenne; apparently original 
*-lwi- became *-li-, then *-ci- [following the 
treatment of Proto-Algonquian *li which 
became *ci in prehistorictimes], then si-; later 
original */ became t; secondary *ti shifted to 
tst [original *t became *tci in Proto-Algon- 
quian times]); nama’htata’m™ “I deem him, 
her agreeable”, Fox nem inemaiwa, Cree 
miyweyiméw (he, she — him, her), Proto- 
Algonquian *nemelwdlemawa; e'yahaht= “‘he, 
she listens to it”, Proto-Algonquian *u + 
*pesent-, Fox pe‘setamwa “‘he listens to it”, 
Ojibwa ninpisinddn (Baraga) “I listen to 
it”; nitam™ “my sister-in-law” (male spea- 
ker), “‘my brother-in-law” (female speaker), 
Proto-Algonquian *né0emwa, Fox ninemwa, 
Ojibwa ninim, Menomini wénimun “his sister- 
in-law, brother-in-law (Fox uwinemdni, Pro- 
to-Algonquian *uwéfemél:), Cree nitim; na- 
hohta’m™ “T overtake him, her”, Proto- 
Algonquian *netatemawa (intercalated *-é- in 
II 











verbs in Cheyenne is wiped out analogically), 
Ojibwa nindadima “TI overtake him, her’, 
Cree atiméw “‘he comes up to him” (naho'hta- 
mi'st “T overtake it” is an analogical exten- 
sion; in Algonkin and Cree the same thing 
happens) ; ma’ta’””e “timber, forest”, probably 
Proto-Algonquian *me’tekoki “trees”, Ojibwa 
mi‘tigdg, Menomini me’tekwak (with ana- 
logical -wak for *-6k; the word is inanimate in 
some languages, e. g., Fox me‘tegini = 
*metekoli); nani’yu “I suckle him, her’, 
Proto-Algonquian *nendnlawa, na’nih« “she 
nursed me”, Proto-Algonquian *nendnlekwa, 
Fox néniwa, Cree ndhéw, Menomini ndhnew, 
Proto-Algonquian *nédnliéwa “she suckles 
him” (presupposes knowledge of Proto-Al- 
gonquian phonology ; Cheyenne niihe “nurse 
thou him’, and Menomini nédhsin demand 
an archetype *nédnci ; Algonkin ndj is obvious- 
ly a late analogical product; *n/ becomes h or 
¥ according to the adjacent sounds). I find 
that I have been pretty consistent in the use 
of a and a. Anyhow, these examples are 
enough to show that Sapir’s surmise that 
e (1) sometimes becomes a in Cheyenne 
(though in his opinion not the regular 
correspondent ; see below) can besubstantiated 
to the extent that it is clear that the change of 
e to an a-vowel must be the regular shift. I am 
at present unable to formulate the exact con- 
ditions governing the shifts of secondary 
terminal *e, and can only say it may appear 
as a’, a, *, @’* (with high tone; all long vowels 
in Cheyenne have high tone, and are in- 
variably the result of secondary changes, for 
in Cheyenne all original long vowels are 
regularly shortened) or may be lost. Examples 
follow: hi’na’ ‘“‘goose”, from *wnexka (Fox 
ane‘ka), cf. Cree niska, Ojibwa ni‘ka, Ara- 
paho ne” “goose, brant, crane”, derived from 
Proto-Algonquian *nexka (I do not know 
the rationale of such doublets but they are 
well-known doublets), hista’s “navel”, Ojibwa 
udis, Cree mitisi, Proto-Algonquian *utesi, 
*metesi (*u becomes i in Cheyenne; st is 
secondary for *t); na’ntha, *nendnlekwa “she 
suckles me”, Fox nendnegwa; cf. Cree ndhéw 
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“she suckles him, her’ derived from *nédnla- 
wa (as this has already been proved I do not 
need to prove it here); nadiha “he mentions 
me”, Proto-Algonquian *newénlekwa, cf. Cree 
wthéw “he names him”, Menomini wéhnew 
“he names him”, both derived from Proto- 
Algonquian ‘*wénldéwa; Proto-Algonquian 
ne'lehku “kill ye him” (with * as shown 
Eastern Algonquian languages and Delaware, 
not *’@ as given by Bloomfield; *’6 and *’/ are 
merged in Fox, Ojibwa, Menomini, Cheyenne 
and Arapaho yielding ‘s, s, ’n, ’h [secondarily 
’y], s respectively), Fox nese‘ku, Cheyenne 
na”ha (na’’xiya “kill thou him” is based on 
Proto-Algonquian *ne’ci, Fox ne‘ci); navdma 
“he looks at me”, Proto-Algonquian *newd- 
pamekwa, Fox newépamegwa; nai”¥e “he 
fears me”, Proto-Algonquian *neku’dekwa, 
Fox neku‘segwa, Cree nikustig; namaii+ “he 
barks at me,” Proto-Algonquian *nemekibek- 
wa, cf. Cree migitéw ‘“‘he, she barks at him, 
her” derived from *mekidéwa, Ojibwa wmi- 
ginan “he, she barks at him her’, derived 
from *u-+*mekida-; na,’mahto'v" “he, she 
obeys (listens to) me’, derived from *ne- 
pemehtawekwa: see above, but this is analog- 
ical for *-hiakwa (which line of reascning 
again presupposes knowledge of what has 

y been proved); ma’e’x* “somebody’s 
eye”, Proto-Algonquian *meckéncekwi, Cree 
miskisig, Ojibwa nickinjig ‘““my eye”, Ara- 
paho besi’se’*; ma’u'ht= “somebody’s fore- 
head”, Proto-Algonquian *mexkahtekwi, Cree 
miskahtig, cf. Algonkin uckahtiguiig ‘‘on his, 
her forehead” which is derived from *uckahte- 
kunki (knowledge of the ordinary shifts is 
presupposed; but I add that the conversion 
of *¢ to *tc before original i in Proto-Algon- 
quian times shows at once that 7 in the Cree 
and Algonkin words is secondary), which in 
turn presupposes *uckahtekwi for the general 
case; the Cree substantival -skahtigwd- con- 
firms this; Kickapoo u‘keci [Jones] clearly is 
unrelated) ; hd’m™= ‘on the other side of the 
river”, Proto-Algonquian *akamenki, Ojibwa 
agamitig, Cree agamihk, cf. Fox agaméd‘egi; 
vi'te “fat”, Proto-Algonquian *wélenwi, Cree 





wiyin, Fox winenwi, Arapaho nine’n; naoha’s 
“T arise”, Proto-Algonquian *nepasekwi, Fox 
nepa‘segui; i'ma’ “he barks”, derived from 
*u+*meki, cf. Ojibwa migi “he, she barks’, 
derived from *mekiwa (final *wa is regularly 
lost after 1 in Ojibwa; Proto-Algonquian *e 
becomes i; Proto-Algonquian *: does not 
occur after an initial consonant; so *me- is 
certain; *ki, rather than *ke, is given in 
accordance with the general principles of 
Algonquian languages); 7’xa’« “‘he, she urin- 
ates’’, derived from *u+*ceki, cf. Fox cegiwa, 
Menomini sekéw, both derived from *cekiwa, 
as is Cree sigiw (sikiw in Bloomfield’s tran- 
scription); «’vdma’« “he is seen by’, derived 
from *u+*wapameku (?% or something like 
it), ef. Fox wapamegwa, derived from *wapa- 
mekwa; namaita’e “they bark at me”, appar- 
ently derived from *nemekibekoki (know- 
ledge of ordinary Algonquian considerations 
are presupposed; cf. namait« “he barks at 
me’’, derived from *nemekibekwa: see above). 
Presumably the quantities and qualities of 
the vowels of the preceding syllables, the 
nature of the preceding consonant, the 
tempo, and rhetorical lengthening in part are 
responsible for the varying treatment. — An 
example showing the loss of secondary final 
*e is if “day”, Proto-Algonquian *kécekwi, 
Fox ki‘cegwi, Cree kisig, both meaning “‘sky.”” 
— According to Sapir Proto-Algonquian e 
(or rather Z in his scheme) becomes o in 
Cheyenne, at least in part. But he uses this 
as a regular shift. So he explains Petter’s ho- 
hona “‘stone” as the equivalent of Fox a‘seni, 
etc., considering the second o as the reflex of 
e (I) and the first 0 as being assimilated from 
a, and -na for *-ni. From the evidence of 
Menomini a’sen we know today the arche- 
types are *a’senya, *a’seni (or rather, *a’sent 
if not levelled analogically in early times), 
for the word in some languages is animate, in 
some inanimate. I have recorded Cheyenne 
ho’ho’na’’*, which is a presumable error for 
*ho’hona”*!, This phonetically can not come 


11It is not an error. June 1934. Do we have 
reduplication ? 
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from either archetype, for original *-nya as 
well as *-ni (*-nt) would be lost (Cheyenne 
vi'n™ “marrow” is practically an accented 
monosyllable, Proto-Algonquian *wéni, Cree 
wint, Natick ween, etc. and hence has unusual 
treatment). However, I believe it belongs 
indirectly with the group, but since the nor- 
mal correspondents to Proto-Algonquian a 
in Cheyenne are o and wu (under different 
conditions), and since (as I have shown 
above), a, a are the regular correspondents to 
*e, it is obvious that we have vowel-assimila- 
tion working in a direction opposite that 
imagined by Sapir. Baraga gives an Ojibwa 
word assinins “pebble”. If we can rely upon 
the vowel-quantities given by Baraga (we 
can not always) an archetype *a’senensa is 
justifiable, and the Cheyenne word perhaps 
comes from this. But Watkins gives Cree 
usinnes. If we can rely upon his orthography 
(we can not always, particularly e is occa- 
sionally wrong for i) asinis would have to 
be restored which would demand *a’senénsa 
from which the Cheyenne word in question 
can not be derived. I know of but two other 
cases where *e apparently becomes o (or rather 
u). The word for “thunder-bird” in Cheyenne 
nunu'ma’. But I have previously pointed out 
that Fox neneme‘kiwa, Ojibwa animi‘ki (pl. 
animi‘kig), Menomini ind’mehkiwak (plural) 
can not come from one archetype: *nenemezx- 
kiwa, *anemexkiwa, *inemexkiwa are presup- 
posed!. Hence this word should hardly be used 
to establish a general shift. It may be pointed 
out that though strictly *nanamexkiwa is 
postulated by the Cheyenne word, it is not 
impossible that *nanemexkiwa with sub- 
sequent vocalic assimilation, is out of the 
question. But no stress should be laid on this?. 
Cheyenne nw’tu’m™ “first”? obviously corres- 
ponds to Ojibwa ni‘tam “first”, derived from 


1 And Cree unimiskiwag “‘thunder-birds” requires 
*unemexkiwaki. 

2 T am inclined to believe that *nenemexkiwa is 
the primary archetype, and that the other arche- 
types are dissimilations of this; initial e would be 
replaced by 7. 

11° 





an archetype *ne’tami. The first w obviously 
is a vocalic assimilation of a = *e. Summing 
up we may say that where o or u stands for 
original e it is caused by assimilation, and can 
not be used to bolster up a general rule. 
An i-vowel, irrespective of source, con- 
verts an immediately following original *¢ 
and *nt to st; so does the Cheyenne diphtong 
ai when derived from *-eku- or *-epé-, but 
not from *-esé-; analogical levelling occurs in 
some cases. Examples are nahdista'n™ “I put 
him out’, derived from *nesakitendwa, 
Ojibwa (Baraga) ninsdgidina, Fox sdagit-, 
sdgittci (the instrumental particles -en- -en- 
are common enough in Fox but I do not 
know if they can combine with sdgit-, with 
which they should theoretically); Cheyenne 
mo’s’s'mis'¥# “big bag of grass”, derived 
from *mackimutéyi, Fox mackimuté%i, Cree 
maskimut, Ojibwa mackimud; Proto-Algon- 
quian *ickutéwi “fire”, Cree iskutéw, Fox 
ackutdéwi (with secondary a- for i-; as I have 
pointed out previously [I[JAL VIII, pp. 43, 
44] initial i sometimes appears as a in Fox, 
though the conditions are ill defined), 
Menomini iskd’tdéw, Ojibwa ickudd, Arapaho 
hist'ta, Cheyenne ho’i’ste (*ickutdéwi became 
*qckutéwi with vocalic assimilation; from 
*ackutiéwi the Cheyenne word is derived 
without difficulty); Proto-Algonquian *me- 
tesi “somebody’s navel”, *utesi “his, her 
navel”, Cree mitisi, Ojibwa udis, Cheyenne 
hi'sta’e “navel” (not “his, her navel’’); Proto- 
Algonquian *widhi “his, her heart’’, Cree 
utéh, Fox utéi, Ojibwa udd, Cheyenne hi’st« 
“heart”; Proto-Algonquian *newétapimaiwa 
“T sit with him, her”, *wétapimdwa “he, she 
sits with him, her”, Cree witapiméw, Ojibwa 
wadabimad “‘he, she who sits with him, her’’, 
Cheyenne na’vistt&m™; na’hohtami'ste “TI 
overtake it’, based upon *netatemintdini 
(this is an analogical extension; Cree and 
Algonkin have some forms also based on 
*atemi-; but Cree atiméw “he, she comes up 
to him”, Algonkin atim “reach him”, Ojibwa 
nindadima ‘I overtake him, her”, nindadin- 
din “T overtake it,” Cheyenne nahohta’m™ 
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“T overtake him, her” show positively that 
the Proto-Algonquian archetypes were *ate- 
m- with animate object, *ate-nt- with inani- 
mate object); Cheyenne na’histuma'n™ “T 
hinder him, her’’, based upon *netuntamenda- 
wa (intercalated *-t- is regularly wiped out in 
Cheyenne verbs), though the published 
Algonkin, Fox, Ojibwa, and Cree material 
seems to indicate that the instrumental 
particle *-en- originally did not go with 
*yuntami (Fox utami-m-, utami-‘- with anima- 
te objects; similarly Algonkin and Ojibwa 
undami, Cree uhtami); Proto-Algonquian 
*mekuntakani ‘““somebody’s throat’, *ukunta- 
kani “his, her throat’, Cree miguhtaigan, 
Ojibwa ugundagan, Arapaho bétw (though 
hardly recognizable as a cognate, it is an 
exact correspondent), Cheyenne maisto’“; 
Cheyenne naistan"- “I make it enter’’, based 
upon *nepéntendini, cf. Cree pihtinam “he 
puts it in”, Ojibwa pind- “enter”, Fox pit-, 
Menomini pihi-; Proto-Agonquian *utempi 
“his, her brain”, Kickapoo utepi, Cree utihp, 
Cheyenne hista’hp* “brain” (not “his, her 
brain”); Proto-Algonquian *utdntani “his, 
her heel’’, Ojibwa udéndan, Cheyenne histsi’- 
st” (original *nt becomes ts before 7 in Che- 
yenne, irrespective of sources; final *-ni is 
regularly lost). Proof that Cheyenne ai when 
derived from Proto-Algonquian *-esé- does 
not convert an immediately following *¢ to st 
is natta’o’v" “IT crowd him, her’’, derived from 
*nesénteckawaiwa, cf. Cree sithtiskawéw “he 
presses upon him”, *sénteckawéwa, Ojibwa 
sind-, sindji-, sins- ‘‘press upon” (from *sént-, 
*séntci-, *séns-; these variations are normal 
under defined conditions). Analogy and re- 
composition sometimes operate against the 
shifts, thus, eva“ita’m™ “the water is deep”’; 
for Proto-Algonquian *temi ‘“‘deep’’, cf. Cree 
timiw “the water is deep”, Ojibwa dimi 
(Baraga), “it is deep” (of a lake, river, etc.). 
[Proto-Algonquian *temi, not *timi, is de- 
manded because, as is well-known, *: after 
an initial consonant is unknown in Proto- 
Algonquian; and original *¢ would shift to tc 
before original i; *e and *i merge into i in 





both Cree and Ojibwa.] Similarly ita’ xiyd’« 
“he stands upon”, derived from *u+*tahci- 
(a bye-form of *tah6-; Cree téhtapiw “‘he is 
seated upon”, Ojibwa tessab (nin), given by 
Baraga, “I am sitting on, etc.” prove that in 
this case Cree ht is derived from *h@ and no 
other combination; analogical forms in Cree, 
Algonkin, and Ojibwa have disturbed the 
original distribution of proper forms) +*ka- 
pawi' (or something close to this, cf. the Cree, 
Fox, Ojibwa correspondents). Proto-Algon- 
quian *k is kept as such in na’kahim™ “‘T see 
him, her close’”’ which is presumably derived 
from *nekesipamawa; there is connection 
with Cree kisewak “at, by, near’, cited by 
Watkins, kisiwak “proche”, cited by La- 
combe (kisiwak, Bloomfield); but without an 
Ojibwa and Menomini correspondent it is 
impossible to know whether the archetype 
contains *s, *hs, *ns: the Cheyenne word bars 
’s; for -6- ‘‘see” see the section dealing with 
Proto-Algonquian *p. Proto-Algonquian *k 
appears as hk after Cheyenne u (derived 
from *a and *@) if immediately preceeding 
Cheyenne wu or “ (derived from *a or.*d), 
thus: Proto-Algonquian *wxpwakana “pipe”, 
Cree uspwigan, Fox a‘pwagana, Ojibwa 
u‘pwagan, Cheyenne he’u’hk« ; Cheyenneivu'h- 
k« “it is crooked”, derived from *u+*wakya, 
Cree wigdw, derived from *wakydwi (the 
known principles of Algonquian word-forma- 
tion demand these archetypes), Fox wd- 
genamwa ‘‘he bends it”, derived from *wake- 
namwa, etc.; Proto-Algonquian *uwdakani 
“bowl”, Cree uydgan, Fox andgani (with 
unoriginal initial a: see IJAL VIII: 43, 44), 
Menomini undkan, Ojibwa unagan (the 
Shawnee correspondent presents certain dif- 
ficulties terminally, not medially), Cheyenne 
hitu’hk« “dish, vessel ;” ivi’u'hk* “it is bitter,” 
derived from *u+*wé’sakyd, cf. Ojibwa 
wisaga (postconsonantic *y is regularly lost 
in Ojibwa, though original *yd is reflected by 
i after consonants, except that after *c there 


1 This is presumably the ultimate archetype; 
but probably *-kapi- (a new formation) is the 
immediate archetype. 
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is no trace of the y of yd; also in Cheyenne 
y regularly is lost after consonants, but 
postconsonantic *yd regularly yields 4), 
derived from *wé’sakyawi; both these are 
presumably new formations, cf. Cree wisagan 
“it is bitter”, Algonkin wisagan, Natick 
wesogkon, the Ojibwa doublet wisagan which 
demand *wé’sakanwi as the archetype (’s 
proved by Menomini wé’sakesiw “he is in 
pain”; see Bloomfield, Language, I: 149). 
Proto-Algonquian *k appears ash in na’hah- 
pa'n"e “T close it’, derived from *nekependni, 
cf. Cree kip-, Fox kep-, Natick kuppaham 
“he stops, shuts, closes it’. Proto-Algon- 
quian *k becomes y after Cheyenne i and e. 
Thus, itamiyuht* “he, she has a stubby leg’, 
derived from *u+*6emikata, cf. Cree timiga- 
téw, derived from *Oemikdtiwa, Fox -gata- 
“leg”, Ojibwa -gddd-, etc.; imomi’ Siyu'ht« 
“he, she has hairy legs”, derived from *u+ 
*mamé’cikata, cf. Fox mi‘ci- “hairy”, Meno- 
mini mi’si-, Ojibwa misi-, etc.; *ma- is a 
normal reduplication of *mé-; Proto-Algon- 
quian *nemékaOawa “I fight with him”, Fox 
nemiganaiwa, Cheyenne na’ miyut"; cf. Algon- 
kin migac “fight him”, derived from *mékaci, 
Natick mekonau “‘he fights with him”’, derived 
from *mékabdwa; imiiyd’e “he, she stands 
exposed”’, derived from *u+*médxké+*kapi, 
ef. Fox mé‘ki- (the original meaning is seen 
in the combination with the -en-instrumen- 
tal, m6‘ken- ‘““expose’’); I have not material 
enough to determine whether Ojibwa has 
generalized a stem md‘ki- from the combina- 
tion mé‘kin- where the 7 is historically justi- 
fiable, or whether md‘ki- occurs; Cree 
moskinam “he uncovers it”, derived from 
*moxenamwa; Cree modskistawéw “‘he rushes 
upon him” corresponds exactly to Fox 
mo‘ki‘tawdéwa and both come from a Proto- 
Algonquian archetype *mézké’tawiwa; if 
this belongs here terminal *é is guaranteed ; 
but if it does not, then *méxki +-*kapi should 
be given above; notice that Proto-Algon- 
quian *mécki- “fill” (demanded by Fox 
m6‘cki-, Ojibwa mécki-) naturally occurs as 
moski- in Cree; which accounts for the 





various disparate meanings of Cree méski-; 
*-kapi- “stand” alone will account for 
Cheyenne -y6’e; this is clearly a secondary 
formation, for a Proto-Algonquian archetype 
*-kaipawi- is demanded by Cree, Menomini, 
and Ojibwa; Fox -gapda- is unclear; however 
a partial parallel exist in *wapi-, *wapa- 
“see, look at’’; note also ita’ xiyd’« ‘‘he stands 
upon”, derived from *u+tahcikapi ; *téhci- is 
a doublet of *téh@- according to recognized 
principles of Algonquian linguistics; *#ah0- is 
demanded by Ojibwa tis-, Cree téht-: new 
formations occur commonly in Cree, etc. 
which need not be discussed here; Cheyenne 
e'yo" “it is dry”, derived from *u-+ 
*kahkya, cf. Fox ka‘ke‘samwa “he dries it’, 
derived from *kahkesamwa. Initial *k is lost 
before *é, thus, Proto-Algonquian *k2@6emwa 
“thy brother-in-law” (female speaker), “thy 
sister-in-law” (male speaker), Cree kitim, Fox 
kinemwa, Menomini wé’nimun (Bloomfield’s 
Texts at 512) “his sister-in-law”, derived 
from *uwé6eméli (Fox uwineméni), Ojibwa 
kinim, etc., Cheyenne i’tam™; Proto-Algon- 
quian *kécekwi, “sky, day”, Fox ki‘cegwi, 
Cheyenne 7’S‘. Medial *& is lost in the com- 
binations *-aki-, -*akd-, *-aki-, *-eké-, but 
contraction does not take place. Thus, Proto- 
Algonquian *netakimawaki “I count them 
(an.)”, Cree nitagimawag, Ojibwa nindagi- 
mag, Cheyenne na’ hdimod’’* (intercalated *-t- 
in verbal forms is wholly wiped out analogi- 
cally in Cheyenne) ;Cheyenne 7’ rdis‘ “he, she 
is hanging”, derived from *w+*akdtcine 
(intercalated *-t- is analogically wiped out in 
Cheyenne verbal forms; final *-ne, not -n in 
accordance with the general considerations of 
Algonquian linguistics), i’ 76i’st= “it is hang- 
ing”, derived from *u+*akdtaé; Cheynne F is 
a variant of A after 7; cf. Cree agétcin “he, 
she is hanging”, Fox agd*tcinwa, “‘he, she is 
hanging”, agdtéwi “it is hanging”, Ojibwa 
agodjin, agoda, Proto-Algonquian archetypes 
*akdtcinwa, *akdtdwi (the Cree inanimate has 
replaced the old auxiliary with a new-forma- 
tion; Proto-Algonquian *akd6aéwa “‘he, she 
hangs him, her’’, Cree agétéw, Fox agdndwa) ; 
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notice that Cheyenne 7’ Yo’s’st< “‘he approaches 
howling’ (a word of uncertain etymology) is 
distinguished from i’ Ydi’st« by a short o and 
a strong glottal stop; Cheyenne nahdista’n™ 
“T put him, her out’, derived from *nesak- 
itendwa, Ojibwa ninsdgidina (Baraga) “I carry 
him out, I turn him out’, Cree sdgihtin “‘it 
sprouts”, derived from *sdkihOenwi (proved 
by the animate sdgisin, derived from *sakih- 
cinwa), Fox sdgiici “‘outside’”’, Proto-Algon- 
quian *nekéwai “I return”, Fox nekiwe, 
Cheyenne néiv*« (Cree kiwéw “he, she re- 
turns”, Fox kiwéiwa; the archetype is *ké- 
wiwa); Cheyenne nai’s“ “I cut him, her’, 
derived from *nekéckecwaiwa, cf. Cree kiskis- 
wew “he cuts him off”, derived from *kéckec- 
wawa; the contrast with Cheyenne naimom™ 
“T see him, her secretly”, *nekémapamawa, 
indicates that contraction of *-ewé- to -ai- is 
conditioned upon the loss of an intervocalic 
*~p- in the next syllable. 

It is not easy to formulate with precision 
the shifts of *& when in original final syllables. 
Thus some Algonquian languages have a 
vocative plural which demand -i:ke (Fox), 
others -tuke (Ojibwa), others both, according 
to the dialect (Cree). Since « and wu fall to- 
gether in Cheyenne it is uncertain how to 
interpret hitani’s** “men”: (*ilenituke? *ile- 
nitike?). The contrast 7’% “sky”, derived 
from *kécekwi (Fox ki‘cegwa, etc.), ma’e'x* 
“gsomebody’s eye’, derived from *meckén- 
cekwi (Ojibwa nickinjig “my eye”, Natick 
muskésuk, Shawnee [Gatschet] huskisegwi 
“his, her eye”, Kickapoo [Jones] uskicegwi), 
na'ohi’« “T arise”, derived from *nepasekwi 
(Fox nepa‘segwi) is presumably due to dif- 
ferent conditions in the archetypes and 
reflexes. In verbs *ne-—*kwa is regularly 
reflected by na—+ (rhetorically na—a), e. g., 
na'nih« “‘she suckles me”, *nendnlekwa (Fox 
nenonegwa, cf. Cree nodhéw ‘‘she suckles him, 
her’’, derived from *nénléwa). But until the 
function and history of such passes as 
400'ma’e “he, she is seen” (*u-+wapame-) 
is clear an exact formulation of the shift 
must be deferred. So also final *-aki normally 





yields -o’” but sz’yut “corpses” derived from 
*tcépayaki (Fox tcipaiyagi) indicates a dif- 
ferent treatment under special conditions; 
as do a few other Cheyenne words. Anyhow, 
it seems as if -o’% (especially in the form 
-iyo"") had been analogically extended in 
Cheyenne: which increases our difficulties in 
enunciating precise shifts. — *k is lost and 
contraction takes places in the combinations 
*-aka-, *aka-, *-akd-, *-aka-, *-eké-, *-eki-, 
*-eku-, *-iku-, -iku-, *uké-, *uku-. Thus, 
Proto-Algonquian *nenakafawa “I abandon 
him, her’, *nakaOdwa “he, she abandons him, 
her”, Fox nenagandiwa, nagandwa, Cree na- 
gabéw, Cheyenne na’ndt*; Proto-Algonquian 
*nepakamawa “I strike him, her’, Fox nepa- 
gamaiwa, Cheyenne nad’m™; Proto-Algon- 
quian *akaémenki “on the other side of 
water’, Cree agamihk, Ojibwa agdmifg (cf. 
also Fox agdmd‘egi), Cheyenne hém™=; Proto- 
Algonquian *nehtawakaiyi “my ear”, *nehta- 
wakayal. “my ears”, Cree nihtiwagay, Fox 
netawagaiyi (with analogical -t- for *-‘-; 
similarly Kickapoo), Menomini whta@’wakan 
“his ears”, Ojibwa ni‘tawag (t of Baraga 
usually means ‘¢; Menomini and Ojibwa lack 
the *y suffix; so too Natick me’hta'wog 
“somebody’s ear”); Cheyenne *htovd‘uts 
“my ears” ("@4tovd"'*< “my ear” apparently 
has a u-glide); Cheyenne "atin" “my 
spine”, ™2’%atén™" “somebody’s spine”, are 
clearly animate plurals and are derived 
presumably from some such archetypes as 
*netatakakwanaki, *metatakakwanaki, the syl- 
lable -ta- having vocalic assimilation (for *a 
normally yields o, u); but these can scarcely 
be original, and the animate gender would 
seem to be due to archetype of “vertebra’’: 
ef. Fox wulatagigwani “his back-bone”, 
Jones’s Fox Texts, 72. 14, 15, 16, Kickapoo 
(Jones) tata‘kdgwani (pl. tata‘kagwandni) 
“back-bone” (probably *u+-tataégwani should 
be the normal orthography of Fox and 
Kickapoo), Ojibwa (Baraga) tatagdgwan, 
nintatagagwan “‘back-bone”, “my back- 


bone’, Algonkin (Lemoine) otatakékwan “‘his 
spine’’, otatakakoman “his vertebra” (which 
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shows the word is animate; nitatakakom ‘“‘my 
vertebra” would not show this), Cree (Wat- 
kins) ootutookwakun “back-bone”’ (said to be 
of local usage only ; presumably wtatugwagan), 
Montagnais ttutdkuagan, tutukuagdn “spine” 
obviously belong here, but seem to have 
suffered vocalic assimilation; ito’6’m™ ‘“‘it 
is cold water’, derived form *u-+-*tahkakami, 
ef. Fox ta‘kyawi “it is cold”, Ojibwa ta‘ka- 
gami “it is cool, cold” [of a liquid], derived 
from *tahkakamiwi in accordance with known 
shifts; Ojibwa ta‘kigami “‘cold spring water’’, 
Cree tahkigamiw “it is cold” (of water) are 
more remotely related; Cheyenne hiiu’hk» 
“vessel, dish” (pl. hitu’hku™*s*) derived from 
*ylakani, Cree uydgan, Fox andgani (with 
secondary initial a), Menomini wndkan, 
Ojibwa wnadgan, shows a varying treatment 
owing to the (regular) loss of final -ni; 
naimo'm™ “T see him, her secretly”, derived 
from *nekémaipamawa, Fox nekimapamaiwa, 
Ojibwa nitgimabama, cf. Cree kimapaméw 
“the, she sees him, her secretly’’, derived from 
*kémapamaiwa; naivovo’ “I stand looking 
-ipi- “look”; the contrast with Cheyenne 
natives “T return”, derived from *nekéwa, 
Fox nekiwe, kiwdwa ‘he, she returns’, in- 
dicates that contraction is conditioned upon 
the loss of another consonant; Proto- 
Algonquian *nemekibekwa “he, she barks at 
me”, Algonkin nimiginig, Cheyenne namaite, 
cf. Cree migitéw “‘he, she barks at him, her”, 
derived from *meki6aéwa, Ojibwa wmiginan 
“he, she barks at him her,” derived from 
*wmekibalt (some known facts are passed over 
silently) ; Proto-Algonquian *nekw’bekwa “he, 
she fears me’’, Cree nikustig, Fox neku‘segwa, 
Cheyenne nai”¥e; nai’vain" “he fears us 
excl.” which is derived from *nekw’6ekundna, 
Fox neku‘segunana (final *n+vowel is reg- 
ularly lost in Cheyenne); Proto-Algonquian 
*mekuntakani “somebody’s throat’, Cree 
miguhtagan, Kickapoo (Jones) ugutaigdni, 
Ojibwa nitigundagan “my throat”, Cheyenne 
maisto’’ (the Cheyenne termination can not 
be associated with any degree of certainty 





with the Algonquian archetype, for it may be 
analogical; this is discussed elsewhere in this 
paper) ; Proto- Algonquian *metdl:kumi ‘“‘some- 
body’s nostril”, Cree mitéyigum, Algonkin 
(Cuoq) nitenikom “my nostril” (wrongly 
analyzed by Cuoq as shown by Lemoine’s 
-tenikome- in compounds), cf. Ojibwa -ddni- 
gumd- “nostril”, derived from *-tdlukumé-. 
Cheyenne ™ta'ts’ém™ (the glottalization is 
very weak and may be accidental) (the 
Cheyenne word is decisive in reconstructing 
the archetype; */ becomes ¢ which becomes ts 
before a Cheyenne i, 2 irrespective of source, 
and before terminal i and 1 which are lost; 
the Cree and Ojibwa and Algonkin forms 
could come from *-éile- which will not 
account for the Cheyenne form; now since 
*-tali- would have changed to *-téci- in Proto- 
Algonquian times we must fall back upon 
*-téli-, for *: does not cause original preceed- 
ing *J to become *c, and it does cause Che- 
yenne ¢ from */, etc. to shift to ts when im- 
mediately before it; Fox -gumd- “nose” is 
more distantly related); émitsi’hn™ “he 
walks with something concealed,” derived 
from *u+*kémét- (knowledge that the third 
person animate singular in Cheyenne verbs 
is derived from *u- is presupposed), Cree 
kimotisiw “he is secret, he is sly”, derived 
from *kémétesiwa, Fox kimét- “secret” (strict- 
ly a compound in origin), etc.; Cheyenne 
thn “walk” is common enough; it is 
tempting to derive this from *-uh@d- (Cree 
-uhté-, Fox -u‘sti, Men. -éhne-), but there are 
phonetic difficulties; niya’taxé’n™ “he ac- 
cidentally cut us incl.”, based upon *kepe’te- 
cukundana (ni- of course is not a phonetic but 
an analogical transformation unless of alien 
origin), cf. Cree pistiswéw “he, she cuts him, 
her by accident”, derived from *pe’tecwiwa, 
Ojibwa nimbi‘tijudis “TI cut myself accident- 
ally”, derived from *nepe’tecutiso, Menomini 
pe’tenam “he picks it up by mistake’, derived 
from *pe’tenamwa; e’simisi “he, she fears to 
eat’’, derived from *u+*kw’ci +*métici; Cree 
kustéw “‘he, she fears him, her’, Fox ku‘sdwa, 
Menomini ko’new require *kw’Odwa as the 
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archetype; now although *-’6- is really the 
particle transitivizing the verbal stem, appa- 
rently in Proto-Algonquian times *ku’6- was 
felt as the stem; and with the connective *-i-, 
*ku’0- in accordance with established shifts 
would become *ku’c-; so *ku’ci- occurred in 
making verbal compounds (Cree kusi-, Ojib- 
wa kuci-; at present I can not cite similar 
forms in other dialects; for the shift cf. Cree 
kusi “fear thou him, her’, Fox ku‘ci, Meno- 
mini ko’sin [with secondary -n as has been 
shown by Bloomfield] which require *ku’ci 
as the archetype); Fox mi“tci- “eat’’, Cree 
mitci-; it is plausible (but no more) that 
i‘tamis*‘ “he, she has a stubby nose”’, is derived 
from *u+*Oemi+*kuci, but it is possible 
that the archetype is *u+*0emi+*xkuci; 
the difficulty is caused by the fact that fre- 
quently in Algonquian languages consonantic 
differences between independent words for 
bodily parts and substantivals which are 
incorporated within the verbal compound are 
levelled, and it should be noticed that in any 
event that the Cheyenne word terminally 
shows such influence; for *-ku6d- is the ex- 
pected substantival, cf. Cree timikutéw (from 
Lacombe) “‘he, she has a short nose’’, derived 
from *Oemiku$dwa; now terminal *a is 
characteristic for substantivals, terminal *7 
for independent nouns denoting bodily parts 
(thus Proto-Algonquian *u-nexki “his, her 
arm”’, *-nexki- “‘arm”’; proved by Cree, etc.) ; 
it is known that in Proto-Algonquian times 
*@ shifted to *c before *i; hence *-xkuii 
would shift to *-xkuci, but the plural would 
be *-xku@ali; hence Ojibwa u‘kuj “his, her 
beak”, derived from *uzxkuci, cf. Arapaho 
bé’is‘ “‘somebody’s nose”, derived from 
*mexkuci : Cree miskut has taken the terminal 
¢ (the regular correspondent to Proto- 
Algonquian *#) from the plural where it is 
justified; Cree has a doublet showing the 
analogical influence of the substantival; mén 
“feather” (from Petter) is more easily derived 
from *mékuna (Fox miguna, Natick me’kun) 
than from *mekwana (Cree and Ojibwa 
migwan); note that in Cheyenne the word is 





inanimate in contrast with the gender in the 
other languages cited; the terminal n is re- 
tained either by analogy of the plural, or 
more likely because it is an accented mono- 
syllable (cf. vi’n™ “marrow”, derived from 
*weni, Cree wini, Ojibwa win); it is clear 
that *-dka contracted (Proto-Algonquian 
*mebokani ‘‘somebody’s hip”, Cree mitdgan 
“his, her hip”, *u0dgani “‘his, her hip’, Ojibwa 
unogan), but unfortunately internal evidence 
shows that I have recorded the Cheyenne 
correspondent faultily and so the final result 
is not clear (the Cheyenne word “‘haunch”’ is 
animate plural also); nasz ‘‘one” (Petter; z 
means ts) is derived from *nekuti (Fox neguti, 
etc. Ojibwa nifigut has secondary %) and so 
clearly belongs here; *w normally becomes 
which converts original following *¢ to st; st 
before *; becomes sts; the vowels *-u- and 
*4 are syncopated in the Cheyenne word. 
There is no question but that *% appears as a 
glottal stop at times. This shift is certain for 
the combinations *-aki, *-akdki, *-aku-, 
*Gwaki, *-eki, *-éki; also in *-ekwi under 
special conditions. Thus, 7’ma’* “he, she 
barks”, derived from *u+*meki, Ojibwa migi 
(it will be recalled that in Cree and Ojibwa 
é appears as i, and that in Proto-Algonquian 
7 is not allowed after an initial consonant), 
derived from *mekiwa; 1’xa@’* ‘“‘he, she urin- 
ates”, derived from *u-+*ceki, Fox cegiwa, 
Cree sikiw, Menomini sekéw, all derived from 
*cekiwa, cf. Ojibwa (Baraga) jigiwin “urine” ; 
Cheyenne vé’ “tent, home place”, derived 
from *wéki which was extracted from *uwéki 
“his dwelling”, Fox uwigi (Fox nigi is derived 
from *néki which stands for an earlier *ne- 
wéki in accordance with the principles which 
I established years ago); Cheyenne né,_’m**- 
to’’* “they agree with (listen to) me’’, derived 
from *nepemehtakdki (I shown previously that 
in Proto-Algonquian times *aw contracted to 
*a before certain consonants, including *k, but 
to *6 before others, e. g. *6; note na ,’mahto’v" 
“I agree with him, her”, derived from 
*nepemehtawawa ; Cheyenne na,’mahto'v: “he, 
she agrees with me”, is an analogical new- 
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formation ; if *pem- combines with *-ehtaw- in 
Fox, there are forms like *nepemetawdna 
*nepemetagogi, *nepeme‘tagwa, *kepeme‘tone, 
etc.; *-ehtaw- is common enough in Fox, and 
many Algonquian languages); Cheyenne 
nt’ yam"t6’ in" “he, she agrees with us” 
(inclusive), an analogical form initially or of 
alien origin, which is based upon *kepemehta- 
kunaéna (or something very similar to this 
terminally); naé,mt6'in"* “he, she agrees 
with us” (exclusive), not in my schedules but 
formed on the basis of my material with toler- 
able certainty, would correspond to *nepemeh- 
takunana; hita’niyo’“ “men”, derived from 
*ilenwaki, Cree tyiniwag, Ojibwa ininiwag, 
Menomini ind’ niwak.(The Menomini phonemic 
singular indniw compells *nt, not *ni; Fox 
ineniwa is rare; Fox neniwagi is unoriginal ini- 
tially); hi’s “fly”, hi’styo’” “flies”, derived 
from *dtcydwa, *dtcydwaki respectively, Cree 
dtcéw, Stceéwag, Menomini wsi’w, Ojibwa ddji 
(the plural ddjig is secondary) ; here also belong 
such verbal forms as Cheyenne id6miyo’* ‘‘they 
(an.) are seen” (with no agent expressed or 
understood) even if their history is not en- 
tirely clear; na’divo’“ “I mention them’’, 
derived from *newénlawaki (which is doubt- 
less an old recomposition), Cree niwihawag, 
Fox newindwagi; cf. Fox windwa “he, she 
names him, her’, Menomini wéhnew, Proto- 
Algonquian archetype *wénldwa); na’hdimo’* 
“T count them (an.)’’, derived from *neta- 
kiméwaki (intercalated *-t- is analogically 
wiped out in Cheyenne verbs though not in 
nouns), Cree nitagimawag; na mahtovd’* “T 
agree with them (an.)”, derived from *ne- 
pemehtawawaki ; nana’ hd’ “T kill them (an.)’’, 
derived from *nene’lawaki (with *’1, not *’6 
as given by Bloomfield; required by Eastern 
Algonquian nz’J- ‘kill’, for *’6 becomes s in 
those languages), Fox nene‘sdwagi, cf. Me- 
nomini ne’new “‘he kills him’’, derived from 
*ne’léwa. It is plausible that naddma’s ‘they 
see me’, is derived from *newaipamekoki, 
Fox newapamegégi; and other similar forms. 
But such forms as id6mda’ “‘he is seen by” 
(singular or plural agent) are obscure termin- 





ally. It is possible that in some cases they 
were derived from *u—*kwa (e. g., *wwapa- 
mekwa) and then extended analogically. In 
any event @ demands a short *e as its arche- 
type. 

The word na otter’ belongs here; the 
Proto-Algonquian archetype is *nekekwa as 
shown by Ojibwa nigig (plural nigigwag), 
Narraganset nkeke, pl. neke’quock; it is not 
easy to interpret the Cree variations given by 
Watkins, and the Menomini correspondent is 
also none too clear. It is owing to the special 
conditions that we have a different reflex of 
terminal *-ekwa than we do in nai’’¥« “he 
fears me’’, derived from *nekw’Oekwa, Cree 
nikustig, Fox neku‘segwa, namait« ‘‘he barks 
at me”, Algonkin nimiginig, derived from 
*nemekebekwa, cf. Cree migitéw “‘he, she barks 
at him, her’, derived from *mekifdwa, Ojib- 
wa umiginin “he, she barks at him, her,” 
derived from *u+*mekidali. Cheyenne na’- 
mo hé’a'n"« “T enlarge it”, is derived from 
*neme bekendni; for *me’8- “big, large’, cf. 
Cree mist-, Menomini me’n-, Ojibwa mis-; for 
*-eki- cf. Fox -egi-, Cree and Ojibwa -igi-; for 
the instrumental *-en-, cf. Fox -en-, Cree and 
Ojibwa -in-; the contrast with na‘hahpa'n"+ 
“T close it” (*nekependni) presumably is due 
to the fact that the original -k- is in different 
syllables. The contrast between na’oha’e “TI 
arise’, derived from *nepasekwi (Fox nepa‘- 
segui; there are correspondents in Cree and 
Ojibwa; but since a Menomini correspondent 
is unknown to me I can not be positive 
whether *s or *hs should be assigned to the 
archetype), ma’ex¢ “‘somebody’s eye”’, derived 
from *meckéncekwi (Cree miskisig, Ojibwa 
nickinjig “my eye’, Kickapoo [Jones] uski- 
cegui “his eye”, i’§ “day”, derived from 
*kécekwi (Fox ki‘cegwi “sky”, Cree kisig, etc.) 
is also due to the fact that the conditions are 
not precisely the same; it would seem that 
other consonants lost or converted to a glottal 
stop [’] have a controlling influence, but 
without many examples it is unwise to at- 
tempt to formulate the exact rules. 

There is no question but that maistd’™ 
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“somebody’s throat”, is derived from a 
Proto-Algonquian archetype *mekuntaikani 
(Arapaho bétw, Cree miguhtagan, Kickapoo 
ugutagant [Jones] “his, her throat”, Ojibwa 
ugundagan, *ukuntakani); it is possible that 
we have a different reflex terminally in 
hitu’hk« “‘vessel, dish”, derived from *ulakani 
(Cree wyagan, Ojibwa unadgan; Fox andgani 
has secondary initial a-) owing to the loss of 
*-k- in the case considered first; but it 
should be pointed out that in Cheyenne -6"" 
(pl. -6"“** [recorded once as -6%"“*s‘]) is so 
common in bodily parts, e. g., histstd’“ “his 
jaw’, ™2%tq'tmd’" “somebody’s shoulder’, 
mahisi’t0’“ “‘somebody’s palate’, histse’’d’™ 
“his, her elbow’’, that it is plausible that in 
reality it arose phonetically in one instance 
or so and then was extended analogically — 
a process happily termed by Maurice Bloom- 
field, the eminent Sanskritist, ‘“‘the con- 
generic adaptation of suffixes.” For it can be 
easily shown that the Proto-Algonquian 
archetypes of the words under discussion did 
not all have the same suffixes (*metapixkani 
“somebody’s jaw”, *metebemankani ‘‘some- 
body’s shoulder”, *metuckwani “‘somebody’s 
elbow” [possibly built up analogically on the 
basis of *wckwani; there are parallels], 
*melakatckwa “‘somebody’s palate’’). 

I do not know the rationale of such 
doublets as ivu’hkiya’un": ivu'hiciya’un"« 
“he, she has a crooked shin’, ma’akis“ 
ma’atcis" “old man,” etc. Both seem to be 
considered equally idiomatic among both 
Southern! and Northern Cheyenne; and both 
the Southern and Northern Cheyenne denied 
that one really was Cheyenne and the other 
Sutaio. One southern Cheyenne said the tc 
forms were ‘‘old-fashioned’’; in view of the 
fact that where the etymologies are known 
the k forms are the archaic ones, the infor- 
mation is not very enlightening. 

The combination *-hk- becomes -’- in the 
sequences *-ahka-, *-ahka-, *-hkya. Thus, 

1 A southern Cheyenne informant whom I in- 


terrogated recently [May, 1934] uses only the k 
forms. 





imu'“ta’vt “it is black’, derived from 
*y+*mahkatiwa, cf. Cree mahkatéwaw, Fox 
ma‘katéwawi, both derived from *mahkatd- 
wawi; ito’d'’m™ “it is cold” (of a liquid; with 
analogical ¢ for *st which we should expect 
after 7), derived from *u+*tahkikami, Cree 
tahkagamiw, Ojibwa ta‘kagami, both derived 
from *tahkikamiwi; cf. Fox tatkyawi “‘it is 
cold”, derived from *tahkyawi; e’yo’ “‘it is 
dry’, derived from *u+*kahkyd, cf. Fox 
ka‘ke‘samwa “he dries it, derived from 
*kaihkesamwa, Cree kakkewok “‘viande séche’’, 
cited by Lacombe (who regularly uses kk for 
hk), Algonkin kakat- “‘sec, desséché”’, cited by 
Cuoq (who regularly employs k for ‘k). It is 
probable (but not absolutely certain) that 
na'si’ha’ov “TI rouse him, her (from sleep)” 
is derived from *necéhkeckawawa, cf. Cree 
sthkiskawéw “he stirs him up, induces him’’, 
derived from *céhkeckawdwa, Cree sithkiméw 
“he encourages him”, derived from *céhki- 
méwa (with the same stem and termination, 
but a different instrumental particle); it is 
barely possible that the archetype had *ik 
rather than *hk, though Cheyenne phonology 
is not very favorable to this; an Ojibwa, 
Peoria, or Delaware cognate is needed to 
be positive; the h of the Cheyenne word is 
secondary, cf. ndiv’e “I return” = Fox 
nekiwe. The combination *hk seems to be lost 
in the sequence *-ahku-, thus, na’toi’n™” “T 
hold him, her’, derived from *netahkunawa, 
Ojibwa ninda‘kund, cf. Cree tahkunéw “‘he, 
she holds him, her’’; natdeyo’v" “TI press him 
down with my foot’’, derived from *netah- 
kuckawawa, cf. Cree tahkuskawéw “he treads 
on him’’, derived from *tahkuckawiiwa (with 
the same stem and pronominal elements as 
tahkunéw, but a different instrumental par- 
ticle; observe here y represents *ck). — 
Proto-Algonquian *xk normally becomes ’ in 
Cheyenne. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *wxkuni 
“liver”, Cree wskun, Arapaho his, Kickapoo 
u‘kuni, Cheyenne he’ (the plural he’ sts‘ is a 
late analogical formation; he’i’nsts‘ is con- 
sidered better; this too is in part analogical: 
for while it could come from *uaxkunydli 
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there is good presumptive evidence against a 
singular *wxkuni which *uxkunydli presup- 
poses); Proto-Algonquian *azxku, pl. *axkydli 
“Jand, lands’’, Cree aski, Fox a‘ki, a‘kydni, 
Cheyenne ho’’, ho’i’s**; *nenemexkiwa “‘thun- 
derer”’, Fox neneme‘kiwa, Cheyenne nunu’- 
ma’e (see the discussion of the changes of 
Proto-Algonquian *e in Cheyenne); Proto- 
Algonquian *mexkéwani ‘‘somebody’s nose”’, 
*yuxzkéwani “his, her nose”, Cree miskiwan, 
uskiwan, Fox u‘kiwani, Cheyenne ma’e’v"; 
Proto-Algonquian *izkwiéwa ‘woman’, 
*j2wawaki ‘““women’’, Arapaho hisé, hisé’no’?, 
Cree iskéw, iskwéwag, Fox i‘kwawa, i‘kwawa- 
gi, Cheyenne he’’* (owing to phonetic shifts 
coincides with the word for “‘liver’’); Proto- 
Algonquian *mexkwami “‘ice”, Cree miskwa- 
mi, Ojibwa mi‘kwam, Arapaho wa’ owu, 
Cheyenne ma”um™; Proto-Algonquian *nex- 
pexkwani “my back”, *uxpexkwani “his, her 
back” [but apparently *-pexkwand- in verbal 
compounds], Cree nispiskwan, Arapaho 
na’ kw (with a for *e by vocalic assimilation ; 
as also in wa’’owu), Cheyenne na’pa’” (there 


are cognates in other languages, but it is not 


easy to judge them as they may not be 
accurately recorded) [the last three examples 
are inserted here for conveniencs]. Proto- 
Algonquian *zk appears as ’k between 
original *4—*a, original *w—*a, original 
*e—*e. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *andéxkani 
“rug”, Fox and‘kani, Ojibwa (Baraga) ana- 
kan (presumably and‘kan), Cheyenne hu- 
nu”k* (animate as shown by the plural 
hunu”kun"* which is clearly secondary); 
Cree anaskéw “he spreads something on the 
ground’’, a ‘clear cognate, demands *andzk-, 
not *anahk-; Proto-Algonquian *uxkani 
“‘bone’’, *uakanalu‘ bones’’, Cree uskan, Fox 
a‘kant, a‘kanani (with secondary a- for w-), 
Ojibwa u‘kan, u‘kanan, Arapaho hizx‘, hiza'- 
ng’, Cheyenne he’kun™#* “bones” ; Cheyenne 
nia ka'n"= “T round it like a ball’, derived 
from *nepexkendni, analogical for *nepexku- 
nant, Cree piskwaw “it has a lump”, derived 
from *pexkwawi, Fox pe‘kwi- “cluster,” 
derived from *pexkwi-. Between Cheyenne 





i (earlier *yd) and o (earlier *a) *xk appears 
as y, thus, miyo’“ “road”, derived from 
*mydxkanawi; the medial n is shown in the 
Cheyenne pl. miyon""'s; cf. Cree méskanaw, 
Ojibwa mi‘kana (Cheyenne 7 becomes 7 before 
Cheyenne y). The combination *-dzku- 
yields ¢ (normally *6 becomes 7 as does *w; all 
original long vowels are normally shortened 
in Cheyenne), thus na’pin™ “TI crush him, 
her”, napi’n"= “I crush it’, derived from 
*nepoxkuniwa and *nepoxkundini respective- 
ly, cf. Cree péskunéw “he, she bursts him, 
her with the hand”, pdskunam “he, she 
bursts it with the hand”’, Fox pd‘kwi-‘‘break,”’ 
po‘kund‘sa “he might break it”, Algonkin 
and Ojibwa po‘ku- “break”’. It is not absolute- 
ly certain how na’a’u’n" “my shin” is to be 
judged; but the probabilities are that it is 
to be derived from *nexkaxkwani in view of 
Menomini whka’hkwanan “his shin” (Bloom- 
field’s Menomini Texts, 132). Then it would 
seem that Kickapoo uga‘kwani (Jones), and 
Ojibwa uga‘kwan (Jones, but in my tran- 
scription) have generalized g from *& in the 
substantival -*kaxkwand-. A parallel is *nex- 
pexkwant “my back”, but *-pexkwand- 
“back’’; also it is clear that Kickapoo uga‘ki 
“his, her chest’’ presents the same problem as 
contrasted with Cree miskdaskigan ‘‘chest” 
(which is supported by Montagnais [Lemoine] 
shkassigan; knowledge of proved Montagnais 
shifts is presupposed); at the same time 
*-axki- which is demanded by at least Cree, 
Ojibwa and Algonkin, is unclear. The second 
a in na’a’u'n" is doubtless due to vocalic 
assimilation. The contrast with na’pa’’, 
derived from *nexpexkwani “my back” is 
probably due to the position of the accent. 

Proto-Algonquian *ck normally appears as 

in Cheyenne. Thus, Proto-Algonquian 
*ickutéwi “fire”, Arapaho hisi’té, Cree isku- 
téw, Menomini iskd'taw, Fox ackutéwi, Ojibwa 
ickudé, Cheyenne ho’i’st*; Proto-Algonquian 
*meckéncekwi ‘‘somebody’s eye”, *neckén- 
cekwi “my eye”, *uckéncekwi “his eye’, 
Cree miskisig, Kickapoo (Jones) uskicegwi, 
Shawnee (Gatschet) huskisegwi, Natick mus- 
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késuk, Ojibwa nickinjig, Arapaho be3i'se’®, 
Atsina besd0, Basa®winena® hicisé, Nawa6i- 
naha’na® masixsan, Cheyenne ma’e’x*; if 
Cheyenne naho’xa’o'v" “TI cross, pass him, 
her” is cognate with Cree dsiskawéw “he, she 
arrives before him, her’’, Proto-Algonquian 
*neta ceckawiwa, *a’ceckawdwa would be the 
archetypes, but it is dubious if independent 
’c existed in Proto-Algonquian: if so it must 
have been very rare; but in any case the 
instrumental *-eckaw- has representatives in 
Cree -iskaw-, Fox -eckaw-, Ojibwa -ickaw-, 
and Arapaho -wxan-; Cheyenne navuna’’« 
“IT make it disappear by tramping upon it’, 
is derived from *newaneckdni, but is doubtful 
if in Proto-Algonquian times *wan(i)- com- 
bined with -eck- in the above sense, but both 
stem and instrumental existed as shown by 
Cree, Fox, Ojibwa, etc. The combination 
*-écke- contracts to -i-, thus, ndi’s* “I cut 
him, her’’, derived from *nekéchkecwiwa, Fox 
neki‘cke‘cwawa. The combination -uck- be- 
comes -eyo-, thus, natdeyo'v" “I press him, her 
under foot”, derived presumably from *ne- 
tahkuckawawa, but the prior portion is un- 
certain since I only know cognates in Cree, 
Ojibwa etc. sources which I can not control 
with absolute accuracy: but in any case 
*-uckawiwa is certain. I have but one 
example showing the treatment of *-ckw-, 
namely, *metuckwani “‘somebody’s elbow’, 
*netuckwani ‘my elbow”, Cree mituskwan, 
nituskwan, Ojibwa ninduckwan, Arapaho 
betis, netis (plural netixa’ng), Cheyenne 
™hise”d’". To the examples showing the 
change of *ck to ’ add Proto-Algonquian 
*meckahtekwi ““somebody’s forehead”, *uckah- 
tekwi “‘his, her forehead”, Cheyenne ma’u'ht, 
Cree miskahtig (pl. -gwa), Algonquian ucka‘tig 
(locative ucka‘tiguig, derived from *uckdate- 
kunki). — The history of Proto-Algonquian 
*ck is none too certain owing to the fact that 
so far there are only two certain examples of 
this quite aside from Cheyenne, namely, 
*meckwi ““blood”’ (related is *meckusiwa “‘he, 
she is red”, Ojibwa mihkuzi cited by Bloom- 
field is a misprint for mickuzi in his tran- 





scription), and *négkwd- “lick” (recently 
pointed out by me in IJAL VIII: 41): Proto- 
Algonquian *me¢kwi, Cree mihku, Fox me‘ck- 
wi, Menomini mehkih, Ojibwa mickwi, etc., 
Cheyenne ma’* “blood”; Proto-Algonquian 
*nockwa- “‘lick” (with the instrumentals 
*.9- *-4-), Cree nohkwatéw “he, she licks him, 
her”, ndhkwatam “he, she licks it’, Algonkin 
ninockwaind “‘T lick him, her’, nindckwatain 
“T lick it”’, Cheyenne naniu’m™ “‘T lick him, 
her”, naniu’hi “TI lick it”? (in Cheyenne the 
instrumentals *-m- *-nt- have replaced the 
original ones; *-nt- regularly appears as -ht- 
in Cheyenne; Natick noosquatam “he licks 
it” belongs here, but since *t and *né fall 
together in Natick we can not tell what the ¢ 
stands for). — The history of Cheyenne 
hami'sk« “spoon” is uncertain, for though 
connection with Cree émihkwan (Montagnais 
emikuan, Lemoine), Fox dme‘kwani, Meno- 
mini dmiskwan, Ojibwa dmi‘kwan, etc. is 
obvious, yet there is no known Proto- 
Algonquian single archetype which will 
account for them. The statement that 
*imeckwani will satisfy the requirements of 
the Menomini and Cree forms (IJ AL VIII:39) 
is an error. The contrast between Shawnee 
hemkwa (pl. hemkwana) and miskui “blood” 
adds to the uncertainty. The former favors 
an archetype *démexkwani in view of mkwa 
“bear” which is derived from *maxkwa as 
shown by Fox ma‘kwa, Cree maskwa, etc. 
Yet since the detailed history of *hk in 
Shawnee is not known as yet with absolute 
precision more can not be said. (The Shawnee 
words are quoted from Gatschet’s MSS. ; from 
my own Shawnee work I think that the k 
in the words for “spoon” and “bear’’ is 
glottalized.) Cheyenne hami’Sk“ presents a 
difficulty in having 7 where a (a) would be 
normal. It does not favor *aémexkwani as the 
archetype in view of ma”um™ “ice” Which is 
derived from *mexkwaimi (Cree miskwami, 
Ojibwa mi‘kwaim); Proto-Algonquian *i does 
not occur after an initial consonant. In view 
of the fact that *c makes *a following be- 
come 7 (whereas the normal change is to o or 
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u), @. g., na’sivata™ “IT pity him’, derived 
from *necawdlemaiwa, cf. Cree sawéyiméw 
“he, she blesses him, her”, derived from 
*cawdlemdiwa, Algonkin cawdnim “have mer- 
cy upon him”, derived from *cawdlemi, it 
would seem as if hami’ Sk" favored *aémeckwani 
as the archetype, but this will not answer for 
the Fox, Ojibwa and Cree forms. A real 
solution is unknown. Abnaki emk8&dnn is 
cited by Rasles and Micmac emkwdan by 
Rand; in view of our inadequate knowledge 
of phonetic shifts in these languages at 
present these can not help us in the recon- 
struction of the archetype. Delaware possesses 
a correspondent that clearly is a diminutive; 
for similar reasons it is at present unavailing. 
— Terminal *-fki is lost, thus, hd’m™< ‘“‘on 
the other side of a river’, derived from 
*akamenki, Cree agamihk, Ojibwa agdmiig, 
cf. also Fox agamd‘egi “‘across the river, etc.” 

Medial *-evki- contracts to -i-, thus 7’sis‘ 
“he, she is lying down’, derived from 
*u+*cenkihcine, cf. Fox necegi‘cine “I am 
lying down’, derived from *necenkihcine, 
cegi‘cinwa. “‘he, she is lying down”, Menomini 
sehkéhsin, Ojibwa cifgicin, all three being 
derived from *ceikihcinwa; Cree sihkisiméw 
‘he, she lays him, her down straight”’, derived 
from *cenkihcimiwa. Medial *-eikwa- con- 
tracts to -o-, thus nahehpinom™ “‘T over- 
sleep’, derived from *netumpinenkwame (in- 
tercalated *-t- is wholly wiped out analogi- 
cally in Cheyenne verbal forms; *mp reg- 
ularly becomes Ap in Cheyenne; though I 
cannot recall *-n- in this combination, a 
parallel is Fox -nigwa- “eye”, beside -igwé-), 
Fox -egwamie- “‘sleep’’, Cree -ihkwami-, -ihk- 
wamo-, Menomini -ihkuami-, Ojibwa -ingwa- 
mo- (to judge from Lemoine, Algonkin ap- 
parently also has a doublet -niigwamo-); 
*umpi- “up” (Fox upi, Cree uhpi-, Ojibwa 
umbi-, etc.) has been extended in meaning, 
and so partially replaces the correspondent 
to *usimi “too much”, postulated by many 
Algonquian languages. Whether Cheyenne 
na'sv’ ha’o'v" “TI rouse him, her from sleep”’ is 
derived from *necéikeckawawa or from 





*necéhkeckawawa can not be determined from 
Cree sihkiskawéw ‘‘he, she constrains, in- 
duces, stirs him, her (up)”’: an Ojibwa, Peoria, 
Delaware correspondent is needed to deter- 
mine this. — Proto-Algonquian *y becomes ¢, 
but a preceeding i-vowel does not convert 
this to st; but a following i-vowel changes it 
to ts (suffering therefore the same change as 
original *¢ in this position); original *y is 
regularly lost after consonants, but the com- 
bination of *yd after consonants becomes 7; 
since Proto-Algonquian *é normally appears 
as a (a) it appears that the contraction of 
*yd to 7 is prior to such change, and it is also 
prior to the loss of postconsonantic y (a very 
similar state of affairs obtains in Menomini, 
Ojibwa and Peoria). Examples are Proto- 
Algonquian *tcépaya, pl. *tcépayaki, “corpse, 
ghost”’, (*tcépaéya would he expected rather 
than *tcépaya because of Fox netcipaimenaina 
“our [excl.] dead”, Cheyenne %s1’yutam™ 
“my dead” is an analogical reformation going 
back to *netcépayema) Fox tcipaiya, tcipai- 
yagi, Cree tctpay, tcipaiyag, Arapaho 6%’k*, 
Cheyenne siyut" (plural; the singular has ana- 
logical ts; everwhere this has been extended in 
Cheyenne at the expense of ¢ [irrespective of 
source] which would be final in Cheyenne: 
cases like **hto’vd«'** “my ear”, "2htovd'ts: 
“my ears,” Proto-Algonquian *nehtawakayt, 
*nehtawa-kayal: [*ht, rather than *¢ restored 
on the basis of Ojibwa and Cree forms given 
by Baraga, Lacombe, and Watkins, also the 
Menomini form given by Bloomfield; the Fox 
and Kickapoo forms of the late Dr. Jones then 
would be analogical] are the inducing factors) ; 
Proto-Algonquian *néyawi “‘my body’’, Cree 
niyaw, Fox niyawi, Menomini néyaw, Ojibwa 
niiaw (Baraga; niyaw in all probability), 
Cheyenne ni’iov'; Proto-Algonquian *nydwi 
“four”, Fox nydwi, Menomini niw, Arapaho 
yén, Cheyenne niv‘; Proto-Algonquian *newé- 
icydwawa “I go with him, her” (with analogical 
*newée-), wétcydwdwa “he, she goes with him, 
her”, Fox newittcdwaiwa, witiciwdwa, Cree 
witcéwéw, Menomini witsiwiw, Ojibwa widji- 
wad (a different mood ; Menomini and Ojibwa 
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as well as Cheyenne demand *icyd, not *tca), 
Cheyenne na’visi’e; Cheyenne na’o’sin™ “TI 
cut him, her open in the belly, abdomen”, 
derived from *nepaxketcyanawa, Proto-Algon- 
quian *paxkeniwa, *paxkenamwa “he, she 
opens, uncovers him, her, it”, Cree paskinéw, 
paskinam, Fox pa‘kendwa, pa‘kenamwa; Fox 
ke‘kite*tcéindwa “‘he, she grabs him, her around 
the body”, Fox wpickwitcdwa “‘he, she is big 
around the waist”’, Algonkin and Ojibwa mi- 
sidji ‘‘he, she has dropsy” (litterally, ‘‘he, she 
has a big belly”, derived from *me’6etcydwa; 
I suspect that Fox misetcaiw*, given by Jones 
with the same meaning, really goes back to the 
same archetype; but since mes- [me‘s-] “big” 
is probably unknown to Fox [though it would 
correspond absolutely to *me’6-] mis-[mi‘s] 
“hairy” has been substituted for it, for “he, 
she has a hairy belly” is not appropriate, but 
*me‘se%tcdéwa “‘he, she has a big belly” would 
be eminently so); Proto-Algonquian *mydzxka- 
naui “trail, road’, Cree méskanaw, Ojibwa 
mi‘kand (restored with practical certainty 
from Baraga), Cheyenne miyo’" (pl. miyon- 
nutss derived from *mydxkandwal:) [the 
whole is an old compound: *-xkandwi (or 
rather its equivalents) occurs in Cree and 
Ojibwa; note also Fox mydwi “way, road”’]; 
Proto-Algonquian *dicydéwa “fly” (the in- 
sect), Cree dtcéw, Menonimi tisi'w, Ojibwa 
6djt (no other archetype will account for the 
Cree, Menomini and Ojibwa words), Cheyenne 
hi’é (the pl. hi’siyo* is based upon *dicydwa- 
ki; *6 regularly becomes i in Cheyenne, thus, 
Proto-Algonquian *ndniéwa ‘“‘she suckles 
him, her’’, *nendnlekwa ‘“‘she suckles me’’, 
Cree ndhéew, Fox néndw, Menomini néhnew, 
Cheyenne na’niha); Cheyenne ihi’s« “it is 
from there”, derived from *u+*unicya 
(which archetype is demanded by the general 
principles of Algonquian linguistics [cf. Fox 
tahkyawi “‘it is cool’’]; if exact correspondents 
exist in other Algonquian languages I do not 
know them, but *wntciwa “‘he, she comes from 
there” is backed by Cree uhictw, Fox utciwa, 
Ojibwa undji, and is also supported in- 
directly by Menomini whtisémow “‘he calls out 





from there’’) ; Cheyenne ivi’hp* “‘it is hollow’, 
based on *u+*wémpyd, cf. Cree wihpaw “it 
is hollow,” based on *wémpydwi (if a Meno- 
mini correspondent exists, it would show this 
very clearly) Algonkin and Ojibwa wimb- 
“hollow”, Cheyenne na’vihpa’n"< .“‘T hollow 
it”, based on *newémpendni (or something 
very close to this). The Proto-Algonquian 
archetype of “five” is presumably *nydlanwi, 
as I have shown in Language, IX : 270—272. 
I there postulated *niyalan as the Proto-Cree 
form. This, I am happy to say, has just been 
found by Dr. J. Cooper in a Cree dialect near 
Albany: which is very reassuring. Cheyenne 
no’hun is a puzzle. Obviously it can not come 
directly from *nydlonwi: but if this was 
assimilated to *nydnlanwi, an archetype is 
found which satisfies Cheyenne phonetics. 
— Proto-Algonquian *te becomes s in 
Cheyenne. Thus, 7’ ydis‘ “he, she is hanging”, 
based upon *u-+*akdtcine (intercalated *¢ is 
regularly abandoned in Cheyenne verbs; Y 
[voiceless y] replaces h when after ¢ and be- 
fore certain wowels; *-ne rather than *-n in 
accordance with establisted principles), Cree 
agotcin “he hangs”, based upon *akétcinwa, 
Fox agd“tcinwa, Ojibwa nindagodjin “TI hang, 
am suspended”, based upon *netakdtcine 
(the final e is not absolutely certain, but there 
is a strong presumption in favor of it; as long 
as this is immaterial to the present argument 
I omit further discussion) ; Proto-Algonquian 
*tcémant “‘canoe”, Cree tciman, Fox tcimani, 
Arapaho 6%’“ “‘boat’’, Cheyenne si’m™ 
“boat” ; Proto-Algonquian *néicyan- “child”, 
*nenétcyanehsa “my child”, *néicyanwa (*) 
“child”, *nétcyanoki “children”, Fox neni?- 
icine‘sa, Menomini ninitsianeh (but wnitsya’- 
nehsan “‘his children’), nitst’anuk “children,” 
Ojibwa ninidjanis, Delaware (Brinton) nit- 
schan “my child”, Mahican (Edwards) wne- 
chun “‘his child”, Natick neechanog ‘“‘children”’, 
keneechanog “‘thy children” (*kenétcaindki), 
Cheyenne nafi's“ “my child”, naii’suntyu 
“my children” (the exact archetypes can not 
be established with certainty as the plural 
termination may be analogical); Cree iskwé- 
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ican “the last child’’, i.e., “the youngest of the 
family”, obviously belongs: the prior member 
of the compound is based on Proto-Algon- 
quian *ickwa- (Fox a‘ckwa-, Ojibwa ickwa-); 
the posterior portion presumably goes back 
to *-tcyanwa which would not violate Cree 
phonetic shifts, but as I have not a locative, 
nor obviative, nor plural at my disposal 
*wa must remain a little uncertain; doublets 
such *ndpdiwa ‘“‘male,” *-dpdawa are too well- 
known to merit discussion; *nétcyanwa and 
*-gicyanwa parallel them; the contraction of 
*Gé to *d is not without parallel, but it is 
possible that the contraction is really Cree 
iskwé+étcan. Arapaho neni’sw “my child” 
(pl. neniswne’) demands *nenétcyan- with 
certainty, and so obviously belongs here; 
*nenétcyanwa would not violate known 
phonetic shifts (observe *tcy is kept distinct 
from *tc). — Proto-Algonquian *’¢ remains in 
Cheyenne. Examples are Proto-Algonquian 
*nepe tecwdwa “I accidently cut him, her’’, 
*ne’tecwdwa “he, she accidently cuts him, 
her’, *pe’tecamwa “he, she accidently cuts 
it”, *pe’tenamwa “‘he picks it up by mistake”’, 
Cree pitiswéw, pistisam, pistinam, Fox pe‘- 
te‘cwiwa, pe‘te‘camwa, Menomini pe’tenam, 
Ojibwa pi‘tinang (a different mood); Proto- 
Algonquian *a’tdéwi “it sets”, *u+*a’td “it 
sets”, Cree astéw, Fox a‘téwi, Cheyenne 
iyo”t “it sets” (it will be recalled that in 
Cheyenne verbal forms the so-called inter- 
calic *-t- is completely wiped out analogi- 
cally); Proto-Algonquian *md’t-! “exhaust, 
consume, exterminate’’, Cree méstinam “he 
consumes it”, Menomini mda’tenam, Ojibwa 
matakwidin “it is worn out in the woods’’, 
Cheyenne nama” to’a’n™ “T have said all that 
I am going to say, I have exhausted words” 
(-o’'an” “‘vyoice, words” is very common in 
Cheyenne), Cheyenne ima’t“hto've “he has 
bought all’, derived from *u-+*mda’t+ ataiwd, 
compare Fox etc. aféwiwa “he trades”. 


1 The recognized doublet *md’tci- (Menomini 
mié’tsi-, Cree méstci-) has an exact equivalent in 
Arapaho bdé6i-; I do not know if Arapaho has a 
correspondent to *mdé’t-. 





Proto-Algonquian *9 becomes ?¢, but this 
change is clearly late, for ¢ from *@ does not 
become st after an i-vowel as original *t does. 
Examples follow: Proto-Algonquian *me@e’- 
ciwaya “somebody’s testicle”, *neGe’ciwaya 
“my testicle”, Cree nitisiway, Menomini 
nina siway, Cheyenne matazi’v“** (cf. Fox 
-neciwé-, derived from *-6e’ciwd-); Proto- 
Algonquian *nenaka$awa “I abandon him, 
her”, Fox nenagandwa, Cree nagatéw (derived 
from *nakafdwa) ‘he, she abandons him, 
her”, Cheyenne na’nét* (*-aka- has contracted 
to -6-; final *-wa is regularly lost); Cheyenne 
natu'm“hta'n"« “T erect it, raise it’, derived 
from *nebamatendni, Cheyenne natum*hto’e “T 
sit up”, derived from *ne$amatapi, Cheyenne 
itu’™“siyd'’e “he stands erect’’, derived from 
*u+*bamatci+ *kaipawi (*-kapi?), Arapaho 
6w'wabinw “TI arise”, derived from *#amatci- 
yani (the rhythmic law referred to above 
account for the long vowel of the first syllable ; 
the Arapaho form proves initial *9-, and bars 
*/-in the archetype), Natick nummatappu “he 
sat down” (*@amatapiwa), Ojibwa and Al- 
gonkin namat-, namatci- (note especially Al- 
gonkin namatapi, namatcikapawi [from Cuog ; 
Lemoine has equivalents], Ojibwa namatciga- 
bawi [from Baraga]) [I am now convinced 
that my proposed equation of Cree tcimatéw 
“it is erect, stands up”, Fox nematdwi, which 
might come from *6cematdéwi, is erroneous 
(IJ AL VII: 93) ; for it can now be proved that 
dialectically Cree ¢ may be palatized, be- 
coming te; Algonkin cimat-, cimadji- demand 
the archetypes *cemat-, *cematci- with the 
same meanings as *#amat-, *#amatci; now 
Cree simat-, simatci- faithfully reflect *ce- 
mat-, *cematci-; and *@Oamat-, *@amatci- 
theoretically would yield Cree *tamat-, *ta- 
matci- which do not occur as far as I know, 
but dialectically samat-, samatci- do occur: 
these I consider as due to the analogy of 
simat-, simatci-; Cree tcimat- I take to be for 
*timat- which stands for *tamat-, derived 
from *@$amat- influenced by the vocalism of 
simat-; *@amasowa should yield Fox *nama- 
sdwa and *#amatdéwi should yield Fox *nama- 
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tawi; the disburbing factor I believe is 
*cemat- etc.; such phenomena are common- 
place in Indo-European linguistics]; Proto- 
Algonquian *né$emwa “my sister-in-law” 
(with male speaker), “my brother-in-law” 
(with female speaker), Fox ninemwa, Cree 
nitim, Menomini wénimun “‘his sister-in-law’, 
“her brother in law” (derived from *uwé6em6- 
li), Ojibwa ninim, Abnaki nilem (from 
Laurent), Delaware nilum (from Brinton), 
Cheyenne nitam™ ; Proto-Algonquian *waa- 
ne (unless analogically *wafani in Proto- 
Algonquian times; *@ is demanded by Ojibwa 
and Algonkin words only remotely connect- 
ed) “‘his, her tail’? (of a bird), Cree watani, 
Cheyenne vu’i" (the plural vutu’nsts‘ pre- 
supposes *wafanydli, which in turn demands 
a singular *wafan: rather than *wafani); 
Proto-Algonquian *mé@akaiyi ‘“‘somebody’s 
penis”, *uwébakayi “his penis’, Cree wita- 
gay, Fox minagaiyi, Menomini mé’nak, 
Ojibwa winag, Cheyenne mavi'i6«** (derived 
from *mewébakaiyi, an analogical new-forma- 
tion for *mé6akayi; the contraction of *-ewé- 
to *-é- occured in pre-Algonquian times as I 
have shown previously; for the contraction 
of *-akd- to -d- see the discussion of the 
treatment of Proto-Algonquian *k; *y be- 
comes ¢ which becomes ¢s before an i-vowel 
whether this is lost or not) ; Proto-Algonquian 
*nemekibekwa “he, she barks at me’, Cree 
migitéw “he, she barks at him, her’ (derived 
from *meki6dwa), Ojibwa (Baraga) omiginan 
(presumably umiginadn) “he, she barks at 
him, her” (derived from *u+*mekiOal.), 
Cheyenne namait« “he, she barks at me” 
(Proto-Algonquian *me- is certain because *i 
does not occur after the first consonant of an 
initial stem; *ne—*kwa need no comment). 
— Proto-Algonquian *@ becomes ‘A in 
Cheyenne. Thus i’ma’hdés‘ “he, she has a 
large nose’, based upon *u+*me’bexkuci; 
Proto-Algonquian *mexkuci ‘‘somebody’s 
nose, beak’’, *uwxkuci ‘‘his, her nose, beak’, 
Arapaho 62’is‘, Ojibwa u‘kuj; Proto-Algon- 
quian *me’Oadpuswa ‘“‘great hare”, Cree 
mistapus, Menomini Me’napus [name of the 





culture-hero], Ojibwa misdbus; Proto-Algon- 
quian *me’6adpdwa “big man, giant’, Cree 
mistapéw, Ojibwa misabé [in Fox *me‘s- 
“big” does not seem to accur, but me‘ci- does, 
Proto-Algonquian *me’ci- (a well-recognized 
doublet of *me’0-); *me’ci- is demanded by 
Cree misi-, Fox me‘ci, Ojibwa mici-, etc.]; 
owing to the fact that in Arapaho *’@ and 
*¢ merge into s, that language can be used 
only with caution in reconstructing arche- 
types which demand either of these sounds; 
Proto-Algonquian *ne’bemya (with analogical 
*-ya for *-yd), “my daughter-in-law” (see 
American Anthropologist, N. 8., 34, pp. 357- 
359), Algonkin and Ojibwa nisim, Arapaho 
nd'seb, Cree nistim “‘my cross-niece, my 
daughter-in-law”, Fox ne‘semya, Menomini 
ne’nemeh (terminally influenced by the 
original term for “cross-niece’’) ‘my cross- 
niece,” Cheyenne naha'm™ ‘“‘my cross- 
niece ;” Proto-Algonquian *ku’@dwa ‘“‘he, she 
fears him, her’, *neku’Oekwa “‘he, she fears 
me”, Cree kustéw, Fox ku‘sdéwa, neku‘segwa, 
Menomini ko’new, Cheyenne nat” (with ¥, 
voiceless y, secondarily for h); to” hovi't" “‘it 
is in between,” based upon *Oa’ddwiyd, cf. 
Cree tastawitc “in between”, based upon 
*§a baiwitci, tastawaw “it is between”, based 
upon *§a’bdwawi, Cree tawi-, Fox and Ojibwa 
naiwi- “between”, source *#@wi- (for the 
formation cf. Fox ta‘tagwi beside tagwi 
“together” without pushing the parallel too 
closely as this would involve us in phonologi- 
cal difficulties). - Proto-Algonquian *’] also 
becomes 2 in Cheyenne, thus Proto-Algon- 
quian *neta’lawa “TI place him, her”, *a’léwa 
“he, she places him, her”, Cree ahyéw, Me- 
nomini a’new, Fox neta‘sdwa, a‘sdwa (beside 
“place”, also ‘‘have”), Ojibwa nindasd, 
Cheyenne na‘ho’hu “TI have him, her” (it 
will be remembered that intercalated *-t- is 
analogically wiped out in Cheyenne verbs, 
though not in nouns); Cheyenne ee’h “he, 
she flies up”, based upon *u+*icpi’ld, cf. 
Cree ispiyaw (from Watkins), Natick wshpu- 
shou, *icpi’ldéwa, “he, she flies high”; Cree 
pimihaw (Bloomfield), Fox pemi‘sdéwa, Meno- 
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mini pemé new, Ojibwa pimisd, all based upon 
*pemi liwa “‘he, she flies along”, Cree ispaw, 
Ojibwa icpd, both based upon *iepydwi “it 
is lofty, high”; Cheyenne nahohiahan™ “‘T 
narrate, tell”, based upon *netdte’l-, cf. 
*ate’lohkd- etc. in Plains Cree dtaydhkéw “‘he 
tells a tale, fable’’, dtaydhkan “‘fable”’ (dialectic 
dtanohkan ; the rules given by Bloomfield for 
the representation of *’/ in Cree are nearly but 
not quite complete; the dialectic treatment 
is quite variable; Cree dta- for ati- with 
vocalic assimilation); dtaydhkéwin ‘‘sacred 
story” (diayohkiwin in Bloomfield’s tran- 
scription which occurs many times in his 
texts; I have noted Gti- once which I take to 
be an error), Fox dte‘sd‘kdwa “‘he, she tells a 
story”, ni‘ate‘sd‘kanadwa “I shall tell the 
story of —”, dte‘sdhkagani “story, fable’, 
Menomini Gte’ndhkakan “‘tale, fable’? Ojibwa 
nindadiso‘ka “I tell’, ddisd‘kan “tale, fable’, 
ddisohkéwin “‘tale telling”, Abnaki (Rasles) 
antr8‘kan “fable”, Penobscot (Speck) ndatlo” - 
kagan, ‘‘my story”. Since *’6 and *’/ fall to- 
gether in so many languages, it is frequently 
impossible to tell whether *’6 or *’/ should be 
set up in any given case: the evidence of Cree 
(including the dialects), the Eastern group of 
Algonquian languages, and Delaware is decis- 
ive as the sounds under considerations are 
kept apart in them. So it is that terminal *-’ci 
is useless, because, as is generally known, *-’6 
and *-’] both “go” with *-’ci. A case in point 
is *mé’ci- ‘hairy, fuzzy,” whichis well-attested 
by Arapaho bisi-, Cheyenne 7’ momi'Siyu'hi™ 


1 Proto-Algonquian *’ci becomes ’axi if preceeded 
by original *e (Cheyenne a), but si if preceeded by e 
derived from *uku, *cé becomes ’%, *é’ci becomes 
ist. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *me6e’ciwaya “‘some- 
body’s testicle’, Cree mitisiway, Menomini nina’ si- 
way “my testicle’ (*nebe’ciwaya; *’c is demanded 
by the remote Fox and Ojibwa cognates), Cheyenne 
mata xi'vs<; e’’simisi “he, she fears to eat”, based 
upon *u-+*ku’cimétci; *ku’ci- comes from earlier 
*ku’0-+-i-, witness Menomini ko’new (see above) ; 
cf. Fox ku‘cinu “fear thou .me’” which demands 
*c; Cree mitci- “eat,” Fox mi%tci-, etc.; Proto- 
Algonquian *cé’cépa, *cé’cépaki “‘duck, ducks,”’ Ara- 
paho sisitc. sisiko’?, Cree sistp, Menomini sé’sip, 
Fox ci‘cipa, ci‘cipagi, Cheyenne &’’§ 8’ yo’. 

12 





“he, she has hairy legs”, based upon *w+ 
*mamé cikaté (Ojibwa -gada- “leg ;” etc.), Fox 
mi‘ci-, Menomini mi’si-, Ojibwa mici- (which 
has been apparently extended over its proper 
sphere); but Fox mi‘s- and Ojibwa mis- 
postulate either *mé’6- or *mé’l-; nor does 
Cheyenne mi’h- (imi’hov+, based upon *u+ 
*mé’0-, *mé’l-+*awd- [Ojibwa -awd- “‘fur’’|) 
help us: the archetype is at present indeter- 
minate. I have recorded Cheyenne 70i’u’hk" 
“it is bitter” which is based upon *u-+*wé’sa- 
kan(e) or *wé’sakya, Cree wisagisiw “he, she 
is bitter”, wisagan “‘it is bitter” (based upon 
*wé’sakanwi), Menomini wé’sakesiw, Natick 
wesogkon “bitter”, Ojibwa wisagizi, wisagan, 
wisaga [the last two are inanimate and are 
based upon *wé’sakanwi, *wé’sakyawi re- 
spectively]; since s becomes h, we should 
expect *’s to become ’h. — Proto-Algonquian 
*] becomes ¢t; this ¢ appears as ts before 7 
corresponding to Proto-Algonquian « even if 
the 7 is subsequently lost; a preceeding 
i-vowel does not change this ¢ to st, barring 
the combination *-ydl: which apparently 
yields -(7)sts‘; the combination *-lwi- seems 
to become -si-. Examples follow: Proto- 
Algonquian *nemelamekwa “he smells me’, 
Fox nemenimegwa, Cree miyaiméw “he, she 
smells him, her” (derived from *melaémdwa), 
Ojibwa mdanadmdd “‘he, she who smells him, 
her” (derived from *médlimdata), Cheyenne 
namaiu'm™e “he smells me”; Proto-Algon- 
quian *nemelwdlemawa ‘I admire, like him, 
her”, Fox nemenwinemiwa, Cree miywéyi- 
méw “he, she likes him, her” (derived from 
*melwdlemiwa), Cheyenne nama’htata’m™ 
“T think well of him, her” ; Proto-Algonquian 
*cawdle-m- “take pity upon, have mercy 
upon”, Menomini sawd’nimikutu@ “they 
were pitied by” (Bloomfield’s Texts, p. 4; 
note the interesting nominal derivative 
usdwi'nimikd'wiséwin “his, her supernatural 
blessing”, ibidem), Ojibwa kigicawdnimi- 
waban “‘you [pl.] have taken pity upon me in 
the past” (Jones’ Ojibwa Texts, II. 74. 7), 
ningicawinimigoban “he took pity upon me 
in the past” (ibidem, IT. 100. 16), kacawéni- 
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migut “the one by whom he was blessed” 
(ibidem, II. 100. 19), Algonkin cawénim 
“have (thou) pity upon him”, Cree sawéyi- 
méw “he, she has pity upon him, her”, 
Cheyenne nasivaia’m™ “TI pity him, her’’; 
Proto-Algonquian *wélenwi “fat”, Fox wi- 
nenui, Ojibwa winin, Cree wiyin, Arapaho 
nine'n, Cheyenne vi'i#; Proto-Algonquian 
*ulakani “dish, vessel”, Menomini unadkan, 
Ojibwa unagan, Fox andgani (with secondary 
a-; pl. andganani derived from *ulakanall), 
Cree uydgan (uyakan in Bloomfield’s tran- 
scription), Cheyenne hitu’hk» (pl. hitu'hkun- 
nuts<’ derived from *ulakanal:); Proto-Algon- 
quian *ilenwa “man,” Plains Cree iyiniw, 
Téte de Boule iriniw, Shawnee hileni, Meno- 
mini indénw, Ojibwa inini, Arapaho hinen, 
Cheyenne hiian™; Proto-Algonquian *mé-l- 
“give to”, Cree miyéw “he, she gives to him, 
her”, Fox mindéwa, Ojibwa mi-n-, Arapaho 
bi-n-, Cheyenne nahehpimi'i* “‘T give him too 
much” (based on *netumpimélawa; inter- 
calated *-t- is analogically levelled out of 
existence in Cheyenne verbs; for *umpi- cf. 
Ojibwa umbi-, Cree uhpi-, Fox upi-: the 
meanings “up” are more original than the 
Cheyenne correspondent; *mp appears as hp 
in Cheyenne, thus ivi’hp* “it is hollow’’, 
derived from *u+*wémpyd, Cree wihpaw “‘it 
is hollow”, derived from *wémpydawi; Algon- 
kin and Ojibwa wimb- “to hollow”; the 
Cheyenne and Cree words require *-mpy-, not 
*-mp-, in accordance with general Algon- 
quian linguistic principles, nor does this 
violate their phonetic shifts); Cheyenne 
vo'*ts egg, derived from *wawali, Cheyenne 
vo'vulvtss “egos”, derived from *wawalali; 
ef. Fox wiwani, wiwanani: yet (as Cuog 
saw years ago) Cree wawi, Algonkin waw 
(both meaning “egg’’) postulate Proto- 
Algonquian *wawi which demands a plural 
*wdwalt which is reflected by Algonkin 
wawan; this plural came to be felt as a 
singular and a new plural was based on this, 
which state of affairs is reflected by Fox and 
Cheyenne; Ojibwa waiwan “egg” shows the 
plural form used as a singular, but has a 





different analogical plural, wawandn. Che- 
yenne vutu’nsts‘ “‘tail-feathers of a bird” 
presupposes an archetype *wafanydl.; since 
*yd between consonants appears as i, an 
intermediate stage *vutu'nists‘ is implied; a 
plural *wafanydl: presupposes a singular 
*wabani rather than *wafani (Cree watani, 
Cheyenne vu’t“ could be derived from either; 
Algonkin and Ojibwa remote cognates with 
n, not t, prove Proto-Algonquian *6, not ¢): 
this is a matter of common knowledge, 
established years ago by Bloomfield, and so 
does not have to be proved here. 

Shifts of Proto-Algonquian *p: in the 28th 
Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 233 I sug- 
gested that *p was lost in certain positions in 
Cheyenne. Later, in the American Anthropol- 
ogist, N.S., 15, pp. 538, 539 Sapir declared it 
a regular shift adding, “Initial », however, 
seems to have remained in Cheyenne at least 
in some cases.” He gives one etymology to 
back this last, which etymology is untenable 
in view of present day knowledge of Algon- 
quian morphology and Cheyenne phonetic 
shifts. It should be said that at the time the 
amount of Cheyenne linguistic material pub- 
lished wasnotlarge, nor was it of a high qual- 
ity. Sapir gave five additional examples to 
show the loss of *-p-, of which one (ohe “‘river’’) 
is doubtful, for it violates known Cheyenne 
shifts, even if the supposed metathesis is 
correct!. As a matter of fact my own un- 
published material at the time indicated the 
loss would have to be circumscribed very 
carefully, and it showed that medial *p was 
retained at times. My recent Cheyenne 
material shows that the whole situation is 
very complex; at times medial *p is not lost; 
at times it is replaced by a glottal stop; a 


1 Sapir’s comparison of Cheyenne -dva ‘“‘water” 
with Cree -dbawa “by water’ (the source is un- 
known to me) is substantially correct even though 
the Cree word is not the precise phonetic equivalent 
of the Cheyenne one; Algonquin -dbdwe (taken from 
Lemoine; presumably -dpawd) with the same 


meaning is the precise phonetic equivalent. I may 
add that -abawe is given by Cuog. 
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glide may replace it; contractions may occur; 
the preceeding or following vowel may be 
lengthened with high tone. Since *é is for the 
most part also lost, though the detailed 
history is complex, and high tone at times 
accompanies such loss, occasionally it is 
impossible to know to which phenomenon 
the long vowel and high tone are due (it will 
be noted that all original long vowels are 
regularly shortened in Cheyenne; all long 
vowels are of secondary origin). Thus, 
nao'm™* “‘T strike him, her” is derived from 
*nepakamaiwa (Fox nepagamadwa). Similarly 
at times the etymology of any given word is 
largely disguised, thus, naiméd’m™ “TI see 
him, her secretly”, derived from *nekémapa- 
maiwa, cf. Cree kimapaméw “he spies him, 
her”, derived from *kémaipamdwa. I give 
briefly the history of original *p in Cheyenne 
so far as it is known to me: 

*p becomes p between Cheyenne a and ?, 
thus, napi’n™” “T crush him, her’, derived 
from *nepixkuniwa, cf. Cree poskunam “he 
breaks it with his hand”, Fox pd‘kunamwa, 
Menomini pohkunam. (Cheyenne ¢ is long and 
open ; it is always the result of contractions.) 

*p in the original combinations *-dpi-, 
*apo-, *-ipu-, *-epe- (when the first *e is not 
in the initial syllable of a word), *-epi becomes 
hp. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *wdapi- “‘white”’, 
Fox wépi-, Cheyenne vuhpi-; Cheyenne 
hohp* “soup”, cognate with Algonquin (Le- 
moine) apdbéwate “le potage est fait’, Fox 
-Gipo(wi )- “fluid,” cf. also Cheyenne e’hohpiv' 
“it is soup”; Cheyenne na’s“suhpi’§ “I cut 
my way through”, derived from *necacdpuco 
(the knowledge of ordinary principles of 
Algonquian word-formation is presupposed), 
Fox caépu- “‘through’’, Cree sépu-; Cheyenne 
& is secondary for s; I do not know whether 
in Cree of Fox the corresponding instrumen- 
tal particle can be used with this stem but it 
exists otherwise in both; Cheyenne na’hah- 
pa’n “T close it”, derived from *nekependni, 
cf. Cree kipinam “he shuts it with his hand”’, 
Fox kepi- close, etc.; Proto-Algonquian *nepi 
“water”, Fox nepi, Cree nipi, etc., Cheyenne 


12* 





mip (Petter; ‘ = h) with m- for *n-, an 
assimilation. 

*p becomes a glottal stop (’) in the original 
combinations *-apa-, -api-, -ape-, *-api-, 
*-ag, *-dpa (when the *a appears as final * in 
Cheyenne), *-dpa-, *-epai-, *-epe, *-epi-, 
*-@m-. Thus, eyo’omi’hn™ “he passes by”, 
derived from *u+*papaim-, Cree papamuhtéw 
‘the walks about, wanders’, derived from 
*papamuhbdwa, cf. Ojibwa babamosse given 
by Baraga, Fox papami- “indefinite motion” 
(tempting as it is to derive eyo’omi’hn™ from 
*-uhOd, Fox -u‘sd-, ¢ for *é is unparalleled; 
« would correspond exactly to *-a; -thn™ 
“walk” is extremely common in Cheyenne); 
naho’xo’a'n™* “T make one to be pressed”’, 
derived from *ne(t)axpapendwa (in verbs 
intercalated *¢t is regularly analogically 
levelled in Cheyenne; the compound *axpapi 
has representatives in several Algonquian 
languages with its etymological meaning ‘“‘sit 
upon”; I do not recall the n instrumental 
occuring with correspondents to *api- in 
other Algonquian languages, but it is very 
common everywhere: in this case it is highly 
probable that Cheyenne has an innovation; 
at any rate *apih- is the archetype of the 
common transitive form); naho’xo’éto’v™ “T 
sit near him, her”, derived from *ne(t)axpa- 
pilawawa (why we have navistom™ “‘T sit 
with him, her”, derived from *newétapimawa, 
Cree witapiméw “‘he, she sits with him, her,” 
derived from *wétapimdwa, is unclear to me); 
naho’e “‘T sit” derived from ne(t)api, Fox 
netapi, etc.; natumhto’e “TI sit up”, derived 
*nebamatapi (to judge from Lemoine Algon- 
kin has an exact equivalent but the precise 
phonetic restoration is a little uncertain; 
however in accordance with the general 
principles of Algonquian linguistics *#amat- 
had an alternate *6amatci- which is firmly 
established especially by Arapaho Ow'wabinw 
“T arise”, derived from *Oamatciyani, and 
Cheyenne itu’msiyd’e “he stands erect’, 
derived from *u+*@amatci-; -yd’* “stand” is 
very common in Cheyenne and goes back to 
*-kapi or something close to this; Ojibwa, 
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etc. have correspondents with initial n to 
*§amatci-: n is of more than one origin in 
these languages; but Arapaho initial 6 
settles the matter; Cheyenne naiwmhta’n"« 
“T erect it” is derived from *ne$amatendni) ; 
nata’o'ma’o’v" “T head one off”, derived from 
*netapameckawawa (cf. Cree pimiskawéw “‘il 
traverse son chemin’, derived from *pe- 
meckawiwa; Proto-Algonquian *pem- and 
*pam- frequently interchange functions in 
Cheyenne; -ia- is a common formative 
element in Cheyenne verbs, and phone- 
tically corresponds exactly to Ojibwa dé given 
by Baraga with the meaning “a particle 
which is prefixed to verbs or number in order 
to signify, enough, sufficiently, quite’ which 
fits the present Cheyenne case nicely); ini’- 
hoviyo’* “he is standing up”, derived from 
*u+*népawi *[nepawi?|+*kapi (cf. -neove- 
“standing,” cited by Sapir, loc. cit., from 
Petter), Cree nipdwiw “‘he, she stands”, re- 
stored on the basis of Lacombe’s nibdwiw, 
nipawiw, Watkins nepowew; Lacombe often 
does not mark a long vowel, but rarely marks 
a short vowel as long; Watkins regularly re- 
cords -ew where Bloomfield has -iw; Watkins 
almost invariably writes e where 7 is the 
standard transcription, but always e before y 
whether justified etymologically or not: but 
from the notes of the Rev. Dr. Cooper I think 
it likely dialectic variation occurs; before y 
Bloomfield always writes 1 whether justified 
by etymology or not; Ojibwa nibdwiwin 
“standing” (abstract noun), given by Baraga, 
also supports long @; the Ojibwa participle 
nabawid, also given by Baraga, ensures 7 in 
the independent mode, for such is the regular 
vocalic variation in the participle; 7 is con- 
firmed by Algonkin nipédwiton, cited by 
Lemoine, “mettre debout”; but a indicates 
a very short a: whether this is real and made 
after the analogy of -kapdéw- where it is 
justified, or coined by Lemoine in error, I do 
not know?; Natick neepaw, neepoh “‘he stands, 

1 Menomini népuwi- occurs so frequently (see 


Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts, PAES. XII, pp. 32, 
88, 92, 94, 206 etc.) that is must be considered as 





holds himself erect’ postulates Proto-Algon- 
quian *né-; Cheyenne ’f is secondary for ’: 
cf. naiv*« “T return’, derived from *nekéwd, 
Fox nekiwe; Cree kiwéw ‘he returns”, 
*kéwiwa; for Cheyenne -yé’* ‘“‘stand”’, see 
above and below); tsi”tand’* “‘he will die” 
(for ta see ta above; the glottal stop causes a 
different treatment; note the contrast in 
i'nayutss “one dies”, nédivha'n" “death” 
[Fox nepoweni]; all things considered it is 
plausible that -na@’e in the word under dis- 
cussion represents *-nepe which in Proto- 
Algonquian times replaced *-nep [Fox nepwa 
“he, she dies”; ni‘nepe “let me die’’, ki‘nepe 
“you will die” ] and in certain other positions 
[Fox nepettce “may he die”, d‘nepeni*tei 
“then the other died’, Menomini nd’piyan 
“when I die;” in Cree nipi-, *nepe-, is widely 
extended for nip-, *nep-]; but more than this 
can not be said, for in Proto-Algonquian 
times there was a doublet *nepd, and this 
may have been extended, but the precise 
sphere of *nepé is as yet unknown; [I lack 
phonetic restorations of certain Cheyenne 
words given by Petter which would settle the 
point at issue); na’tta@’ivdyo’e “T am standing 
looking around in a circle’, derived from 
*netehtepiwapikapi (or something very close 
to this); ep. Cree tihtipi “circle”, which is 
supported by Bloomfield, Lacombe, and 
Watkins; the Fox form is tetepi; to judge 


the normal orthography; it can hardly justify an 
original long vowel in the second syllable: apparent- 
ly it agrees with -kadpuwi- “‘stand’’; I have not 
enough examples from Jones’s Ojibwa Texts, 
PAES VII, to be positive of the normal form in 
that language, barring initial ni-. If nipawiwak 
“they stood”’ on p. 32, Sacred Stories of the Sweet 
Grass Cree, Bulletin, No. 60, Anthropological 
Series, No. 11, National Museum of Canada, is the 
normal orthography (nipawiw “he stood’ is on 
p- 33; I do not chance to have jotted down other 
references which doubtless exist), then either 
Lacombe and Baraga are in error, or there are 
dialectic differences. If nipawi- is correct presum- 
ably Proto-Algonquian *népawi-, not *népdawi-, is 
the archetype. In that case notice the different 
treatment of medial *-é€pa- and terminal *-épa 
which is lost in Cheyenne. 
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from Jone’s Ojibwa Texts from the very few 
examples I have at my disposal it would 
seem as if titibi- was the normal Ojibwa form 
(which would correspond exactly to the Fox 
form), but Baraga gives titibi-: ordinarily 
medial ¢ is used by Baraga to denote ‘% 
[which form then would correspond to Cree 
tihtipi|; unfortunately the normal pronoun- 
ciation of the correspondent can not be 
determined in Menomini from the evidence 
contained in Bloomfield’s Texts, for although 
internal evidence shows that he is ordinarily 
very careful in recording ¢ ht ’t consistently, 
in this particular case apparently both 
ta’tip- [this more frequently] and titep- [the 
vocalic variations are not of importance] are 
found; similarly mdts- “huge” is of almost 
universal use, but md’ts- occurs rarely; 
Natick tatupp of course belongs here, but the 
exact interpretation is not easy owing to the 
deficient orthography of Eliot; v6 may be 
derived from *wa&pi, with an irregularity 
similar to that in navisiom™ “T sit with him, 
her”, noted above: yet it is possible that 
*wipa has been extended analogically; 
phonetically this would seem better; on -yd’* 
“stand”, see above and below; Cheyenne 
vé’s “tooth”, derived from *wépitci, which 
was analogically extracted from *uwépitci 
“his, her tooth”, Fox uwipittci, etc. [in 
Cheyenne, vé’s has extended s where not 
etymologically justified]; Cheyenne na’soh- 
po’ “T see through”’, derived from *neca pwa- 
pa, with analogical *-dpa for *-api (which 
would have yielded -6’), cf. Cheyenne 
nasohpom™ “TY see through him, her’, 
derived from *necépwaipamawa, Cree sapwa- 
paméw “‘he sees through him, her”, derived 
from *céipwaipamdwa, Fox caépu- “through”, 
etc. 

*p in the combinations of original *-épa-, 
(also *-épa-?), *-épe-, *upa, wpd-, *wpe- 
appears as y. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *cé’cé- 
paki “ducks”, Arapaho sisiko’, Fox ci‘cipagi, 
Menomini_ sé’stpak, Cheyenne &’-%iyo’"; 
Proto-Algonquian ‘*tcépayaki “corpses”, 
Fox icipaiyagi, Cheyenne si’yut*; com- 





pare Arapaho @ik", Fox tcipaiya, Menomini 
tsé’pay which are all derived from *tcépaya 
(Cheyenne si’yutam™ “my dead” is a new- 
formation as shown by Fox netcipa’menana 
“our corpse”); Cheyenne nd’s*siya'n™> “I 
stretch it” (not, “unfold it”), derived from 
*nececépendni, cf. Fox cip- ‘‘stretch,”’ Cree sip-, 
Algonkin cip- (Lemoine ; with n instrumental), 
ef. Natick sepe (especially in compounds); 
Cheyenne eyo’omihn™ ‘‘he passes by”’, derived 
from *u+*papam-, cf. Cree papim-, etc. 
(though it is tempting to derive -ihn™ from 
*-whdd [Cree -uhté-, Fox -u‘sd-], it is hard to 
justify this phonetically); Cheyenne eyu’hto’- 
an” “he errs in utterance”, derived from *u-+- 
*pat-, compare Cree patowéw, *patowdiwa, “he 
makes a mistake in speaking” (Proto- 
Algonquian *¢ [not *6] is proved by Cree 
patci-, a normal doublet of *pat-, which must 
go back to *patci-: now the doublet going 
with *pa- would be *paci- as demanded by 
known facts of Algonquian linguistics ; -*owd- 
is faithfully reflected in Cree, Fox, etc.; 
Cheyene -o’an™ “utterance” is extremely 
common, but I do not know its exact arche- 
type); Cheyenne e’yo’x" “it bursts open,” 
derived from *u+*packya (knowledge of the 
ordinary principles of Algonquian languages 
are presupposed; cf. Cree pask- [= *piack- 
with which *pazxk- falls in Cree owing to the 
operation of recognized phonetic shifts] 
“bursts”, Algonkin and Ojibwa péask-); 
Cheyenne eyahaht “‘he listens to it”, derived 
from *u+*pesentini (I lack a Menomini 
cognate and so can not be absolutely positive 
that the archetype contains s, not hs; Fox 
nepe‘set? “TI listen to it”, Ojibwa [Baraga] 
ninpisindan; Cree pisitcitam “he listens to 
it” is more remotely connected; Algonkin 
pizindan, cited by Lemoine, supports *pes- 
as opposed to *pehs-: but more than this 
can not be said). Obviously Cheyenne 1’nd- 
yuts‘ “‘one dies’’, belongs here, and is clearly 
based upon *uw+*nepe (Fox ni‘nepe “TI shall 
die,” nepwa “‘he dies”; in Cree nipi- [*nepe] 
has been generalized; cognates occur in 
widely spread Algonquian languages), but 
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the terminal -wts‘ is obscure, though it occurs 
in other Cheyenne words. 

Initially *p is lost before original *e and 
*6; terminal *-épa is lost; medial *p is lost in 
the combinations of original *-epa-, *-epé-, 
*-epo-, *-epd-, but contraction does not 
take place. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *pemi 
“grease”, Fox pemi, etc., Cheyenne a’m™; 
Proto-Algonquian *pdni- “cessation”, Fox 
poni-, Cree poni- etc., Arapaho tcin, Cheyenne 
ex; Proto-Algonquian *cé’cépa ‘“‘duck”, Cree 
sisip, Fox ci‘cipa, Menomini sé’sip, etc., 
Arapaho sisitc‘, Cheyenne 8S; Proto-Algon- 
quian *nepasekwi “I arise”, Fox nepa‘segwi, 
Cheyenne na’oha’’*, cf. Cree pasigiw “he 
arises”, derived from *pasekwiwa, Fox pa‘seg- 
wiwa, Proto-Algonquian *nepakamaiwa “TI 
strike, beat him, her’, Fox nepagaméwa, 
Cheyenne nad’m™; Cheyenne na’uhsim™ 
“T misallege concerning him, her’’, derived 
from *nepatcimawa, cf. Cheyenne nau'hto’an" 
“IT mispronounce” (-o’an". “utterance” is 
common in Cheyenne), *nepat-, Cree patci- 
“wrongly”, patowéw “‘he, she makes an error 
in speech”, derived from *patowdwa (*-owd- 
has representatives in many Algonquian 
languages); Cheyenne nanduts‘ “I sleep”, 
based upon *nenepa, Fox nenepa (*nepd- has 
been largely extended at the expense of 
*nepa- in Cree, Algonkin, and Ojibwa; I 
established the variation years ago); nd’- 
uxan"? “T break it open with my hand”, 
derived from *nepdckendni, if an error for 
ni'w’ xan" (I can not justify the derivation 
from *nepaxkendini owing to phonetic diffi- 
culty), cf. Cheyenne e’yo’x* “it bursts 
open’’, etc. discussed above; Cheyenne na’- 
o’sin™ “T cut him, her open in the belly”, 
derived from *nepaixketcyindwa, cf. Fox 
po‘ketca‘cwawa “he, she cut him, her open 
at the belly”, derived from *pédxketcyadcwawa ; 
Menomini -itsi- ‘‘belly”’, Algonkin and Ojibwa 
misidjt “dropsical” (‘“big-bellied’’), derived 
from *me’@etcyé; Proto-Algonquian *pézk-, 
Cree pask-, Fox pa‘k “open”, etc. (as shown 
years ago by Bloomfield, only *yd will satisfy 
the requirements of Fox d, Menomini, Ojibwa 





i; *yd after consonants becomes in Cheyenne, 
thus, Proto-Algonquian *azkydl: “lands”, 
Fox a‘kydni, Cheyenne ho’i’s***; Proto-Algon- 
quian *axki “land”, Cree aski, Fox a‘ki, 
Cheyenne ho’); Cheyenne nd'dmind't™ “I 
pass and leave him, her”, derived from 
*nepapaminakabawa, Cree, Kickapoo papd- 
mi-, etc. “indefinite motion”, Fox nenaga- 
niwa ‘Tl abandon him, her”, Cree nagatéw 
“he, she abandons him, her”, *nakabdwa; 
Proto-Algonquian *nepoweni “death”, Fox 
nepoweni, Cheyenne ndivhan"™; Cheyenne 
éende (from Petter) ‘“‘he, she is dead”, 
derived from *w-*kéci+ *nepohi, cf. Fox ne- 
pohiwa, derived from *nepdhiwa, Fox ki‘ci-, 
Menomini kés-, etc.; Cheyenne née’ “I break 
it with my foot”’, derived from *nepdxkuxké- 
ni, cf. Cree poskuskam “he bursts it by 
treading on it”, derived from *péxkuckamwa, 
Ojibwa ninbokoshkan (Baraga) “I break it”, 
Menomini pohkunam “he breaks it with his 
hand”’, etc. (it is impossible to give an exact 
Fox equivalent to Cree péskuskam without an 
informant at hand, for internal evidence 
shows that the variations given in Jones’s 
Fox Texts [see 14. 5, 14. 8, 24. 22, 24, 23, 24, 
24. 27] can not be relied upon; with the n- 
instrumental I chance to recall pd‘kund‘sa 
“he might break it”), Menomini pohkuskam 
‘he breaks it with his foot”; na@’owax “I 
dream”’, derived from *nepawaco, cf. Cree (La- 
combe) pawatéw “‘he, she dreams of him, her’’, 
derived from *pawa6dwa, also Cree pawaimiw 
(Lacombe) “‘he, she dreams”, Ojibwa (Baraga) 
ninbawana “TI dream of him” (which is diffi- 
cult to judge, for the participial bewdnad de- 
mands a in the initial syllable, not 4; simil- 
arly Bloomfield records nipawaxanitik “my 
dream guardians!” as opposed to Lacombe’s 
pawdégan; the instrumental n comes from *@ 
without difficulty), Menomini as pawa’tsiket 
(Bloomfield, Menomini Texts, 6) “to see a 
vision”; Cheyenne na’poi'ni¥ “‘T fall against 
the ground”, is derived from *nepankihcine 
(cf. Cree pahkisin “he falls”, derived from 
*pankihcinwa; Ojibwa [Baraga] ninpangishin 
“T fall, derived from *nepatkihcine, Meno- 
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mini iséhsin “he lies thus,” derived from *icih- 
cinwa) and shows a different treatment owing 
to the loss of *-nk-. 

*p is lost in the combinations *-api-, 
*-apa-, *-dipe-, *-epe- (when the first e is in 
the initial syllable), *-epé-, *wpé- and the 
vowels contract. Thus, navistém™ ‘“T sit 
with him, her’, derived from *newétapimawa, 
Fox newitapimawa, cf. Cree witapiméw “he, 
she sits with him, her’’, derived from *wéta- 
pimdwa; naimd’m™* “T see him, her secrete- 
ly”, derived from *nekémapaméwa, cf. Cree 
kimaépaméw “‘he, she sees him, her secretly”, 
derived from *kémapamdwa; cognates exist 
in several Algonquian languages; na’ia’o’v 
“T fit it on”, which is idiomatically used in 
the sense ‘‘it fits me,” derived from *netd- 
peckawawa, Cree tépiskawéw ‘‘it fits him, her’, 
derived from *tapeckawiwa; cf. Ojibwa 
(Baraga) nindébishkan “I can put it on 
easily”, derived from *netdpeckini (?); *ck 
commonly becomes ”° between vowels in 
Cheyenne; normally *d@ appears as a in 
Cheyenne, terminally +, thus, ivo”’te “‘it 
sets”, derived from *u-+-*a’td, cf. Cree astéw, 
Fox a‘téwi, both derived from *a’téwi: it will 
be recalled that “intercalated” *¢ in Cheyenne 
verbal forms is completely wiped out 
analogically; itaxiyd’e “he stands upon”, 
derived from *u-+*tdhcikapi (for -kipi- see 
above); *tdhci- is a normal doublet of *iah6- 
in accordance with the principles established 
by myself and Bloomfield; *iéh6- is guaran- 
teed by Cree téhtapiw “‘he is seated upon”, 
derived from *téh6apiwa; *téhOapi- is also 
demanded by Ojibwa tesab (nin) “I am 
sitting on”, cited by Baraga; Cree téhici- is 
analogical in the same way as Cree nihici 
“down”, on which see IJAL, VIII, pp. 41, 42 
(the history of *hc in Cheyenne is dependent 
upon the quality of the adjacent original 
vowels, and so we have 2, &, and s; the last 
two are due to palatalization but I have not 
been able to formulate a rule segregating 
them; ¥ is more common, e. g., 2’si¥ “che, she 
is lying down”, derived from *u+*cenkihcine, 
cf. .Fox cegi‘cinwa, Menomini sehkéhsin, 





Ojibwa cinkicin, all derived from *cenkihcin- 
wa; I can not quote off hand an exact Cree 
equivalent, but note Cree sihkisiméw, Fox 
cegi‘cimawa “he, she lays him, her down’, 
both derived from *centkihcimdiwa, and Cree 
pahkisin, Fox pagi‘cinwa “he alights (of a 
bird), falls”, both derived from *paikihcin- 
wa); Cheyenne né,’ta’s“ “I accidently cut 
him, her’’, derived from *nepe’tecwawa, cf. 
Fox nepe‘te‘cwiwa, Cree pistiswéw “he, she 
accidently cuts him, her’, derived from 
*pe tecwiwa; ni,mi'sta “I shoot it”, derived 
from *nepemutdini, cf. Fox nepemuta, Cree 
pimutam “he shoots it with an arrow’, 
derived from *pemutamwa; na&,mahto'v “T 
obey him, her”, derived from *nepemehta- 
wawa; it should be pointed out that in 
Cheyenne *pem- is often extended at the 
expense of *papaim-; both Algonkin and 
Ojibwa have correspondents to this last with 
equivalent instrumental particles (similarly 
Cheyenne nd@’,ma’o’v" “TI impell him, her” 
is derived from *nepemeckawawa) ; na,’ka'n"« 
“T round it”, derived from *nepexkendni 
which is analogical for *nepexkun- (which 
is supported by Fox pe‘kwi- “cluster,” Cree 
piskwaw “it has a lump”, Ojibwa pi‘ku- 
“hump, knob”; the *-en- instrumental is 
well-known, and its combinations); I have 
written d, because the long @ (with high tone) 
distinctly gives the impression of a long vowel 
followed by a weak voiced, not voiceless, one; 
Cheyenne iya’ka'n"* “he rounds it’, is 
derived from *u+*pexkendni; naista’n “‘T 
make it enter”, derived from *nepéntendni, 
cf. Cree pihtinam, Menomini péhtenam “he 
puts it inside by hand”, both derived from 
*péntenamwa; *-nt-, not *-ht- is guaranteed 
not only by Fox pit-, but more clearly by 
Ojibwa pind- (the correspondence of Fox -t- 
to Cree and Menomini -hi- demands an 
archetype *-nt- and this alone); Cheyenne 
e'ta’v" “foam”, apparently a verbal form in 
origin, *wpé’téwa, per contra Cree pistéw, 
Menomini pé”tew, “foam”, Natick pehteau 
“froth”, all derived from *pé’téwi. An exag- 
gerated case of contraction is to be seen in 
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histsto’* “his jaw” which is derived from 
*ututapixkani, an analogical formation based 
upon *utapixkani “his jaw,”! which however 
in Cheyenne means “jaw”, cf. Cheyenne 
hi’ste “heart,” derived from *utaéhi (Fox 
uta) “his, her heart”; for *utapixkani cf. 
Cree mitapiskani ‘‘somebody’s jaw’, derived 
from *metapixkani; Kickapoo uta‘pigdni (in 
the late Dr. Jones’s MSS.) then is an error for 
*utapi‘kani ; normally original *w becomes 7 in 
Cheyenne, and has the same effect on 
preceeding and following *¢ etc. as original 
*{; occasionally it is lost. Cheyenne naho’- 
xo’éto'y" “T sit close against him, her’ is 
derived from *netaxpapifawa is treated 
above; clearly the exact conditions for 
contraction are not known with precision. 

The history of *p in the combination 
*-mp- is clear: it becomes -hp-. Thus, 
na'vihpa'n"= “T hollow it’, derived from 
*newempentini, cf. Ojibwa wimb- “hollow’’, 
Cree wihpaham “he hollows it”, derived from 
*wéempahamwa ; the instrumentals *-en- *-en- 
are well-known; ivi‘hp" “it is hollow”, 
derived from *u+*wémpyd, cf. Cree wihpaiw 
“it is hollow”, derived from *wémpyawi 
(knowledge of the established principles of 
Algonquian word-formation is presupposed, 
and of the simpler phonetic shifts in Cree; 
in the same way Cheyenne ¢hi’s “it is from 
there” is derived from *u+*untcyd, cf. Fox 
u%tci- “from”, Cree whtci-, Ojibwa undjz-, 
Menomini whtsémow “‘he calls out from there’, 
derived from *untcimowa in accordance with 
Menomini phonetic shifts) ; hista’hp* “brain”, 
derived from *utempi, Cree utihp, Delaware 
(Brinton) w’tumb, Kickapoo utepi, cf. Fox 
-tepa- “head”, derived from *-tempa-. 

The history of -hp- is uncertain. I know 
but one word where possibly this combina- 
tion may have existed, namely, na’via'm™ 
“T sleep with him, her”. According to Bloom- 
field’s line of reasoning the archetype would 


1 I think now (June, 1934) it likely that all 
bodily parts ending in -6’“ belong together; that 
this suffix arose phonetically and then was ex- 
tended. 





be *newéxpimawa; then Cree wihpéméw (and 
the Montagnais correspondent) must be an 
Ojibwa loan-word (see Michelson, IJAL, 
VIII, p. 40); but Delaware wipentin ‘‘to 
sleep with one another”, cited by Brinton, 
is not very favorable to this, and rather tends 
to support *wéhpd-: more than this can not 
be said; Fox and Ojibwa wi‘pda-m- are wholly 
indecisive. 

The history of *xp is none too clear. Ob- 
serve ma’a’his‘ “somebody’s arm”, derived 
from *mexpetuni, Cree mispitun, Natick mu- 
hpit (different in the posterior portion), cf. 
Cheyenne na’ahtsi'’n™“*** “my arms’’, derived 
from *nexpetunal:; but on the other hand note 
na pa’ “my back”, derived from *nexpex- 
kwani, Cree nispiskwan (several Algonquian 
languages apparently have extended the ini- 
tial p of *-pexkwand- “back”, e. g., Kickapoo 
nepe‘kwani). Note also naho’xhatam™ “T am 
close to him, her in friendship, acquaintance”, 
presumably derived from *ne(t)axpdalemawa; 
it will be recalled that the “intercalated” *t is 
analogical wholly ousted in Cheyenne verbs; 
Cree aspéyiméw “he hopes, he trusts”, *axpd- 
lemowa, Cree aspéyiméw “he thinks that he 
trusts”, *axpdailemiwa, Fox a‘pinemowa “he 
puts his faith in, he relies upon”, Algonkin 
a’pinimd, *axpalemowa; the Cheyenne word 
has a specialized meaning; note also naho’- 
xo’éto'v “T sit close against him, her’, 
derived from *ne(t)axpapibawa: see above. 
[In connection with naho’xatam™, note 
na’ Sivata’m™* “T pity him her”, derived from 
*necawilemawa, cf. Cree sawéyiméw “‘he, she 
blesses, has mercy upon, him, her’, *cawdle- 
miwa, Menomini as sawdnimikutud ‘for 
they were blessed by them”, *cawdlemeku-.] 
Finally note he’u'hk» “pipe”, derived from 
*uxpwaikana, Cree uspwagan, Ojibwa u‘pwa- 
gan. 
The history of *cp is fairly clear. Normally 
between vowels it appears as ’. Thus he’a’m™ 
“up above”, Arapaho iztcebe’, Cree ispimihk, 
Fox a‘pemegi, Ojibwa icpimifg, Proto-Algon- 
quian archetype *icpemenki. The combina- 
tion *icpi has a little uncertain treatment: 
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ee”? “he flies up” (with rhetorical -a) is 
derived from *u+*icpi’lad; ehe’ami”ha “‘he 
flies up”, is derived from *u-+*icpipemi’ld, 
cf. Menomini pemé’new “he flies along”, Fox 
pemi‘siwa, Ojibwa pimisd, Proto-Algonquian 
*pemi'liwa; Cree pimihaw (analogical for 
*pimihéw) is cited by Bloomfield, but the 
dialects differ in the treatment of J as I 
know from published and unpublished ma- 
terial; Lacombe and Watkins demand pi- 
miyaw (pimiyaw); it is to be noted that 
Lacombe also gives ispiyaw “il vole haut’, 
i. €., ispiyaw, analogical for *ispiyéw (the 
great uniformity of Cree is unoriginal as 
shown by Bloomfield), *icpi’lawa. 

The Algonquian plural *-tal: levelled by the 
singular -tci. The Cheyenne word vé’s ‘‘tooth” 
is based upon *wépitc: which has analogically 
been extracted from *uwépitci “his, her 
tooth”. Petter gives the plural vesoz which 
can be restored with practical certainty as 
vé’s's*, Tt does not take much knowledge of 
Cheyenne phonology to see that this can not 
be based upon *wépitals which would be the 
regular plural to *wépitci. Very obviously a 
plural has been analogically formed to match 
the singular vé’s. 

Cree. — All the Cree shifts are well-known, 
and in their final formulation are due to 
Bloomfield. — Proto-Algonquian *6 becomes 
t. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *i6dwa “he, she 
says to him, her’, Cree ttéw, Fox indwa; 
*Pwd0a “Sioux”, Cree Pwat, Ojibwa Bwain; 
with Cree patamisk “young beaver”, compare 
Fox Ma‘kwipana‘caé‘a “Young Bear” (per- 
sonal name). — Proto-Algonquian *’t becomes 
st. Thus, Fox ku‘tamwa, Cree kustam pre- 
suppose Proto-Algonquian *kw’tamwa “‘he, 
she fears it”. — Proto-Algonquian ’6 be- 
comes st. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *kw’6dwa 


Washington D. C. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 





“he, she fears him, her’, Fox ku‘sdwa, 
Menomini ko’new, Cree kustéw. [The evidence 
of Eastern Algonquian languages tends to 
show that some etymologies given with *’@ 
really have *’/.] 

Menomini. — Proto-Algonquian *’t re- 
mains ’t. Thus, Proto-Algonquian *pe’tenam- 
wa “he accidentally touches it with his hand”’, 
Cree pistinam, Menomini pe’tenam; Proto- 
Algonquian *me’tekwi “tree”, Cree mistig, 
Menomini me’tek. — Proto-Algonquian *6 
becomes Menomini ’n. Thus, Proto-Algon- 
quian *ku’@dwa, “he, she fears him, her’, 
Fox ku‘sdwa, Cree kustéw, Menomini ko’new. 
Both correspondences have been known a 
very long time, but in their formulation, 
giving the Proto-Algonquian archetypes, 
Bloomfield must be given credit. Incidentally 
I may note that Dixon’s observation of the 
second correspondence (but » for ’n in his 
material) on p. 22 of vol. 23, American 
Anthropologist, N. 8., seems to have escaped 
all Americanists. 

Peoria. — Initial ny- becomes y-. Thus 
Proto-Algonquian *nydlanwi “five”, Téte de 
Boule niyéran, Shawnee nydlanwi, Ojibwa 
ninan, Menomini nianan, Fox nydnanwi, 
Peoria ya’lanwi (Gatschet; Michelson’s un- 
published material backs initial y-). — 
Proto-Algonquian postconsonantal *yd be- 
comes 7, as also in Menomini and Ojibwa 
(pointed out by Bloomfield). Thus, Fox 
pydwa “he comes’, Peoria piwa, both posi- 
ting Proto-Algonquian *pydwa; note Ojibwa 
nimbinéd = Fox nepydndwa “I bring him”; 
with Fox pydtdwa “he brings it”, compare 
Cree pétaw; Proto-Algonquian *nydwi “four’’, 
Fox nydwi, Peoria niwi. Clearly then the 
change of postconsonantic *yd to 7 is prior to 
the change of *ny- to y-. 
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A KAINGANG TEXT! 


By Jutes HEnry. 


The data for this paper were obtained 
during my stay among the Kaingang Indians 
of Santa Catarina, Brazil, from December 
1932 until January 1934. Although the 
object of the investigation was primarily 
ethnological enough data were obtained for 
an outline of the language. The language 
was studied principally in order that I might 
learn to speak it — which I did — and the 
great bulk of my ethnological work was done 
in the native language. Nevertheless, since 
the language was utterly strange to me and 
there was no source from which I might 
learn it*, except from the Indians, I found it 
necessary to make a certain amount of 
systematic analysis. 

There are several Indian tribes in southern 
Brazil that are called Kaingang: one in Sao 
Paulo, another in Parand, and still others in 
Santa Catarina. Those that I studied are in 





the latter state, in the Municipality of 
Dalbergia’, at the Post of the Servico de 
Protecgaéo aos Indios, ‘““Duque de Caxias”’. 

The Kaingang have been grouped in the 
Ges-Tapuya linguistic family with the Boto- 
cudo of the Rio Doce in the state of Minas 
Geraes‘. I find, on comparing the available 
data that there is no justification for such 
grouping. It is desireable, therefore, to 
consider the Kaingang dialects alone until 
more material is forthcoming. 


CONSONANTS. 


The most striking single feature of the 
basic consonantic scheme is the large number 
of nasals: 9 out of 18 of the consonants are 
nasals or are accompanied by nasal voicing. 
These last are the mb, nd and yg in the plosive 
series. = 


Consonants: Broad transcription. 








Bilabial rie Dental | Alveolar a Palatal | Velar | Glottal 
Plosives pmb(m) tnd (n) k 9g (9) 
Nasal m m n pe y 
Lateral 
Frictionsless } l — 
Fricatives v 6 y h 
Affricatives tf ndz 














1 The field work was made possible by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to the Columbia 
University Department of Anthropology. 

2 I am indebted to Eduardo de Lima e Silva 
Hoerhan of the Servigo de Proteccio aos Indios for 
assistance in the early days of the study. 

* Formerly part of the Municipality of Blumenau. 

‘ Ehrenreich, Archiv fiir Anthropologie, NS. 
III, 1905, pp. 52, 53; Festschrift fiir Adolf 

















Bastian. Also, following Chamberlain’s map as best 
we can by latitude and longitude (AA. NS. V. 15; 
1913, pp. 236—247) we see that he extends his 
Tapuyan group into Parand and Séo Paulo without 
including Santa Catarina. If he includes the 
Kaingang speaking tribes of Parana and Séo Paulo 
in his Tapuyan family he must extend its limits 
into Santa Catarina. 
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Vowels: Broad transcription 


Pure Vowels 
Close Open 
Front 4 e e #8 @ 
Central $ 
Back u vo 9 
Nasalized Vowels 
Front 7 é @ 
Central 3 
Back a 6 5 
Diphthongs 


2, a, tl, 3t, UW, Ut, Ol, 28 


Plosives. 


The dental plosives are interdental. 

The voiceless plosives are aspirated. Under 
the influence of a phonetic law, which will 
be discussed in its proper place, a series of 
unexploded stops is produced. These! stops, 
that I have called contact stops, exactly 
parallel the terminal k, ¢ and p of the New 
York City pronunciation of back, cat and 
rope except that the Kaingang consonants 
are interdental. 

I have placed ~b, nd, and yg in the 
plosive series because they function like 
plosives in the language. That is to say they 
never occur terminally, and they may, with 
the exception of nd, be followed by /. All 
nasal consonants except 1 may terminate 
syllables. Only y may be followed by J. 

The sounds that I have designated m, », 
and y!are really nasally exploded b, d, and g 
respectively. They seem logically to belong 
to the series of nasal consonants because of 
their occurence at the end of syllables. So, 
also, they obey the same phonetic law as do 
n, m and y (see section on Retrogressive 
Changes), and effect y in exactly the same 


1 These sounds are made by an initial closure 
of the nares. The fact that at the beginning of my 
study I heard these consonants as d, 6, andg would 
seem to support this belief. 





way as do n, m, and » (see section on Pro- 
gressive Changes). Nevertheless, the fact 
that these nasal plosives occur only ter- 
minally, whereas the corresponding oral 
plosives, mb, nd and yg occur only initially 
leads us to conclude that these two series are 
really one phoneme. Thus in terminal position 
mb becomes m, nd becomes » and yg be- 
comes 9. re 


Nasals. 


The dental nasals are interdental. 

The labio-dental nasal, 1, is a true and 
stable phoneme. It is made by touching the 
upper teeth to the lower lip while the vocal 
chords are vibrating and the air is issuing 
through the nose. 79 may be distinguished 
from the labio-dental fricative, v, by the 
fact that in the former there is no friction 
between the lips and the teeth while in the 
latter there is no nasal quality. 


Lateral Frictionless. 
Between vowels / is often replaced by r. 


Fricatives. 


v alternates with 8. The principal element 
of this phoneme, v, is made by touching the 
upper teeth to the lower lip lightly. Now, 
most of the Kaingang above 15 years of age 
have lost their upper incisors. As they grow 
older they lose more of their teeth, especially 
the front uppers. In rapid speech, therefore, 
a person trying to produce a true v would 
often not do so. What he does produce is a 
bilabial fricative, B. 

Because of the rounding of the lips pre- 
paratory to producing a rounded vowel the 
labio-dental fricative is often heard as a very 
fricative w. In this case there is friction not 
only between the lips and teeth but also 
between the lips. 

6 is a mixture of the voiceless and voiced 
interdental fricative. The vocal cords do not 
start to vibrate until the air is already issuing 
from the mouth. 
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Affricatives. 


The voiceless affricative is sometimes 
heard as /, particularly in unaccented posi- 
tion. It also occurs as /t/ and as s/t/ in un- 
accented position. 

The voiced affricative has a y quality, 
particularly when it is the result of the change 
of y to dz ‘see Progressive Phonetic Changes). 


VOWELS. 
t occurs only in diphthongs. 
e and ¢ do not differ a great deal in quality, 
the e being rather open. 


PHONETIC CHANGES. 
Consonantic. 


There are two large groups of consonantic 
changes in Kaingang: Retrogressive’ and 
Progressive. The Retrogressive are by far the 
most common and are purely mechanical. 
The Progressive changes are in some instances 
dependent upon grammatical processes. 


Retrogressive Consonantic Changes. 


A nasal consonant that terminates a 
syllable must change to a voiceless contact 
stop if followed directly by a voiceless sound. 
These changes are dependent upon the speech 
flow. That is to say, in ordinary conversation 
if the speech becomes very slow, or if there 
is a stop for rhetorical phrasing, the changes 
may not take place at the points where the 
flow slows down or where the pause for 
phrasing occurs. 

Since 6 is a mixture of voiceless and voiced 
friction the nasals behave before 0 as if it 
were a voiceless consonant. 

Since all Kaingang syllables must end in 
either a vowel or in a nasal consonant these 
changes are encountered with great frequency. 
Nevertheless, in spite of their variety and the 
frequency of their occurence, the rules are so 
simple that a foreign speaker of the language, 
like myself, very quickly develops a “feeling” 
for them and comes to use them automati- 
cally. 





The retrogressive consonantic changes are 
as follows: 


m and m change to p before t, k, 0, and t/. 
When followed by p only the aspirated 
p is articulated. 

n and » change to ¢ before p, k, and d. When 
followed by ¢ only the aspirated ¢ is 
articulated. When followed by t/ the ¢ is 
often assimilated. 

pe obeys the same rules as n and n. 

y and » change to k before p, t, 0 and t/. 
Before k only the aspirated & is arti- 
culated. 


It is thus seen that whenever a nasal 
consonant is followed by a voiceless sound it 
either disappears or is replaced by a contact 
stop that corresponds to its own physiolog- 
ical position. That is to say (1) The bilabial 
nasals become bilabial contact stops; (2) The 
interdental nasals become interdental con- 
tact stops; (3) The velar nasals become velar 
contact stops; (4) The palatal nasal also 
becomes a ¢ just as the ” and n do, but I am 
unable to state whether it is a palatal or 
dental ¢ that is produced. 


Progressive Consonantic Changes. 

When y is preceded by a nasal it changes 
to dz. 

When 7 is preceded by m or by m it drops 
out. 

The following changes may be considered 
as grammatical: When the verb ken is 
preceded, in any of its forms, by a nasal 
consonant the k becomes yg. The connective, 
kai, with considerable irregularity, becomes 
ngi after y and y. A large class of verbs ending 
in ke sometimes change the k to ng if the 
preceding syllable ends in a nasal consonant. 
The first person plural possessive pronoun 
ay changes an initial k in the possessed 
object to ng. Only one v is pronounced in this 
case. Possessive pronouns are always directly 
prefixed to the possessed object. 

The vitality of the nasal consonants in 
Kaingang is remarkable. Not only for their 
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number but also for their activity do the 
nasals stand out as an extraordinary series. 
Every one of them not only changes itself 
but brings about changes in other consonants. 
The peculiar vigor of the nasal consonants 
of Kaingang must be looked upon as the 
fundamental phonetic characteristic of the 
language. 


OTHER PHONETIC CHANGKS. 


A nasalized vowel if followed by a voiceless 
consonant may be followed directly by a 
contact k. 

Vowel elision is rare. It is not dependent 
upon grammatical processes. When two 
vowels that are not part of one morphologi- 
cal element come together in discourse the 
first one is sometimes elided. 

The first person singular pronoun, «7 
changes to e before voiceless sounds and 0. 
But when in contact with t it also changes the 
t to t/. ey changes the » in most nouns 
beginning with nm to p. Certain nouns be- 
ginning with ud change to dz after en. 

In Kaingang there are two kinds of 
diphthongs, those that are stable units and 
those that spring into existence in response 
to phonetic laws. Whenever a vowel precedes 
tf it is diphthongized by the insertion of 
of « before the consonant. This is a mechani- 
cal phenomenon. When a vowel precedes the 
element ke which means “to be about to do 
(something)”’ it is diphthongized in the same 
way. This is a grammatical phenomenon. 

The vowel preceding » becomes nasalized 
when » changes to k. 

m,n, and 7 may be converted into their 
corresponding nasally exploded plosives when 
they occur immediately after an accented 
syllable. 

Certain vocalic changes occur in response 
to grammatical rules. Since these are com- 
paratively rare they will not be discussed 
here. 





Text 
mok 'tfe? ha® mv* ka'deye® te ygey’ mu® 
Honey insect flower gather 


té® 'kii® mu* ygli® te mv* ti ndvl® tg18 

and, so tucan him behind go 

mu> hapay'lo4 ta> mék! té vek'® tu? tz 
but he honey saw not 


'ki® mv* ta ta'vin® mu® ‘kai? mv* ta® mok! 
1) 7) 1) 


Then he arrive Then he Honey 
te vek'® ‘ti}? ni! te ‘ke! mut ta® mus 
see not I say he 


‘ki? mu* ku'yay® mvt ‘ti Wi ‘ken ti1 
Then baitaka his same do him 
ndv'* modk! ‘t/e? t& t5 ka'deye® ‘ngau’ tz 
behind honey insect flower gather and 
ki? mut ta ‘vele™* ti ndv® ‘t#3 mul 
so he him behind go 
hapay'la® mv ta ti vek® ‘tai? te ki mv ta 
but hehimsee not Then he 
ka ‘té> mu ki mv ta ta'vin® mu ‘ki mv ta 
come Then he arrive Then he 
‘vele®4 ‘mok té vek ‘ti ni! té 'ke® mu ta mu 
honey see not I say he 


kit kat'kdla®® mu mok té t3* kodeye nga 


Then marcandé honey flower gather 
té ki ti! tek?" te ki mok te ndv_ ‘tey® 
and so his go and so honey behind go 


mban® mu ki mu ta mok té ‘vey mu 
again Then he honey see 


kat'kala®® ‘ha® mv mok té ven mu ‘ki mu 
marcana& honey see Then 


ta 1 tavi® té ki mok té ven ni® mu 


he his arrive and so honey see I 
hapaylo 'ta1® ko'de82 ki3> ne®4 ‘ke mu ta mu 
but it stone in sit say he 


té ki oy" ‘na: to** ‘mai?’ mu ki mu 

And so they all to go Then 

op pe't® mu hapaylo oy 

they pierce but they their 

té to 
against break 


opi ‘dza® 
beak 


all the time Then they 


[oa) 


‘mblzy3® ke ket mu ki mv on 20 
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aha 


you 


ngli ygli* té m5® ‘to%* 
tucan = tucan to to 
you your beak your beak large carry 
‘ten ‘ke® ki® ta to®® ka'te® mu ki mv ta 
go So Then he to come Then he 
p2z'te® mu hapay'lo™ ti mbxk® tz ‘mbl3y3% 
pierce But his beak break 
mu kit mu on | 15% px'den® ye 0% 
Then they they pierce in order to 
ka'mb3y no nde® hapay'lo® klaymblui't fe* 
many but woodpecker 
té mu e*) ‘mb3** di55 di ‘kla5® té mu ta'® 
his her pestle he 
‘kulu®’ 13 manendvt® ki® ki® mv ta 
cloth covered over Then Then he 
‘klo®* te pe'tt® mu pxe'dt® ki ta dF t5 
pestle pierce pierce Then he pierce 
‘yutke™® 
through 


ka'ten* 


come 


mu ki mu ta ‘vele™ 
Then he 

ki ta px'din mban™ mu ki ta ma'kx®™ 
Then he pierce again Then he 

ni) ye ton'nget™ ki? ki? ni! yx e 't/5% 
I thus and and I t 
‘mok t& to®® 'tz13 10 pa'ts® yx? 'ke® tz 
honey to go pierce So 

ta 10° 23 mu ki muta on md nde 
he to go Then he them to what 


doks'nat® 


turned around 


‘to*® a'ngele'men®” ni mu ‘ke® tad oy ms® 
to noise I say he them to 


mu? kit mv oy ‘tt m5* e 't/5% moy® paxdst 


Then they him to I honey pierce 
'ke® = kii to® ‘ygelemen™ ma" ke mu oy 
about to and to noise say they 
‘tt m5 mu® ki mv ok ‘ti m3® en nd 
him to Then they hin to me for 
pe'din dzx® ye ka'ta’® ke mv 


pierce inorderto inorder to approach say 


on «tt ‘m8 mu ki ta to’ kat mu ki 
they him to Then he to come Then 


ta to®® ka'te® kit px'ts mu ogy md px'det 


he to come and pierce 


them for pierce 





ki on 9n mble™ ta” pa’ mu ‘mu? 

Then them them with he _ eat But in the 
payls® on mu ley'dzle”™ te m5 ti mi 
meanwhile they a bird to him to 
nep ‘ti? ok! ‘te ki ti 3% ha® 'vel® kai 
give not they Then he see and 
on dzo®1 = 'ygoyo®® t& on dzo®l —s 45 
them infrontof water them in front of 
pe'yus> ma t& ‘ki mu ta 1 ha® <3) 15% 
hide And so he he he 





——e 


ygoyo? pex'yu® t& kit mu ‘ta & ‘ha ‘ngoyo 
water hide and so he he water 
té ka'klan* dz keke 
drink inorderto go habitually 
keke ‘ki? mv oy ti 15% ok!) 15% ¢51 
habitually Then they he they him 
‘m5 ‘mok te ki & ‘md nep™ ‘ta? ha® 50 
to honey in him to give not 
wels ki? on dzo®1 = '‘ygayo® té ne'vi8é 


see Then them in front of water do 


ma" te ki? mu oy pat’ ka'ygay® mu 


4 g138 mus 








And so their mouth dry 

ki mv ok™ ‘ti m3 ‘ygoyo té akto™ ha® 

Then they him to water near 

ne§4 ke mu oy ley'dzlh”® te m3 mu ‘ki mv 

sit say they a bird to Then 

ta ‘1 ygoyo té ku'volo™ ko e ‘t/fen** h3% 55 | 

he No water far away My go _ good 

‘ha® mv** ‘ygoyo® té ka'klay®**  ygexke 
water drink _habitually I 


mu> té ki mv on & pat’ ka'yga® té 
And so they their mouth dry And 


ki ki mu on kode té ko'de®? pak'px® me* 


so they stone stone wet 
mu* on me ka'hun” mu* ‘mu paylo® 
they lick But in the meanwhile 


tfe'kla® ha® mv* oy li? kaen®® me kode? 60 


a bird their same do stone 
pakpx te te ka'hun®™  ksna'te® 
wet lick walk around 
pay 'lo® mut leydzh™ te ka'tek® 


In the meanwhile a bird come 
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te® ‘na ‘kit mu ta tfo'kl2®1 tz ‘ma? 
stand Then he a bird hear 


ki? = maunbe'yu® 3 mu pay ‘to ta 

Then hide oneself In the meanwhile he 

len'dzh™ t& mu tfr'kle® te vek'” 'ti® tz 
a bird a bird see not 


te ‘ki mu ta pe'ne™ mb3y® té t5 ‘Bip- 


6: 


2) 


and so he turtle large tilt 
ke® 105 mu poayla® tfa'kle® té 
up In the meanwhile a bird 
mambe'yu ki ‘vey pa® ‘naylo® 


see stand In the meanwhile 
len'dzele” té pene mbsk* té pa'ndzit® 16 


hide oneself and 


a bird turtle large tilt back 
10 ki ta ‘ygoyo® te ka'klay® mu kaklat* 
and he water drink drink 
‘koloki@i®? ta klét5 'topke® 8 mu ‘ke te 
after he cover up Thus 


ta 123 mu kit tfe'kle® te to®® ka'té® mu 
he go Then a bird to come 


‘ki mu ta ‘pene™ ‘mbsk* té t5 Bepke*® 1% 


Then he turtle big tilt up 
mu ‘kit ta he he hi hi h™ 'ygoyo ‘vem 
Then he water see 


75 '‘ngayo vem4 ‘ngoyo vem ‘ke mu ta mus 
water see water see say he 


ki mu ‘on ‘ma ki to ka ‘mi 14 


Then then hear and to come 
mu ‘nal kami ‘ka? nde mu 
all come finish 
‘mu paylo”? leyn'dzih” te ‘'to% 
but in the meanwhile a bird to 
ka't#® mu ki ta & pene ‘mbsk** tz 
come Then he his turtle large 
80 ‘mbat44 ki ‘ngoyo t&é Ke ‘ne mu 
take and water on top place 
hapay'lo* mut on ka'komo4® on mut 


But they pay no attention they 
‘tt 2) ken mul” 3 Bipke™ mban® mu 
his same do tilt up again 

ki ‘vek'® te len'dyh™ té to 'vai® mu 
Then see a bird to stop 





payla® 


In the meanwhile 


ka'mbs® ko ki mu on ‘me® ka'klay® mu oy 85 
many Then they drink their 


nat? ka'yga®® 't& yo'yge™® ko ha'ki® okt 


mvt on ‘ygoyo® te ki 
they water in 


mouth dry very therefore they 
153 ngoyo®? te konay!®! mul keke! ma™ 
water look for habitually 


Free Translation. 


The bee was gathering flowers. Then the 
tucan followed him but did not see the hive. 
Then he came back and said, ‘I did not see 
the hive.” That is what he said. Then the 
baitaka did the same as he — when the bee 
was gathering flowers he followed him but 
did not!see it. Then he came back. Then he 
arrived. Then he said, ‘I did not see the 
hive.” That is what he said. Then when the 
bee gathered flowers the marcan4 went after 
him again. Then he saw the hive. It was the 
marcané that saw the hive. Then when he 
arrived he said, ‘‘I saw the hive, but it was 
inside a rock.” That is what he said. Then 
they all went there. Then they pierced it. 
But their beaks would always break. So 
they said to the tucan, “Come here. Take 
your big beak.”’ So he came there. Then he 
pierced but his beak broke. Now, there were 
a great many of them there trying to pierce 
the hive. Now, the woodpecker had his 
mb31 pestle under a cloth. Then he pierced 
the pestle. Then he pierced through. Then 
he turned it around and pierced again. Then 
he said, “If I go to the bee-hive I'll pierce it 
in just this way.” So saying he went there. 
Then he said to them, ‘“What’s all this noise 
about ?” That is what he said to them. Then 
they said to him, “The noise is because I am 
about to pierce this hive.” That is what they 
said to him. Then they said to him, “Come 
here and pierce it for me.” That is what they 
said to him. Then he came there. Then he 


1 The woman who treats ceremonially a child’s 
umbilical cord. 
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came there and pierced it. When he pierced 
it for them he ate honey with them. But in 
the meanwhile they did not give any to 
lzy'dzil. When he saw this he stole the 
water from them. So when he stole the water 
he would always go away to drink. Now, when 
he saw that they did not give him any honey 
he did that to the water and so they were 
thirsty. Then they said to him, “Is the water 
near here?” That is what they said to 
ley'dzil. Then he said, “No. Water is far 
away. I really have to travel, then I drink 
water.” So, since they were thirsty they 
licked and sucked damp rocks. In the 
meanwhile t/¢'klz did the same as they and 
was walking around licking damp rocks. In 
the meanwhile Jzy'dz#lé was coming along. 
When #/2'klz heard this he hid himself. In the 
meanwhile lxy'dzéle did not see t/t'kla. So 
he tilted back big-turtle. In the meanwhile 
t/¢'klz was looking on from his hiding place. 
In the meanwhile /ey'dzilé tilted back big- 
turtle and drank water. After drinking he 
closed it down on top. When he did this he 
went away. Then t'kle came over and 
tilted up big-turtle. Then he went, “Hi hi hi 
hi hi! I see water! I see water! I see water!” 
That is what he said. When they heard this 
they came there. Every single one of them 
came. In the meanwhile ley 'dzélt came there. 
Then he took his big-turtle and placed it 
over the water. But they payed no attention 
to it. They did the same as he and tilted it up 
again. When lzy'dzilé saw this he stopped. 
In the meanwhile there were many of them 
in the water. Then they were all drinking. 
They were very thirsty that is why they 
looked for the water. 


NortEs. 


1 Honey or hive. Sometimes used also to 
mean bee. The word is moy, but under the 
influence of the following sound the y has 
changed to k and the o has become nasalized. 


2 Insect. Used most often with respect to 
the bee in order to distinguish the honey from 





the bee. Thus, what is meant here is the 
honey’s insect, i. e. bee. 

3 An element of wide functions used in 
this case simply for emphasis. This is a 
common practise in opening a story. In 
1.15 it is seen again accompanying the 
nominal subject kat'kala, marcand, because 
here it is desired to emphasize the fact that 
it was the marcané that found the honey. 
But in |. 12 although the subject is the same 
the ha does not appear because there is no 
particular reason for emphasizing it. 

But the element ha has other functions: 

(1) As a relative it refers to some object or 
event in a preceding clause or statement, 
as in |. 50. 

(2) As a demonstrative it means both 
“here” and “‘there“‘. In 1. 56 it means “‘there’’. 
It often occurs, but with considerable 
irregularity, with other demonstratives as a 
prefixed element without modifying their 
meaning. It is prefixed to locatives however 
to form demonstrative ideas. 


Examples. 
ta there 
ha't3 there 
ki and ka in or on 


ha'ki and ha'ka 


ha occurs frequently in combination with 
locatives and demonstratives; less often with 
postpositions. It rarely occurs alone as a 
demonstrative. 


here or there 


4 A particle that accompanies third person 
subjects in the active form of the verb. 

5 Flower. ko means tree. ‘deye means 
flower. Thus, tree’s flowers. 

6 t@ occurs regularly after nominal sub- 
jects, direct and indirect objects of verbs and 
objects of postpositions. Kaingang is rich 
in etymologically unanalyzable and stable 
nouns. That is to say, these do not undergo 
far-reaching changes and cannot be confused 
with other forms. To this group belong all 
of the personal names and names of objects. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that the nouns 
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belonging to this group cannot be confused in 
discourse, they are systematically accom- 
panied by ¢@. Thus #@ is otiose in these cases, 
and hence, is often omitted, as in I. 7. 

Since ¢é is closely associated with nominal 
objects it occurs often after nominal forms 
of the verb when they become objects of 
succeeding verbs: 


Examples. 
ki mu ta mek té ka'ten t® may mu. 
Then he tiger come hear. 


Then he heard the tiger’s coming; i. e. Then 
he heard the tiger coming. (For the untrans- 
lated elements here see Notes 4, 9, 8, 16.) 


tit ¢ & lo ‘ko té 'mék té t3 ve ko'may ma 
He he ants eat tiger see fear 

He was afraid that the tiger would see by- 
him-ant-eating; i. e. He was afraid that the 
tiger would see that he ate ants. (For the 
untranslated elements see Notes 11, 23, 33, 7). 


pe e t/5 ‘nga té nge lo 
Fire-wood I gather gather imperative 
Take up (gather) by-me-wood-gathering; 
i. e. Take up the wood I gathered! (For 
untranslated elements see Note 23.) 


eyha ni ti mblo té ‘ven mu 

I I his swim see 
I saw his swimming; i. e. I saw him swim- 
ming. (For untranslated elements see Notes 3, 
and 8.) 


egha nit ka'rosa ta'vi té ‘ven mu 
I I wagon arrive see 

I saw wagon’s arriving; i. e. I saw the wagon 

arriving. (For untranslated elements see 

Notes 3 and 8.) 


ki my ta te 5 mok té px'te pa té ‘klam no 
Then hehe hive _ pierce stand under lie 
Then he was lying beneath (the) by-him- 
hive-piercing; i. e. Then he was lying under 
the hive he had been piercing. (For un- 
translated elements see Notes 4 and 23. 


The verb pa often expresses continued 
action.) 


13 





mu ta ti t) mok px'din to ka'té té ‘ki ta'vi 
Hehe hive pierce to come in arrive 

and he 

He (A) arrived at his (B) hive-piercing; i. e. 

He (A) arrived at the place where he (B) 

had been piercing a hive, and he...... 


té functions together with the connective 
ki as a connective. But this function must 
be considered. as related to its function with 
nouns, since it occurs with nominal forms of 
the verb. 


Examples. 
é Hu'yolo té ve t& ki ti ‘wu ka 'té mu 
He tapir see him chase come 
By him tapir-seeing and so he came along 
chasing him; i. e. When he saw the tapir he 
came along chasing him. 
eti ti mba té ki kuttn yo bo th 
He him seize darkness place along him 
mbo té mu 
carry go 
By him (tiger) him (man)-seizing and so 
into the darkness carried him; i. e. He (tiger) 
seized him and dragged him into the darkness. 
ki mu ta ¢ tav té& ki muta tv mu 
Then he his arriving he tell 
Then he, his arriving and he told; i. e. When 
he arrived he told. 

t@ also occurs alone as a connective after 
the active form of the verb without difference 
in meaning. 

Examples. 

ki muta vek té 'té mu 
Then he see go 
Then he see go; i. e. Then, when he saw (it) 
he went. 

ki muta « tt ve t&é ki muta G 
Then he he see he others 
on (‘md mv ta ‘tv mu 
them to he tell 
Then by him seeing and so he told (it) to 
the others; i. e. Then, when he saw (it) he 
told (it) to the others. 
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The temporal clauses in the last two 
examples have exactly the same meaning. 
In the former we have the active form of the 
verb, while in the latter we have the nominal 
form of the verb. 

té occurs after certain elements expressing 
conditions: 

(1) te ‘tuyv té 
It moist 
It is moist. 


(2) kain'vs té 
light 
It is light (in weight). 
(3) en ‘h3 té 
} I good 
I am better (i. e. not sick). 
(4) ya kuilek té 
It edge bad 
The edge (of the knife) is dull. 
(5) ta'‘ndaya mu ta té 
splintered it 
It is splintered. 
(6) <d3'pa mv ta t 
four-cornered it 
It is four-cornered. 
(7) ku'pli ta té 
White it 
It is white. 
(8) ta mv pa'lele té 
shallow 
It (the stream) is shallow. 
(9) 'ygoyo te mu ‘uu té 
Water good 
The water is good. 
(10) ‘ngoyo té don'ndék té 
Water bad 
The water is bad. 


occurs also in the following constructions : 
(11) a hama kisy ‘ne ko var kit ma té 


You you animal meat eat never and you 


You never eat meat. 





(12) ma'ds yo'ygit ki ta té 
Weave very much and he 
He weaves very much. 
(13) 6¢ marilsls ha mu me ‘vt 
Her body paint scattered about 
(14) kai ta té 
and it 
Her body paint is spots scattered about. 


(15) lo var ki ta té 
To cut hair never and he 
He never cuts hair (or, His hair is never 
cut). 


Examples (1) and (3) parallel such ex- 
pressions as 

ti ne'nga ma 

his arm 

It is his arm. 

ifs ma 

rattle 

It is a rattle. 


(This section must be examined in connection 
with Notes 7, second part, and 71.) 


té, we have seen, occurs with nouns. We 
are thus lead to believe that the elements 
expressing conditions in the sentences listed 
above are also nouns. ma also occurs only 
with nouns. 
In the sentence 
ti ne'nga ma 
his arm 
It is his arm. 


ma is a predicating element. So in the 
sentence 
i 'tuyu t 
it moist 
It is moist. 
t@ is also a predicating element. 
In the sentence (6) 
Os'pa ss yu ta 8 
four-cornered it 
It is four-cornered 
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the syntactical structure parallels 
(16) ‘t mu ta mu 

die he 

He died. 


But mu is not a predicating element but the 
particle associated with the active form of 
the verb. (See Note 7, second part.) d3:'pa, 
however, is not a verb. If it were it would 
have both ma and mu forms. (See Note 7, 
second part.) But these do not exist. This 
is a further proof that the elements ex- 
pressing condition are nouns. 

The syntactical position of d3:'pa is not 
different from the syntactical position of the 
noun in such constructions as 
(17) tf mv ta née 

dark brown it sit 
It is dark brown. 


In this sentence ne predicates color (con- 
dition) with regard to something. 

Thus, #é is, like ma, a predicating element. 
At the same time it is closely related to ne, 
to sit; no, to lie; nay, to stand; and t/a used 
with reference to certain long objects. 

The close relation of these elements will 
become clearer if we examine the examples 
below in which #é, ne, no, nay, and t/o are used 
in parallel constructions. Each number in 
the t@ group is to be compared with its 
corresponding number in the other groups. 


té 
(1) ta ‘me mv 
There distributive 
There is a cliff there. 
(2) ku'pli ta té 
White it 
It is white. 


‘tfo té 
cliff 


(3) 'ngoyo t@ mu ‘wu té 
Water good 


The water is good. 
(4) kaip'vs té 

Light (in weight) 

It is light (in weight). 


13° 





(5) ma'ds yo'ngit kit ta té 
Weave very much and he 
He weaves very much. 


(6) a@ hama kisy ‘ne ko ‘var kii ma té 


You —you animal meat eat never and you 
You never eat meat. 


né 
(1) yuy'yguy dat'ka ha mu ne 


Hawk door sit 
The hawk’s door is there. 


(2) tf 


Brown 


mu ta ne 
he sit 
He is brown. 

(3) pele t® ‘wu ne 
Child good sit 
A pretty child. 


(6) . mu maindzoy'ndét kit ne 
insane and sit 
te is insane. 


no 
(1) tok'ts mu a'po no 
There farm lie 
There is a farm there. 
patks ‘ka té ka 


your mouth inside inside 


(2) ndeno mu a 
What lie 

ku'tfuy no 
red_ lie 
What-thing-lying-down in your mouth 
lies red; i. e. What is that red thing in 
your mouth ? 


(4) vv mv ta no 
Loose he lie 
It is loose. 


pa 
(1) en ha'nv pa 
House stand 


There is a house; or There is the house. 
(5) mblo  yo'ngtt ki ta pa 

Swim very much and he stand 

He swims very much. 
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(6) tha mu mblo ‘va ki pa 


He swim never and stand 


He never swims. 


t/a 


(1) ngayo mv ‘taka tfo 
Water there 


The stream is there. 


Before going further with the argument it is 
necessary to point out certain differences in 
meaning in number | in all the groups. In the 
té group the general statement is made that 
over therethere is a cliff. Inthenegroupaman 
must be conceived of as pointing up to the 
sky and saying to some people “The hawk’s 
door is right there.” In the no group we have 
again the general statement that somewhere 
in that direction there is a farm. In the pa 
group we are again dealing with an emphatic 
statement similar to that in the ne group — 
“The house is there” or “There is the 
house”. This emphasis is achieved by the 
use of the ha. Without it the statement about 
the hawk’s door would mean simply “There 
is (or was) a hawk’s door’. 

These considerations, however, do not 
effect the general conclusion, viz., that all of 
these elements ¢%, no, pay, ne, and t/o are 
predicating elements. 

In the actual expression of meaning #é is 
more closely associated with ne, no, pay, and 
t/o than with ma. Like the former it postulates 
position even though it be position only in 
a very general way. The sentence 


ta ‘me mv tfa té 
there distributive demonstrative cliff 


There is a cliff along there. 


is an excellent example of this. The idea 
could not possibly be expressed with ma, 
for ma never expresses position (see Note 
71). ma defines, t@ expresses condition and 
positicn. ma rarely expresses condition 
(see Note 71). It is for this reason that té 
occurs often in constructions that parallel 





those in which appear ne, no, pay, and t/o. 
These last elements also express condition.! 

Because #@ accompanies nominal subjects 
and is used also as a predicating element two 
t@ sometimes occur together. This is readily 
understood since the first #@, i. e. the one that 
follows the subject, is that t@ which we are 
accustomed to see with the subject whereas 
the second belongs with the element that is 
predicated about. 


Examples: 
puyn'ndin makok'ta & ka'mbs té té 
Umbilical chord medicine other (a tree) 


There is another medicine for the umbilical 
chord called ka'mbs. 


ton'nge on ‘ndo télé 
Thus their arrows 

Their arrows were like that. 
‘klam on "eg 


beneath their houses 


‘ngoyo té lé té 
Water 
Their houses are beneath the water. (They 


live under the water.) 


t@ enjoys a still wider usage as an element 
indicating condition. 
Examples: 
‘ki nti ku ‘tu té 
In I forget 


I forget. (The verb “to forget” must always 
be accompanied by the locative.) 


43 mu dOat'ka té 


Woman necklace 
Women wore necklaces. 


In this sense it accompanies the negative: 


kowyosy mv ko ‘deyx té klam  dat'ko 
Man tree leaf under _ necklace 
ta peaylo mv 3 mu 

negative disjunctive (but) woman 
Oat'ko té 

necklace 


In the forest men did not have necklaces, 
but women did. 


1 See note on page 218. 
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The preceding sentence is extracted from 
this one. 

This sentence illustrates the functioning 
of t@ as an element indicating condition. 
In one case it occurs after the negative, in 
the next it occurs alone. Its significance in 
the following sentence may be understood 
from that point of view: 
ey ha ni —s anga'kap i3 dv it 
I I theother side there throw 
I can throw to the other side (of the river); 
or, I am capable of throwing to the other 
side of the river. 


té is used to form the definite future. 
ku'lay mv ta katex'le té 

To-morrow he descend 

To morrow he will come down (the river). 


koloki = tonlo— ‘mai té 
Later that way go 
Later they will go in that direction. 


ku'tey gui maiygle té 
Night and dancing 
There will be dancing at night. 


There is no a priori reason for considering 
té in this function as different from the té 
that predicates. Werden in German is used 
to form the future, and werden also is a 
predicating element. 


7 ygey to gather. 

Kaingang often expresses plurality in the 
verb. When an intransitive verb has a plural 
subject, or when a transitive verb has a plural 
object the plurality may be expressed in the 
verb by one of three devices: 1) By complete 
change of verb; 2) By change of formal verbal 
prefix; 3) By addition to the verb of a prefix 
expressing plurality. Both transitive and 
intransitive verbs are found in all three 
classes. 

In general the plural form of the transitive 
verb must be used as long as the object is 
plural. This means for example, that even if 
a number of people give one object the 
singular from of the verb is used. 





Examples: 
Class I: Verbs having different forms in 
singular and plural 
Singular Plural 
1. to take vun togather ygan 
2. to shoot and hit pe'ni& pin 
3. to fall ku'ta ‘vals 
4. to give ‘mem vin 
5. to kill! ‘tap lan 
6. to arrive ta'va ‘yulu 
7. to throw dun ley 
8. to go ten mi 
9. to come ka'ten ka'mit 
10. to die ‘tele k3k'ta 
11. to cut kem kle 


Class II: Verbs that change the formal 
prefix in the plural. 


Phonetic Changes. 


Singular 


. for a woman to 
nurseachild pz#'do 
.for a child to 


nurse 
. to hide an 
object 


pex'da 


pe'yu 


.to chop out a 


bee-hive 


px den 


. to lead by the 


hand 


pen'vele 


.to drag along 


the ground 


. to hide oneself maumbz'yu 


. to ascend 

. to hang up 
. to capture 
. to look for 


peEn'va 


ta'din 
da'y3n 
kayn'me 


Plural 
pek'doa 
pek'da 
piy'dzu* 
pik'dins 
pen'vele 
pEen'va 
maumbiy- 
ya'den 


dayn'dz3n? 
kuy'me 


ko'na toerr k3y'na 


. to strip embira 


bark 


ka'dan 


k3'kdan 


1 This verb has another plural, k3j'lan. The 
prefix ks is a prefix expressing plurality. 

2 The y changes to the affricative under the 
influence of the preceding nasal. See Section on 


3 Two changes occur here: in prefix and in stem 
vowel — the only instance in the language. 
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13. to requite ko'yam k3y'dzam) 
14. to stretch ku'yxn kay'dzzen 
15. to be sick ka'ngo k3n'ngo 
16. to puncture a 

lip for the lip- 

plug maygloako'den maryglo- 

ks' kden 

17. to pull out (ex- 

tract) ku'nut kay'nu 
18. to separate em- 

bira fibre from 

the bark ku'yan kay'dzan* 
19. to pinch ku'tfe kuy'dze* 
20. to singe ku'tfin kuy'dzin® 
21.tobehungry ku'yele kay'dzele* 
22.to beabsent dzxka'tt Oxksk'te 


Class III: Verbs that form the plural by 
addition of a prefix to the stem. 


Singular 
1. to be born po 
2. to burn pun 
3. to bite plo 
4.toroastina pit nde 
5. to become ex- 
hausted (like a 
supply of food) kay 
6. to spin (cord) ma'dxn 
7. to wash (clothes) do 
8. to become alive ‘Jé le 
9. to ripen t/an 
10. to grow tain 
11. tosharpen sticks da'ken 
12. to plant klan 
13. toescape or heal klen 
14. to make hon 


15. to put the head on 
an arrow or lance puy 
16. to butcher din 


Plural 
k3k'po 
k3'pun 
k3"plo 
k3y'nde 


k3'k3gy 
maksk dan 
k3k'do 
k3y'léle 
k3k't/an 
ksk't/oup 
Oaks ken 
k3'klan 
k3'klen 
k3y'hon 


kék'puy 
kek den 


It will be observed that the prefix k3y not 
only replaces singular prefixes but also 
forms the plural of verbs that have no 


prefixes in the singular. 
1 See footnote 2 on pag. 183. 


? The voicing of the affricative after a significant 


prefix is rare but systematic. 





It is likely that in Class ITT, 5, 11,12 and 13 
we are dealing with k3y. Under the influence 
of the phonetic law one k has been lost. The 
result is that these forms resemble 3 and 4. 

In Class III, 15 and 16 and in Class II 
22 and 16 we are dealing with a law of 
phonetic harmony that prevents the coming 
together of 3 and ¢ or u in succeeding syl- 
lables. An exception to this, however, is 
II, 17. 

Occasionally the plural form of a transitive 
verb may be used when its object is singular. 


Example: 
ki ok t pin mu 
Then they him shoot 
Then they shot him. 


This means that they shot him more than 
once. The idea that more than one missile 
was used is conveyed by using the plural 
form of the verb. Generally, however, if the 
object is singular the singular form of 
the transitive verb must be used, as in the 
following sentence: 

ki mu on ti pe'nii mu 
Then they him shoot 
Then they shot him. 


In the following sentence the plural form 
of the transitive verb is used when both the 
subject and object are singular because the 
man is struggling with the tiger and a great 
deal of action and shifting around are 
implied : 

ki mu ta ti made th :kuyn'me pa 
Then he his in front of him seized 
Then he his-in-front-of (at arm’s length). 


seized him; i. e. Then he held him at arm’s 
length and struggled with him. 

But “They captured their child’ takes 
the singular form of the verb, and “They 
captured their children” takes the plural 
form of the verb. I have no instances of one 
person capturing several objects. 

It is impossible to divide these verbs into 
any but their own formal classes. With my 
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informant I systematically investigated more 
than 3800 possible combinations of stems 
and prefixes. This investigation showed that 
the devices for expressing plurality belong 
to no special type of verb. The prefixes are 
not freely moving elements like the Dakota 
instrumentals, for example. The only prefix 
that seems to move with freedom is k3y. 
The form ygzy, “to gather” or “to carry 
much“, is the active form of the verb. The 
participial form is ygaip. Kaingang verbs 
may be divided into 2 classes: 1) Those that 
are the same in both active and participia 
constructions, and 2) Those that are different] 


Examples: 


Class I: Those verbs that are the same in 
both active and participial constructions. 


to be ashamed to'ainnge 
to cook ndzip 
to ulcerate ki'uen 
to arrange Un 
to be born po 
to fear ka'mayn 
to wrap with fibre mbley 
to swim mblo 
to be first VEN 
to give (many) vin 
to arrive (plural) 'yulu 
to move (something) 

about vuy 
to fall (singular) ku'ta 
to kill from within (to 

kill by illness or black 

magic) ten 
to come (plural) ka'mi 
to forget ku'tun 
to shoot and hit pe'nit 
for a woman to nurse pe 'dam 
for a child to nurse px'do 
to place (a large roundish 

object) day 


Examples Class II: Verbs that have differ- 
ent forms in participial and active construc- 
tions: 


to listen 


Participial Active 





a'ma a'may 

to think aklen a'kley 
to hunt aklap a'kley 
to make a fiesta a'yglan a'yglay 
to make beer pe PeY 
to wash clothes do day 
to bite plo play 
to understand (to 

sense) ma may 
to capture kay'me kay'mey 
to catch up to da'me da'meyn 
to take or get mban mbay 
to see ve veY 
to arrive (singular) ta'vi ta'vin 
to take vun van 
to kill (many) lan lay 
to tell tan tu 
to die (singular) ‘tele te 
to go (singular) ten té 
to come (singular) ka'ten ka'té 
to treat k3k'to k3k'tay 


These changes are extremely irregular. 
Among those verbs for which I have suffi- 
cient data I list 25 different types of change. 
There are 10 verbs that change terminal e 
in the participial form to 27 in the active 
form; 5 that change terminal a in the parti- 
cipial form to ay in the active form; 4 that 
change 9 in the participial form to ay in the 
active form, and 4 that change 7 in the 
participial form to iy in the active form. 
There are 2 types of change to which belong 
3 verbs each, 2 types to which belong 2 verbs 
each, and 17 types to which belong only one 
verb. No similarity in meaning unites the 
verbs that experience the same change. 

In simple declarative sentences the partici- 
pial form of the verb is followed by the 
untranslatable element ma, and the active 
form by the untranslatable element mu. The 
fact that ma always, mw never, follows nouns 
in simple statements like 

pan ma t/e ma 
snake rattle 
It is a snake. It is a rattle. 
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is the simplest proof among several that 
we are dealing with the participial form, or 
the nominal-participial form of the verb in a 
construction like 
mok ifs t8t% kodeye t& ygxip ma 

Honey insect flower gather 
This is literally “by the bee flower’s-ga- 
thering”’. 

#3 is an instrumental the function of which 
will be described elsewhere. 


There is no difference of sense between the 
active and the participial forms. 

8 mu is the untranslatable particle that is 
associated with the active form of the verb. 
It is to be considered together with ma. 

9 ki is a connective. It may be translated 
as “and” generally. It is used solely as a 
connective between clauses. It is never used 
as the English “‘and’’ to connect nouns, as 
in “the book and the pencil and the pen’’. 
Together with ¢@ (see note 6) ki has the 
effect of ‘and so” or “and then”. 


10 Tucan. A bird about the size of a very 
large parrot. It is black with a red and 
yellow throat and an enormous yellow bill. 

11 him. 

There are two sets of pronouns, subjective 
and objective. The subjective occur as 
subjects of those verbal constructions treated 
as active or expressing condition or location; 
the objective pronouns are objects of transi- 
tive verbs and postpositions, but are also 
subjects of verbal constructions that are 
treated as nominal. They also occur in- 
dependently. I have called the subjective 
pronouns verbal because they occur only with 
verbs, and the objective pronouns indepen- 
dent pronouns. 


Objective or Independent Pronouns: 


It is I en hana 
It is you (sing. and plur.) a'hama 
It is non-feminine ti'hana 
It is she Oi'hana 
It is we ay'hana 
It is they on hana 





The ha is emphatic (see Note 3). The in- 
dependent pronouns very often occur without 
it. ma is discussed under Notes 23 and 71. 

The first person.plural is both inclusive 
and exclusive. 


Subjective or Verbal Pronouns: 


I nih 
you (sing. and plur.) ma 
non-feminine ta 
she oD) 
we na 
they on 


The third person singular feminine and 
the third person plural of the verbal pro- 
nouns are the same as the independent 
pronouns. 

The independent pronouns may occur as 
shown. In answer to the question “Who is 
it?” the Kaingang always replies ey'ha ma 
“It is I”. The verbal pronouns may never 
occur in such a sentence. 

Simple declarative sentences are formed in 
the following ways: 1) When the verb is 
transitive and the construction participial 
the sentence is introduced by an independent 
pronoun followed immediately by the instru- 
mental #5 (see note 23). 


Example: 
a 't ti pe'ni ma 
You him shoot 
You shot him. 


2) When the verb is transitive and the 
construction active the sentence is introduced 
by the independent pronoun followed by 
the verbal pronoun if the subject is 1st or 
2nd_ person. 


Examples: 
en'ha ni ti pxe'nii mu 
I I him shoot 
I shot him. 
athama tt pxe'nii mu 
You you him _ shoot 
You shot him. 
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anthana ti pxe'nii mu 
We we him shoot 


We shot him. 


In the third person the pronoun is followed 
by the element mv. (See Note 4.) 


Examples: 

ttha mu ti pent mu 

He him shoot 
He shot him. 
di'ha mu tt pe'nti mu 
She him shoot 
She shot him. 
op'ha mv tt pe'nti mu 
They him shoot 
They shot him. 


ia never follows the subject in these cases. 

3) When the verb is active the verbal 
pronoun may come after the verb and be 
followed by mu. 


Examples: 

ti pe'ni ni mu 
him shoot I 

I shot him. 

ti pxe'ni ma mu 
him shoot you 
You shot him. 

ti pxe'ni mu ta mu 
him shoot he 

He shot him. 

tt pxe'ni mv dt mu 
him shoot she 
She shot him. 

t& pin? na mu 
him shoot we 


We shot him. 


wt pin mv on mu 
him shoot they 
They shot him. 


1 Plural because refering to many missiles. See 
Note 7. 





In this type of construction the mv pre- 
cedes the subject. 

Rarely a sentence begins with td or 0% 
followed by mv. 

Sentences of type 2 are most emphatic. 

ha may occur with the independent 
pronouns and with those verbal pronouns 
that are identical with them. ha can never 
occur with the other verbal pronouns. mv may 
never occur with an independent pronoun. 
t can never occur with a verbal pronoun. 

The independent pronouns are objects, 
the verbal pronouns are, with one rare 
exception, never objects. The exception is 
the rare occurence of ni with mblz, ‘“‘to- 
gether with” in a construction like, “‘to- 
gether with me’’. Thus, the verbal pronouns 
are subjects only. 

Kaingang objects always directly precede 
the element of which they are the object. 

The independent pronouns are also the 
possessives and immediately precede the 
element possessed. For the sake of emphasis 
ha may occur with the possessive pronoun. 

The independent pronouns occur with 
participial forms of the verb, with intransitive 
verbs and with nouns. Constructions with 
participial forms of the verb mean “By me 
his killing (I killed him)’, or “By me its 
hanging up (I hung it up)’’, ete. Construc- 
tions with intransitive verbs mean “My 
running (I am running)’, or “My sitting 
(I am sitting)”, etc. The independent pro- 
nouns are also the possessives. The other 
set of pronouns occur with active forms of 
the verb — “I killed him’, ‘“‘He hung it 
up” etc. When they occur with intransitive 
verbs (I ran) the verb has not a nominal 
character. Active pronouns occur only with 
verbs and as subjects of sentences. 

12 After, in the sense of “‘to follow’’. 

The position of objects of postpositions is 
the same as the position of objects of verbs?. 


1 Kaingang postpositions are true postpositions, 
and not nouns. One proof of this is that they are 
never followed by ¢@ whereas their nominal objects 
often are. 
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13 Active form of the verb “to go”. It Acti Parti- Neoati 
means motion on land or in the air. There are ai cipral — 
separate verbs for “to swim”’, “to run” and | to under- 
“to float’’. stand, to may ma mak ‘ti ni té 
Kaingang verbs have no tense forms. know Know negative I 
14 But. In general this is a disjunctive. I do not know. 
Sometimes the disjunctive force is very | tothink akley a'klan toy'ygeté'to nit 
weak as in the following sentence: This to I 
ey ve ke ne tokté ha lo akle ti nité 
my appearance sit thus demonstrative along think negative I 
n I never thought 
ey ne hanaylo ta te mu : 
I sit he died of this 
I was as I am now when he died. to die te tele et ‘td mya 


15 He. See Note 11 also. 

One should expect mv here before the ta- 
mv is generally very lightly enunciated and, 
therefore, I would sometimes miss it. Some- 
times, however, it is really left out, but 
irregularly. 

16 Active form of the verb ‘‘to see’. See 
Note 7. 


17 Negative particle. Some verbs take the 
active form when directly followed by the 
negative, some take the participial. Since 
the negative was not systematically in- 
vestigated it is not possible to give a rule for 
this, nor to say that there is none. 


Examples: 
. Parti- . 
Active cigial Negative 
to call ke keke ke ti nt té 
Call negative I 
I did not call. 
to give a 
longob- diy ot hapaylo mv ta a 
ject But he you 
ms Ot ti mu té 
to give nega- 
tive 


But he did not 
give it to you. 





I die negative 


I am not going 
to die 


The commonest way of expressing the 
negative is that shown in the text, i. e. the 
idea negated is followed by tid, which is 
followed by ¢é. Certain variations in meaning 
are expressed, however, by the use of 
elements other than ¢@. In the sentence 


‘tiha ‘akle ti na 
He think negative stand 


“He does not think (He never thinks)”, the 
pa conveys the idea of continuation in time. 


The parallel meanings of t@ and pa have 
already been discussed. 


When a noun is what in English would be 
the predicate nominative of “to be’’, or 
what in English would be the object of the 
verb “‘to have”, the negative directly follows 
the noun. 


Examples: 
ka'kds On mbzx ti ma 
A personal name feminine husband negative 
He was not ka'kds’s husband. 


a H& e knka ‘t& ma 

You my people negative 

You are not (of) my people; you are not 
my relative. 
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In these two sentences the constructions 
are the same. In the first one, however, the 
subject is not stated. 

kulu ‘tt nu té 
Cloth negative 
He has no clothes. 


ti yuk ti = mu té 
His father negative 
He has no father. 


tok té ye makokto9 ‘ti muté 


That for medicine negative 
I have no remedy for that. 


ki mu ta pao ‘Oxye th = mu té 
Then he foot appendage negative 
.... and he has no toes. 


ygoyo 6th es sta tE 
Water negative it 
No water (There is no water). 


Conditions are treated in the same way: 
tuyu ‘ta tat 
Strong negative it 


It is not strong (hard). 


kuvolo ti mu até 
Distant negative it 
It is not far. 


These sentences are all equally clear ex- 
pressed in terms of “‘to be”. Thus: “He has 
no clothes’? becomes, ‘‘His clothes are not’’; 
“He has no father” becomes “His father is 
not’”’; “I have no remedy for that”? becomes 
“There is no remedy for that’. (This is 
literally what the sentence says, but although 
the difference between the literal meaning 
and the context interpretation is real the 
Kaingang are not troubled by it). “He has 
no toes” becomes “His toes are not”’. 

Thus the mv in these constructions refers 
to the third person subject. In the fifth 
example of the last series the subject is 
actually repeated, whereas in ygoyo ti mu té 
“No water’, although the meaning is the same 
the subject is not repeated. 





In the following sentence there are 2 
subjects but one of them has no verb: 
en'tha ni yuk ti = mute 

I I father negative 
I have no father. “Father” is the subject of a 
sentence the best translation of which is 
“My father is not’’, but we are prevented 
from stating this as the actual translation 
because ni is the verbal first person singular 
pronoun. 

mbx ti ni ne 
husband negative I sit 
“T have no husband”. As soon as any other 
person as subject is substituted for the 
3rd person the mv disappears. 

18 Active form of the singular verb, “to 
arrive’. Participial form, ta'vi. Plural, active: 
‘yulu. Plural participial, 'yulw. 

19 To say. Participial and active forms are 
the same. It is used only as a verb of re- 
ference to something that has just been said. 
In the question, “What did he say?” the 
verb tan (participial) tv (active), “to tell” 
is used. The reply to the question is given, 
and terminated by the expression 'ke mu ta 
mu, as seen in the text. 

20 Baitaka. A small green bird that eats 
the corn. 

21 Same. 


22 To do. A verb of very irregular be- 
haviour. This text example is an excellent 
instance of its extreme irregularity, for this 
is the only case in which this verb has this 
particular form. 


Other Irregularities. 


Verbs that change the stem in the active 
form also take the active form with the in- 
definite future particle yx, with the definite 
future partivle #@, and with the contingent 
future particles va....... ho. Verbs that 
have the same form in both participial and 
active constructions do not change under 
any conditions. But the verb “to do” con- 
stitutes an exception to this rule. 
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Example: ton la ta ‘ke mu 
Participial Active ye t& wa...... ho | that way (manner) he do 
ken ke ke ke ke 


“to do” also appears in idiomatic con- 
structions. 
Example: 
toy'lt ok 7) 
this way (manner) they 


ken 
instrumental do 


ygeke mu 
habitually 


This is what they do (when they make a 
rattle). At the same time the informant 
demonstrates the technique of making a 
rattle. For the meaning of #3 here, see 
Note 23. ¢3 refers to tay'l. 

The same idea is expressed in a different 

construction in the following sentence: 

ton la ok t3 ‘ke mu 
this way (manner) they instrumental do 
This is what they do (when they make a 
fence). 

At the same time the informant draws a 
picture of a fence. 

What makes these construction with ken 
particularly irregular is that “to do habit- 
ually” always requires the active form of the 
verb. 

The participial form of the verb “to do” 
may be discovered in constructions like the 
following in which the element ke, “‘to be 
about to do’! appears. ‘This element always 
requires the participial form of the verb. 


hai a t5 ka'de té t3 
what you instrumental stone instrumental 
ket ke ni ma 


do about to do 


What are you about to do with that stone ? 
The interrogative ni always precedes ma 
when an interrogative sentence has this form. 
The active form of the verb appears under 
‘expected conditions in the following sen- 
tences: 


1 This element is not related to the verb ‘‘to do“. 
It is often translated by the Kaingang as ‘“‘to want 
to”. Thus, ‘What do you want to do with that 
stone ?” 





That is what he does (the woodpecker). At 
the same time the informant imitates the 
pecking of the woodpecker. 

ton mu ta ke ke'ke mu 
that way (manner) he do habitually 
That is what he does (the duck). At the 
same time the informant imitates the 
quacking of the duck. 


The ke has changed to kx under the in- 
fluence of the succeeding kz'ke. Thus we are 
also led to conclude that kz'ke is a re- 
duplicated form of the verb “to do”’. 

ken also is used in expressions dealing with 
health: 

‘hala ti 7) ke nti ma 
what he instrumental do 
What is the matter with him ? 


This sentence is also translated, under 
different circumstances, “What is he doing ?” 
When 2s come together only one is artic- 
ulated. The above transcription gives, 
therefore, the impression that we are dealing 
with ke plus ni. There are no instances of 
ken in a participial construction followed by 
ma only. The English sentences “He is not 
doing anything”’ or “He is doing something” 
are expressed by different mechanisms in 
Kaingang. 

23 ¢3 is the instrumental. Transitive verbs 
appear with ¢ in participial constructions. 

In the sentence 
ti'ha t§  mok “pe ma 

He honeybeer to make honeybeer 
By him beer’s making; i. e., he made honey- 
beer, we are dealing with the participial 
form of the verb. 


In 
mok 
honeybeer 


ku'ven 


a personal male name 


‘hamv 


PeY mu 
to make honeybeer 
ku'ven made honeybeer 
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the active form of the verb is used. There 
is no difference in sense between the two 
constructions. 

In its function as an instrumental 
appears in sentences like the following: 
‘thali a t5 kode té t5 ket 'ke 
What you stone do about to do 
What are you going to do with the stone? 
Here both the subject and the stone are 
instruments of the contemplated action. 


ni ma 


tj also achieves an extended meaning 
approaching the English preposition ‘‘with”’: 
tiha t3 klay'ne 5 pak'do ma 
He meat defecating 
By him with meat defecating; i.e. he defe- 
cated meat. 
Oitha t ‘d3k 
She pine nuts 


kvu'la ma 
to make soup 
By her with pine nuts soup-making; i. e. 
she made pine nut soup. 


In this way the function of # in the 
following sentence becomes intelligible: 
ey dzex ha ma t 'ya ne 
my song emphatic you _ sing sit 
You sit singing with my song; i. e. you are 
singing my song. 

t3 refers back to yx, song. It has nothing 
to do with ma, the 2nd person singular 
pronoun. So also in the following sentence: 
‘léle} ut pa 


our to be alive different 


ui té on mu bt ay 
other they 

han 9n mu 
imagine they 
The others imagined that it was another 
group of our own people. 


This is a sentence taken from a story in 
which a tiger attacks a man in camp at 
night. His companions hear the noise and 
imagine that some of their vendetta enemies 


1 ay'léle, literally ,,our alive, our to be alive“ 
or ,,our life‘ means ,,our people“. When followed 
by ut'pa@ it means ,,another group of our own 
people.“ 





have come to attack them. In other words 
“with it (the noise) they made (imagined) 
our people”. The “‘with it” is expressed by #3. 
The function of ¢% is the same in the 
following sentence: 
ki mu on 63 martka'vy mu 
Then they to become frightened 
Then it frightened them. 


This sentence is taken from a text in which 
some Indians become frightened at the sight 
of a fire they themselves left burning. They 
think it is the fire of some other Indians and 
“with it (because of it) become frightened”. 

The almost verbal character of #5 appears 
in the following sentence in which there is 
no verb: 

e 'tf5 pu'ynen k3'ver hama 
I brother blood 
Here is my brother’s blood. 


This sentence is intelligible without the 
e't/5. The sentence is taken from a story in 
which a man leaves his people. He leaves 
some of his lice on a rock. His brother finds 
the lice and feeds them. They change into 
children. He then goes to his people and tells 
them that he is going to lead his brother’s 
blood to them. They doubt him. When he 
brings in the children he utters the above 
sentence. The #5 emphasizes the fact that it is 
he who presents his brother’s blood. 

In the following sentences the #3 is in- 
serted to show that the noun is the object of 
the verb and not of something else: 

ki ni ‘fumbu té 5 
Then I buckshot 

‘vin mu 

to place 


Then I put the shot on top (of the powder). 


This sentence refers to the loading of a 
cartridge. If the #5 were not there it would 
seem as if something (the powder in this 
case) were placed on top of the shot instead 
of the reverse. It is thus made clear that 
“buckshot” is the object of the verb and not 
of the postposition. 


ne'na kt 
on the surface on 
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So, also, in the sentence 
ki on hot ki = klé ka'l3 
Then they make and on top lance-head 


té t 


klé ne mu 
on top to place 
After making (the lance shaft) they put the 
blade on top. 





The #5 makes clear the fact that the head 
was placed on top of the shaft and not that 
something was placed on the head. It would, 
literally, mean that without the #3. In other 
words #3 shows that “blade” is the object of 
the verb and not of the postposition. 


t also occurs with intransitive verbs. 


Examples: 
With Without #5 
1) tthatiku'te lo ten ma e tfen ma 
He forest through go I go 
He is walking through the forest. I am going. 
2) thats ta lo tad ke ma a ‘ha tat lo ta'dsle ma 
He _ coconut tree along ascend about to You — coconut tree along ascend 


He is about to ascend the coconut tree. 


3) 0t i nde ka'ygo ni yx ma 
She what sick 
What is the matter with her ? 
4)etf6 & oy mble ne ma 
I other they together with sit 
I am sitting with some others 


The type of construction illustrated in the 
right-hand column is very common among 
intransitive verbs, but rare among transitive 
verbs: 


én §=66ma = 'tfaya ma 
My reflexive kill 


My self-killing; i. e. I killed myself. 
en hae tfs ma '‘tlaya ma 

I I reflexive kill 

I killed myself. 





You ascended the coconut tree. 


tau lo tt tadsle ‘ke ma 


coconut tree along his ascend about to 
He is about to ascend the coconut tree. 


tat lo e tfa'dih ma 


Coconut tree along I ascend 
I ascended the coconut tree. 


Oi ko'ngo ma 
She sick 
She is sick. 


en ‘ha ne ma 
I seated 
T am seated. 


ha'ka nii ne 
Here I sit 
Here I am (or sit). 


Without # the subjects of all of the sen- 
tences in the left-hand column would be 
possessive pronouns, thus: 

1) His forest-through-going. 

2) His coconut tree-along-about-to-ascend- 


ing. 
3) Her what-sickness. 
4) My other-together-with-them-sitting. 
Often the subject of an intransitive verb 
does have the force of a possessive pronoun, 
as shown in the right-hand column. Never- 
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theless, as soon as some other element is 
introduced between the subject and the verb 
#3 is introduced also after the subject to 
avoid a feeling of awkwardness. The second 
example in the right-hand column, however, 
illustrates the fact that this is not a necessity. 
So, also, in the third and fourth examples in 
the right-hand column we see that as soon 
as, by the different arrangement of the ele- 
ments of the sentence, the subject pronoun 
directly precedes the verb #3 drops out. 

The examples in the right-hand column 
illustrate forcefully the fundamental nominal- 
participial character of verbal constructions 
with #3. The examples in the right-hand 
column should be read, in order: 

My going 

Your coconut-tree-along-ascending 

Along the coconut tree his about-to-ascend- 

ing 

Her sickness 

My sitting 

I sit here 

#3 also functions in appositional expressions 
like the following: 

e ko'kla’ 5 ku'dvy 

My a male personal name 
My ko'kla, ku'dvy. 

pa a 
Mother, your 


da'te té 
@ personal name 


yt 
child 
mu ‘te mu 
die 
Mother, your child, da'te died. 


nde no 
what lie 


Which ayne'ls (are you talking about) ? 


ayne'l5 t5 
A female personal name 


I am painfully aware that there are still 
a number of stray ends in the use of #5 that 
I cannot place. I do not, however, at present 
see that any other category or any wider 
conceptualization of this element would 
serve to include all of the uses of which I 
have spoken. 


1 The term for the man who treats ceremonially 
Ego’s umbilical cord. 





24 An element used when an action is 
repeated on successive occasions. Its most 
usual position, to which there are rare ex- 
ceptions, is directly after the subject. It is 
untranslatable. It often occurs with mban 
(see Note 31), which always immediately 
precedes mu and means “again”’. 

25 To come. Active, singular, ka'té ;parti- 
cipial, singular, ka'tey; plural, ka'mi (Active 
and Participial). 

26 A bird with which I am not aquainted. 

27 A common device in the formation of 
subordinate clauses is to have the subject 
of the subordinate clause possess the verb. 
In that case the verb is in the participial 
form. I give no examples because although 
there are innumerable ones they are all 
exactly of the same type as that in the text. 
This part of the sentence is translated, 
when he went away then....”. 
Literally it is “... then, his going, and 
Pann 2 

28 Participial form of the verb “to go”. 
The following element always requires the 
participial form of the verb. 


29 Again. Refers to an action repeated. 
mban always directly follows the verb. It 
requires the participial form. Thus mu cannot 
act at a distance from the verb. This is 
characteristic of Kaingang syntax in general: 
All elements that effect other elements may 
do so only if they immediately follow them. 
The following elements effect verbs in the 
same way as mban: 

'‘tfulv to wish to 

kan to finish; to terminate 

ven to do something before something 
else or before somebody else; to do 
something “first” (and then to do 
something afterwards). 


These are all, really, verbal derivatives. 
30 Active form of “‘see’’; participial, ve. 


31 ¢ is a 3rd person independent pronoun. 
It serves the 3rd person in both feminine 
and non-feminine, and in both singular and 
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plural. It is used when a 3rd person object 
is possessed by the same 3rd person subject. 
Thus ¢ means “own”. 


Examples: 
ki mv ta « ‘ndo ney'vin ne 
then he his arrows make sit 


Then he was making his arrows. 

ki mv ta «e ‘pli a} mbl x 
then he his wife feminine together with 
mu ta ‘nd mu 

he lie 
Then he was lying down with his wife. 
tt ‘ha td « ‘viys me ‘thot ki kati ma 
he his bow distributive make then smooth 
He worked over his bow until it was smooth. 


a'yglo aH tt « yt 
female personal name feminine her child 
pe'da ma 
nurse 
a'yglo is nursing her child. 
kimv oy ¢ ‘pliité on on ‘le kit 


then they their wife them them leave and,,.. 


Then they left their wives and..... 


When a sentence or a sequence of sen- 
tences have third person subjects and objects 
(He [A] killed his [B’s] dog) confusion may 
be avoided by the use of the pronoun e. 
The following sentences are taken from the 
text of a story in which a man with a snake 
guardian spirit wishes to kill people. He 
steals their hair, feeds it to the snake, and 
they die. Another man, whom we shall call A, 
watches him, and when the murderer cuts 
off the hair of A’s daughter A cuts off the 
hair of the murderer’s wife and puts it in the 
place of that of his own child: 


‘ki mute ¢ ‘yi OF Me kvki 


then he his own child feminine head hair 

té kona ki ta ‘mbay mu mbat ‘koloki 
look for and he _ take take afterwards 

ta ti pla oh kle keki = ha ‘ke mu 


he his wife feminine head hair emphatic cut 


Then he (A) looked for his (own) daughter’s 





hair and took it. After taking it he cut his 
(the murderer’s) wife’s hair. 


The story goes on to tell how the murderer 
unwittingly gave his own wife's hair to the 
snake. ; 
hapay'lo mu tae ‘pi oH klé 

but he his own wife feminine head 
keke ha mv ta pon t& md ‘ne mu. 
hair emphatic he snake to give. 
But he gave his (own) wife’s hair to the 
snake. 


A now burns the snake and comes back, 
but the murderer’s wife is dying. 


‘kit mu ta ‘vek te kate mu = munay'la 


then he see come in the meanwhile 
mut ‘pli te ‘tele no 
his wife feminine die lie 


When he (A) saw this (i. e. that the snake 
was burnt up) he came back. But in the 
meanwhile his (the murderer’s) wife was 
dying (lay dying). 


Temporal subordinate clauses are often 
formed by the introduction of ¢ followed by 
the instrumental directly after the 3rd 
person subject pronoun of the main clause. 
In this case the verb appears in its participial 
form and is followed by the connective té ki. 


Examples: 

‘ki mu ta 2 t5 ‘ve tekii muta ‘% té 9 
then he he’ see andso_ he other them 
ms mv ta ‘tu mv 

to he tell 

Then, when he saw it, he told it to the others. 
ki muta « tiv'yoloté've t&éki ti ‘vu 
then he he tapir see andso him chase 
ka'té mu 

come 

Then, when he saw a tapir, he came along 
chasing it. 

é is also used unsystematically with the 

element yz, “in order to”. This element 
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requires the participial form of the verb. 
There is an example in the text, 1. 25. But 
in 1. 47 #3 does not appear. 


Other examples: 

tt ha mv © t ‘mon loy Ye 
he he honey beer warm inorder to 
mu ta kode klé ‘pe mu 

he stone on top fire-wood 
Then he put fire-wood on the stones to warm 
the beer (i. e. he heated rocks in the fire in 
order to use them to warm the beer). 
ki mu on ¢ HH pe nit 
then they they him to hit with a projectile 
payk'pay = mu 
they him to shoot at repeatedly 
Then they shot at him repeatedly in order 
to hit him; i. e. then they fired at him 
repeatedly. 


ye muon ti to 


in order to 


But the following sentence is an exception 
to this practise: 
ki on th ygloko'den dzx 
then they him to pierce the lower lip in order to 

dx ko ney'vin mu 
in order to stick make 
Then they made sticks in order to pierce 
his lip. 

In the following sentences, in which con- 
fusion between the subject of the independent 
clause and the subject of the dependent 
clause might arise it is not avoided through 
the use of e: 


pa'te hati e ti ‘ve ki th 
a male personal name he _—ihim see and his 
de klike mu 
heart split 


When pa'te saw him pa'te’s heart split 
(i. e. he became angry). 


ti ‘hamv e 5 pate ‘ve té kit 
he he amalepersonalname see andso 
t de ‘klke mu 


his heart split 
When he saw pa'te he became angry with 
pa'te. 

14 





The other alternative “When he (A) saw 
(B) (B) became angry” I did not get. 

In the last 2 examples the discourse is in 
the form of a main and a subordinate clause. 
The subject is the same for both, but it is 
not repeated in the subordinate clause. 
There is no rule, however, that when two 
actions by the same subject follow upon each 
other the discourse must take the form of a 
main and asubordinate clause in which thesub- 
ject is not repeated. Thus, in the following — 

ki mu ta « tawi ttki mu ta tu mu 
then he his arrive and so he tell 
Then, when he arrived he told — we have 
two clauses in which the action expressed 
in the subordinate clause is carried out by 
the same subject as that of the main clause. 
Yet the subjects of both clauses are ex- 
pressed. 

So, too, in the following sentence, although 
the subject of the second clause (in English, 
a coordinate clause) is the object of the main 
clause, it is not stated: 
tihatd © viys me thot kit ko'tt ma 
he his bow distributive make and smooth 
He is fixing his bow and it is smooth; i. e. 
He is smoothing his bow. 


Here, however, context makes the meaning 
clear. 

In the following short text ¢ is used as the 
subject of the last sentence. But the subject 
of the last sentence was the object of the 
preceding sentences: 
ki mv ta ‘ma ki ec t ti mban dzzx ke 
then he hear and he him_ kill about to 

‘yatke mu ‘ki mv 
open the mouth then 


mu tt ye 
him for 

tice t ti komay mu 

he he him fear 

Then when he (the tiger) heard this he (the 

tiger) was going to kill him (the tick) and 

opened his (the tiger’s) mouth for him 

(the tick). Then he (the tick) became afraid 

of him (the tiger). 
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The same is true in the following text: 
ki mu ta on dzo va'yin mu dvy 


then he them lie in wait for Brazilian 
ut pile pe ni mu ki mv ta 'e t 
single shoot at and hit then he he 
‘cha ti peniki ta th 'Nevi- 

he him shoot and he him _ chop into 


kukey mu 
little pieces 
Then he lay in wait for the Brazilians and 
shot one. Then he (the Brazilian) shot him 
and chopped him into little bits. 


Thus « is used when the object of one 
sentence becomes the subject of the suc- 
ceeding sentence. But this usage is not 
systematic: 


ki mu ta ti made ti 
then he his away from the body him 
kuy'me pa mv ta ti klé té 3 ‘plu ki ta 
seize stand he his head slip and he 
tt mbay mu 
him killed 


Then he (the man) wrestled with the tiger 
at arms’ length until his hands slipped from 
his (the tiger’s) head. Then he (the tiger) 
killed him. 


In the first place the first # refers to the 
man while the second # refers to the tiger. 
The third # also refers to the tiger, but the 
fourth refers to the man. In the second 
place, although the object of the first clause 
(wrestled with him, literally, seized him) is 
the subject of the last sentence or clause, 
é does not appear. ¢ in fact does not appear 
at all in this short text. But everyone knows 
the plot of this story. 

In the following sentence there is no way 
(syntactical or morphological) of telling who 
the subject of the second clause is: 

kit yt ta mar'pils té 
then it is said he a male personal name 
ha m5 ta do'par ke mu 
about to he ducked 


pent 
shoot at and hit 





Then he was about to shoot mau'pili when he 
(mac'pili) ducked. 


In this idiomatic construction, taken from 
a story told in the full rush of excited in- 
terest, and not dictated as a text, there is 
only one true verbal construction with two 
different subjects and two actions. The 
action of being about to shoot is expressed 
by the verb meaning ‘‘to shoot at and hit” 
followed by the element m5 which means “‘to 
be about to do (something)”. The true verbal 
construction is ‘“‘(he) ducked”. But if one 
did not know the story, or if it did not occur 
to one that the shooter would not duck, it 
would not be clear who ducked. 

We cannot talk of two sentences here nor 
of two clauses but it is clear that the object 
of one action becomes the subject of an 
immediately succeeding action. Yet no 
grammatical device is used to distinguish 
the subject of the second action from the 
subject of the first. 


32 Stone. 


33 ki and ka as locatives mean “inside” or 
“in”. They also may mean “on” when they 
are used with objects that have no broad 
surface or are not raised off the ground. When 
the object has a broad surface or is raised 
off the ground the prepositions ne'na, “on 
the surface” and kz, “‘on top of” may be used. 

Some verbs take ki and some take ka, but 
there are no grammatically defineable classes 
of verbs, one taking ki the other taking ka. 
There is, however, a tendency to use ki with 
plural verbs. 

I have found only two cases in which ka 
and ki were used as locatives with the same 
verb. 

The following is a partial list of verbs that 
take ki and of those that take ka when these 
elements are used purely as locatives: 


I 
ka 
(1) to give or place one small 
roundish object nem 








at 
se 
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ka 
(2) to place (one) object that is 
set on the ground? day 
(3) to give a long narrow object, 
or to place a long narrow 


object horizontally diy 
(4) to lie no 
(5) to sit né 
(6) to place a lance or arrow head 

on the shaft puy 
(7) to thrust or sink a long sharp 

object into something else ne'dxn 
(8) to wash the (entire) body k3'pe 

II 
ki 

1) to give or place many objects 

(of whatever shape) vin 
(2) to cook nde 
(3) to wash clothes Oh) 
(4) to pour ‘tfuip 
(5) to sit ne 
(6) to place (several) objects that 

are placed on the ground ko'day 
(7) to break a straight object ‘mbl3y3 
(8) to thrust or sink a long sharp 

object into something else ne'dxn 


It will be noted that (1), Column II is the 
plural for (1) and (3), Column I, and that (6), 
Column II is the plural of (2), Column I. 


The following sentences illustrate the use 
of ki and ka in the rare instances in which 
they occur with the same verb: 

ye ni ‘et ka ne 

future particle I house in _ sit 
I am going to live in that house 

ki ta ne'yo vun'volv té ‘ka maindzsk kona 
then he smoke boiling in laughter eye 
‘pi ne keke mu 
open sit habitually 
Then he would sit in the clouds of smoke 
laughing with his eyes open. 

1 This verb is used for a miscellaneous collection 


of objects. The definition given above is the native 
one. Because of its association with ‘‘objects placed 


14* 





The meaning of ne in these sentences is 
essentially the same as in the text sentence, 
where it is seen that ki is used. 

a tte kane'daen dzex a me ma 
you mein thrust in order to your speech 
You are saying that in order to thrust into 
(i. e. stab me) me. 

ki mu tad & ‘ndo «e 'té dzo ki 


then he his arrow his go place where in 


thrust and 


Then he thrust his (own) arrow (or arrows ?) 
into his (own) trail and...... 

ki may have been used here because arrow 
is plural. 


In the following sentences ka and ki mean 


“ce 29, 


on’: 


ki ta = 'mblilu ka ti 'tfa 
then he cipé (a vine) on he to be (a long object) 
te ‘ke mu 

cut 


Then he (A) cut the vine on which he (B) was 
hanging. 
‘hulu ‘ka ti ‘yt ma 
cloth (blanket) on him lay 
(They) laid him on a blanket. 
ki mv ta kaka ‘lovo ki pup ke mu 
then he sky hole on alight 
Then he alighted on (the edge of) the hole 
in the sky (i. e. the door of the sky). 


ka and ki are used also as demonstratives. 
They mean “here” or “‘there’’. 


Examples: 

(1) a'yv ka ma ne 
a female personal name there you sit 
a'yv, are you there ? 

(2) 5 ha'ka nit ne 
yes here I sit 
Yes. Here I am. 


on the ground” it is used for objects not ordinarily 
placed on the ground when they happen to be so 
placed. 
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(3) ey ‘dzo té mv ka no 
my arrow there lie 
My arrow was there. 
(4) ‘halikelo ‘ta Ye tattka ‘na 
how long he indefinite future there stand 


ye 
indefinite future 
How long will he remain there ? 


(5) tonha'ka mu ta no 


here he lie 
He lived here. 
(6) halike'lo oy dzx tatéki na 
how long they indefinite future there lie 
YR 


indefinite future 
How long will they remain there ? 


In sentence 3 no appears with ka, but in 
sentence 6 no appears with ki. This is because 
no is used for the plural of na. Otherwise 
no takes ka as in 5. 

ne, to sit; na, to lie (singular); na, to stand 
(singular), occur with ka. tain to arrive 
(one person); 'yulu, to arrive (many people); 
va'kdun, to pile up; ‘tele, to die (one person), 
occur with ki. na also appears with ki, but 
only when ki means “‘inside”’: 


koyake ‘ki mu ta ya 
the hollow of a tree in he stand 
ke'ke ma 
habitually 


He lives in the hollows of trees. 


ka also means ‘“‘the inside of” anything: 


Examples: 
inside of the mouth _natks'ka 
bottom of canoe kanu'ka 
inside of him ti ‘ka 
the sole of my foot e pat ‘ka 
the palm of my hand ey pe nga ‘ka 


Both ka and ki occur as temporal demon- 
stratives. In this case they are often used to 
form subordinate clauses: 


Examples: 
ki mu ta e¢ t ‘put tft ka 
then he he dive long time 
'yut keke mu 
emerge (appear) habitually 
Then he would dive and come up after a 
long time. 


‘Ouk % Ot ‘tar = kala ti ‘ka 
the Brasilians her kill afterwards long time 
mv OF ‘te mu 

she die 


Long after they killed her (A) she (B) died. 
‘nulu len'le & t% hali'ke ‘ki mu H% 


sleep two other identical she 
te mu 

die 

She died four days after, i. e. she died in 
four days. 


la & ‘ki mv ta 'ngluy mu 

sun other it burn 

It was burning on another day, i. e. A day 
or so afterward it was still burning. 


As a temporal demonstrative ki combines 
with ha just as it does in the formation of 
spacial demonstratives. ka does not occur 
with ha in the formation of temporal de- 
monstratives. 


Examples: 
numingo ha ‘ki ku'ta 
Sunday fall 


It will fall on Sunday, i. e. It will rain on 
Sunday. 
nulvu pili ha'ki mbu té 
sleep one a female personal name 

On ‘tar té 
feminine kill 


In one day mbv was killed (along with her 
son). 


ti t on md yan ha'ki ku'lak t&é mu 
He them to sing morning 





He sang for them until morning. 
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mo'na té vek ‘ti ha'ki mv | “about”. So, also, in|. 37 “....weare making 
a male personal name see not this noise about piercing this hive..... os 
iad oy mble ne ia ee there is a noise because we are 


he them with sit 
He lived with them before he saw mo'pa. 


Some verbs regularly occur with locatives. 
All of these verbs express related psycholog- 
ical states. 

Examples: 
ki mat mbik'ti to dream about something 
ki ma'é to desire very much 
ki a'klen to remember 
ki ku 'tun to forget 
etfs ki mage ‘ke ni ma 

I desire very much I 

I'll want some badly. 


eyha etfs yu ki a'klen ma 
I I father remember 


I am thinking of my father. 


ki ni ku'tu té 


I forget 
I forget. 
ey ‘ha nit en ‘viys ki ku'tun mu 
x I my bow forget 
I forgot my gun. 


34 to sit. In general one small or roundish 
object sits ; long objects in horizontal position 
lie and long objects in vertical position stand. 
Thus, in the text, “The bee-hive is sitting 
inside a stone”’, i. e. ‘‘.... is inside a stone”. 

ne is never followed by mu, but it may be 
followed by ma. Generally it is not followed 
by a verbal particle at all. 

no is used for the plural of ne when it 
means “‘to be” (not when it means “‘to sit’’), 
and of pa. 

35 all. 

36 This postposition implies motion to- 
wards in line 1. 18 and in line 1. 21; in line 
1. 20 it means “against”; in 1. 25 it might 
be considered a demonstrative. The trans- 
lation is “..... there were many of them 
there in order to pierce it’’. In 1. 35 to means 





piercing this hive.” In 1. 83 éo is part of the 
verb. 
to may also mean “‘beside’’: 
‘ki ok ti to na 
then they him beside lie 
Then they stayed beside him. 


A related meaning is the following: 
nde to a ‘neni ma 
what beside you sit 
What are you sitting beside?; i. e. What 
are you doing seated there ? 


In these last two instances the use of to 
is related to its use in 1. 25. 

to also means “because of”: 
keys t& mv ‘to mv ta om 
owl because of it he them 
dzongak'tan mu 
. pity 
The owl pitied them because of it. 
tekit ‘to 
he his go and arrive and so because of it 


ki mo ta ¢ ‘te? ki tari 
then 
di to'nu mu 
her angry 
Then, when he went away and arrived (back) 
he was angry with her because of it. When 
ju means “to be angry with” it is always 
preceded by to. 
oy ‘yuk té to tt ‘léle ma 
their father because of he awake 
Their father remained awake because of it. 

to may also mean “over” in the sense of 
spreading over a surface: 

nd xt ke'ki timv ta to ‘vin mu 
something feathers he over place 
He put feathers all over it. 
en pak'do mu e tfo ‘ylé t&é e ks'pe 
my feces me over smear me wash 

lo 

imperative 
Iam all smeared over with my feces. Wash me! 





a eer ste ee 
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to also means “‘from”’, in 
kv ‘to mv ta ku'ta mu 
@ vine from he fall 
He fell from a vine. 


Certain verbs always occur with to: 
to 'anyge to be ashamed (of something) 
to ‘nu to be angry (because of something; 
with someone) 
toa'klen to think (about something) 
to'vat to stop doing something 
to ne'p6 to order (to do something) 
etfs lb ts pnak'do té 'to ni ‘aunyge mu 
I ant defecate I ashamed 


I am ashamed because I defecated ants. 


kit mv ta to ‘ainnge mu 
then he ashamed 
Then he became ashamed. 


The separation of to from the rest of the 
verb by the pronoun ni proves that to is 
not part of the verb. In Kaingang there is 
no infixing 
ti ka'ngo toaklet ki 
his sick (pain) think and,,... 

They think of his pain and .... 


When a'klzn means “to remember’ it 
occurs with ki. See Note 33. 
aha t5 mbexy dzo'kla té to ey ne'pd ma 
you axe handle me order 
You told me to make a handle for the axe: 
(You told me to make an axe handle.) 


37 Plural form of the verb “to go’’. 
Participial and active forms the same. 

38 To pierce the hollow of a tree for honey ; 
to chop out a bee-hive. Plural participial, 
pik’din; plural active unknown. Singular 
participial, px'd¢n ; singular active, as in text. 

39 Cutting edge. ya means tooth, beak, 
axe (blade), the edge of a knife etc. 

40 To break. Used of straight objects. This 
verb sometimes occurs in its participial 
form, as in the text, when we should expect 
the active form, ‘mbla. In the following 





example the active form occurs under the 
same conditions in which the participial form 
appears in the text: 


ka'yglek di =6mv tt ~=6ndo 
a female personal name feminine his arrow 
t@ wt ka'day kit pele ha 
he  placeinthe bow and draw the bow 
m ti nenga ka te ki t5 'mbla 
tryto his hand inside in break 


keke pa 


continually stand 


Whenever he would place an arrow in his 
bow and try to draw it ka'ygley would break 
the arrow in his hand, until..... 


The same occurs in 1. 24. This happens 
because ‘‘break’”’ occurs in an intransitive 
context. “They broke their beaks” is not 
the same as “Their beaks broke’. The 
translation in the text should be ‘Their 
beaks would always break”. In 1. 24 it is 
“His beak broke”; but in the example given 
above ‘“‘break”’ is transitive, i. e. “She would 
always break his arrows’. So also in the 
following : 
ki mu yu'plu mv to ‘te kit 
then a male personal name to go and 
ti nen'ndv mbla ki mbo ka'té 
his lower leg break and carry come 
Then yu'plu went there and broke off this 
(the tapir’s) lower leg and came over with it. 


Here we have the active form of the verb, 
whereas in 
... kai mv ti 


and so 


ka = hats ki ‘mbl3y3 mu 
his inside there in break 

. and so it broke off inside of him — we 
have the intransitive form of the verb. 


41 Habitually, continually. See Note 33. 


42 See also Note 10. The indirect obect is 
repeated here but the repetition has no 
grammatical significance. It is as if we were 
to say, “Then they said to the tucan — to 
the tucan...... 
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43 The dative and indirect object are 
formed by combining this element with the 
person for whom a thing is done or with the 
indirect object. The m3 always follows the 
other element: 

ey'md to say to me 

en'nd for me, or to give to me 
a'm3 to you, for you 

ti'm3 to or for non-feminine 
di'md to her, for her 

ay'ms to us, for us 

an'md to them, for them 


Thus the dative-indirect object form 
appears only with the independent pronouns. 
When m5 appears with ey the former often 
has a verbal force, and in that case appears 
without a verb: 
aw en md 
you me to 


‘Me a t ata 

speak you the aforesaid 
like ‘maka ne 

the same without sit 

Do without what you spoke to me about! 


kay' nda té ha t3 ey m5 on mble 
a male personal name me to them with 
duk to tey. 


Brasilians to go. 


kay'ndan said to me “Go with them to 
(fight) the Brasilians” 


In the first sentence there is a verb — “‘to 
speak”? —, but in the second there is none. 
The verb tan, to tell, however, requires the 
yd form: 

‘nde YR ma en ‘nd tan 
what because of you me to tell 
‘maka ey pd pa'piyn mu. 
without me to to not tell. 

Why did you refuse to tell me without even 
trying to tell me ? 


yx'ke 
about to 


The following is an example of 75 used 
to form the indirect object: 

e ‘pli Op) en pd dai'kola ‘nem 
my wife feminine me to fire give 
My wife, make fire for me! i. e. My wife, 
give me fire! 





The following are examples of its use in 
the dative: 
ey ‘N35 ko th kuy'dzuy ki yglam. 
me for stick perforate and _ roast. 
Spit this for me (with a stick) and roast it! 


ku'dvy en pd ti m3 mok 
a male personal name me for him for bee-hive 
pe'ta 
pierce 


ku'dvy, get honey for me, for him! 


The following are examples of m3 in the 
other persons of the pronoun: 
tithata mi nde i ‘yi ‘ke ma 
he you to thing other give about to 
He is going to give you something. 

E7 nt a mds ok to va'tfin 
indefinite future I you for them spare 
I am going to spare them for you (for your 
sake). 
ti hats ti ms NENPAH ma 
he him to ascertain (to mark) 

He is marking out for him, i. e. He is in- 
dicating the direction to him. 

ki ni ti md layla ygz'ke mu 

then I him for work habitually 

Then I worked for him. 

nn) a ms tt yin mu 

his mother feminine to him give 

(They) give him to his mother. 


m5 may also occur without any pronoun: 
e ve ki ok t% md ‘me Ye 


they see and they to speak in order to 

la to tukden 

sun to make a bundle with narrow bindings 
'ke ma 


habitually, continually 


They make the bundle in the daytime so 
that they can see it and talk to it. (This 
refers to a magical bundle to which the 
Indians talk.) to here would give the ex- 
pression Ja ‘to the force of “.... when it is 
light....” or “‘.... when there is sun....”. 





a BE ES ST 
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44 “Come!” Some verbs take the parti- 
cipial and some the active form in the 
imperative. Still others have a special form, 
and still another group have two special 
forms. Those verbs the active and participial 
forms of which are the same also have the 
same form in the imperative. 


Examples: 
Participial Active Imperative 
to die ‘tele ‘te ‘tela? 
to seize kay'me kay'mey kay'melo 
to lead pen'vele px'le pen'va 
to kill ‘mban ‘mbay ‘mbolo 
to take vun vay ‘volo 
‘va 
to thrust into ne'dzn ne'te ne'ta 
to stop ‘hutke ‘hutke ‘hutke 
‘hutke'la 
to roast yglay = yglan—‘ngla 
‘nglam 
to cut several 
straight rigid 
objects 'kle ‘klen ‘kle 
to wash (a 
single solid 
object) ku'pe ku'peyn ku'pelo 
to eat ko ko ku 
to give or place 
a small round- 
ish object nem nem nem 
to gather ‘ngeip = ‘ngey ‘ygelo 
Je 
to shoot at pan pan pan 
to cut ‘kom ‘kom 'kemlo 
to shout, to call ‘kels ‘ke 'kelo 
to adze k3k'p6 k3k'p6 = kskpdlo 
to pour tfup ‘tfun  ‘tfurplo 
to shatter (a 
pot) ku'ngam ku'yngam ku'ygamlo 
to carry (on the 
back) ‘tu tey ‘tala 


1 The element lo sometimes follows the impera- 
tive. But often it does not. In the above list I have 
given the imperative as I have it in my texts, 
with or without la. The form with lo is more 
emphatic than the one without. 





Participial Active Imperative 


to run I3'l3 l3'l3 13'Ialo 

to sing yan yan yanlo 

to throw (one 

object) dun dun ‘Bunlo 

to wash clothes do day “Ola 

to treat ksk'to = ksk'tay = ksk'talo 
k3k'to 

to ascend ta'dele tape = ta'pa 

to pierce pxe'din pa't pe'ta 

to come ka'ten kalé katey'lo 
ka'tey 


I should have wished to obtain all the verbs 
on the above list with and without the element 
lo. Unfortunately this was not possible. 


45 Axe. Also used of large beaks, like that 
of the tucan. 

46 Large. 

47 One person carrys small object. This 
element never occurs without another verb 
like tey, to go; ka'tey to come; pa to stand. 
Thus: 

a ‘ha ma klayn'dzga mbo pa 
you you knife carry stand 
You have a knife. 


mbo may be derived from the verb mban, 
(participial), ‘mbay, (active); ‘mbolo impera- 
tive, to take. 

48 Another idiomatic use of the verb ken, 
to do. It seems to be related to the use of ken 
in the following sentences: 

ke ki ey ‘viys t€ ‘vut ki aklek ‘tey 
alright my bow take and hunting go 
Alright, take my bow and go hunting. 


ndu'mingo ke ki e tf ‘ 


Sunday and I to place the head of a 
dzx e fs 
lance or arrow on the shaft indefinite future I 
put ‘ke ma 


place about to 

I am going to place the head of the lance on 
the shaft on Sunday. (The force of this 
expression is “I'll wait until Sunday, then 
I'll ete.”’) 
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ke t mu Ot ve ye 


feminine see in order to 


go 
So saying she went to see. 


49 In order to. yx functions like the 


Spanish and Portuguese para. 
Examples: 
tii hat « ndo ye ko kadtfin kem 
he his arrow for wood small cut 
YX ten ma 


in order to go 
He went to cut a small stick for his arrow. 


i td OK mblz t yx ‘plala 
then he feminine together with him for weep 
nt ta ‘hutke mu 


along time he stop 
Then he wept with her for him a long time 
and stopped. 
de'tfa yt on dzx pe 
a male personal name itis said them for firewood 
k3na'té 
wander around 
It is told that de't/a walked about preparing 
the fire for them (for their cremation). 
tokté ‘ye makokio ‘th té 
that for remedy negative 
There is no remedy for that. 
ey dze ama 
me for listen 
Wait for me. (Watch out for me). 
e toa ye ‘kon ye  ka'tey ma 
I you for summon inorderto come 
I come to summon you. 


yz also may function as does the element, 
m5, but rarely: 


enthaetfi a pan a ‘ye tu ma 
I I your food you for carry 


I am carrying your food for you. 





e tf5 & ye mon ‘mban ma 

I her for honey take 

I am carring the honey for her, i. e. I am 
taking the honey to her. 


yz also occurs without any object: 
ki mu ta ‘dx mar'tfeye ney'vin mu 
then he for iron prepare 
Then he prepares iron for (them) (the arrows). 


50 This element is really a general dis- 
junctive. In this instance its effect is “now, 
in the meanwhile” or, ‘“‘but inthe meanwhile’. 

51 Many. This is evidently related to 
mb3y, large. 

52 To be (plural). I have already pointed 
out that na, to lie, may be used alone for the 
plural of “‘to be”. nonde, however, is more 
frequently used. 


Examples: 
kana ‘h3 mblz ku- 
a male personal name _ together with a male 
nday té a'men ilo a ww 
personal name road along his go 


ha'klé ti yo mnonde 

(on) him before are 

kapa'h3 and ku'nday were waiting for him 
on the road along which he (a third person) 
had gone. But: 


kit ok tt two 
then they him beside are 


Then they stayed beside him. 


The latter example also is parallel to our 
text instance. 
at =o 1 0 =a 
her before their are 


They were (born) before her. But: 
a kaka §=9n )§=—ha mu = node 


your relatives they are 
Your people are (there). 


The plural of no regularly, and that of ne 
sometimes, is formed by placing the element 
pay before them. But ne differs from no 
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in that pay is used to form the latter’s plural Examples: 

only when nd means “‘to lie”. (1) to wash (the body) maine'pe 
Examples : (2) to command maine po 

a = (3) to do something to 

then . on top ens lie someone — MAe've 

Then thev lav d n (th (4) to waste time naipen'ndzin 

om Cany Sey Gown on (them). (5) to recite the origin 
ti ‘pli t& oy mu _ leyilepay ne myths mane'klen 


his wife they two sit 
He had two wives. 

But also: 
i pli on mv ley'le nonde 


his wife them two are 
He had two wives. 


no is used arbitrarily to form the plural of 
ne and pa. 
Examples: 
en'ha ni k3'yo pa ke'ke mu 
I I thin stand habitually 
I am always thin. 


oy ha mu ks'yo no ke'ke mu 
they thin are habitually 
They are always thin. 


nde to a ne ni ma 
what beside your sit 
What are you sitting beside? (What are you 
doing there ?) 
ki ok ti to no 
then they him beside are 
Then they stayed beside him. 


53 A woodpecker. 

54 The woman who treats one’s umbilical 
cord ceremonially. 

55 The feminine particle, which also means 
“she” and “‘her’’, follows all human feminine 
nouns and personal names. 

56 Stone pestle. 

57 Cloth. Any piece of fabric is called 
generically by this term. 

68 Covered over. The first two syllables 
of a number of verbs are identical with the 
first two syllables of this one. 





1 and 3 must be related in some way to 
ku'pe, to wash (a part of the body or a single 
object); nev, to do; to make. The text verb 
may be related to ndv, behind; for ndv 
sometimes terminates with a contact ¢ when 
followed by k. In all of the cases in which 
ndv ends with a ¢ it is followed by k. 4 may 
be related to t/in, to grow old. 

Certain verbs that begin with ma: omit it 
when they have direct objects: 


(1) ki mu ok 0 
then _ they 


matka'vy mu 
to be frightened 


They were frightened. 


(2)e kavy ma mu 
me frighten you 


You frightened me. 
(3) ‘ele t€ ‘pla 15 me 'glé 


child charcoal distributive smear 

keke 8k t/t tok to mé 
habitually and dark brown that about talk 

keke mu'hamv mav't/sn pele ‘tan 
habitually to blacken child blacken 
ma ke'ke on mu 

habitually they 

They smear the children with charcoal 
and then they are dark brown. When 
they talk about that they call it ‘to 
blacken”. They say “The child is made 
black’’; i.e. To smear a child with char- 
coal so that it is dark brown is called “‘to 
blacken’’. ‘The child is blackened” — 
that is what they say. 


(4) t #5 matko yo'ngs ma 
he coitus very 


He fornicates a great deal. 








(3) 


(4) 
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(5) ki mv kowygsk té vv'ngo te ka 3 


then man @ larva during his 
pli te ko ‘va kit té 
wife coitus never and 


So during the time of the vv'ygo men 

refrain from cohabiting with their wives. 
(6) io ig mv matka'yglon mu 

imitate 

Thee they imitated. 
(7) ki mu oy pay ka'yglon mu 

then they shoot imitate 

Then they experimented shooting. 


In the following sentences, containing 
verbs similar in structure to the text example, 
we shall also see that when the verb has a 
direct object ma: disappears: 

(1) “9 ha e tf nenga ku'pe e tf5 maine “pe ma 
I hand wash I wash 
: am washing my hands. 
(2)en hae tf5 e& t& to maipe'po ma 
I I house order 
I ordered the house (to be made). 


(3) a@ ha mbxy dzokla té to ey pne'po ma 
you axe handle me order 
You ordered me to make a handle for 
your axe; i. e. I was ordered to make a 
handle for your axe. 


(4) ki yt = =mu mane'nglo té 
then itis said a male personal name 
g ka'lzs ‘y3lz etd ‘tu 


his (own) lance cord he carry on the back 


kit mape'klen ne 

and recite the origin myths sit 

Then mane'yglo was sitting reciting the 
origin myths with his small lance (a 
small Jance hung around the neck by a 
fibre strap) hanging down his back. 


ko koma = —iko 
eat fear (?) (ant eater) eat 


ma 


'‘klen 
recite the 


origin myths 
It is the origin myth about the eating 
of the ant-eater (a tabu animal). 





Although the ma: disappears when there 
is a direct object with these verbs also, the ne 
(x changes to y under the influence of max 
and ey) is still to be explained. 

mat also functions as a reflexive: 
ti ha ma ‘plo ma 
he _himself bite 


He bit himself. 


ki mu ta ma 
then 


me  ko'day mu 
he himself distributive place 


Then he placed them on himself. 


ki muta ma klam ‘ne mu 
then he himself under place 


Then he placed it under-himself. 


It is from this last point of view that the 
text verb is to be understood, i.e. “He put the 
blanket over himself.” I have no examples 
of this verb without ma. By analogy with 
verb number 2, if a were substituted for mar 
the sentence would mean “He put the 
blanket over you”’. The ma, however, in both 
of these verbs is exactly the same. In the 
case of number 2 max must precede the verb 
when it has no other direct object expressed. 
In the text example ma is a reflexive pro- 
noun standing for all persons in both singular 
and plural. In both cases, therefore, it may 
be looked upon as a pronoun. That this must 
be so becomes clearer if we remember that 
both ma: and ey, the first person independent 
pronoun, change an 7 to a p. 

What confuses our translation of mapey- 
‘ndut as “to place one’s self under” is the 
presence of #3. If the expression mainey'ndut 
were translated “he placed (the cloth) over 
himself” the # would be thoroughly under- 
standable (see Note 6). As it is, however, 
the #5 is used here by analogy with its use in 
parallel instances. 


59 There is a large class of verbs of one 
syllable that end in ke. Some of these verbs 
occur also without ke. The function of ke in 
these verbs is, however, at present not 
known. 
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Examples: 
Meaning With ke Meaning Without ke 

(1) to slap on pe'papke the same pe'pam 

(2) for a tree to bend in the breeze ‘pauke 

(3) to blink ‘pipke 

(4) to seize suddenly ki'pupke 

(5) to dive “putke 

(6) to come to the surface ‘yutke to appear yun 

to stick out the head 

(7) to slip ‘pluike the same plur 

(8) to strike a sharp blow ‘nuke 

(9) open the eyes ‘mblitke to be ripped mblin'mblin 
(10) to be drunk ‘ndzake 
(11) to open the mouth 'yatke to sing yan 
(12) to enter abruptly '‘klupke the same ‘klum 
(13) to go away 'ngapke 
(14) to stop ‘hutke the same ‘hun 
(15) to be absorbed (said of liquids) ‘ygepke the same ngtp 

The above verbs with ke are all intransi- | (1)e 't/5 ey pen mbsy ‘ka ec klé 
tive. When the construction is such that I my house’ large in my head 
they must take an object, or what would 'yut kit 
be in English an object, their taking an thrust out and,,,., 
object is avoided by the use of #5, the se 
instrumental, or a postposition. There are (2) Bei he # aoe. 4 oy a 


a great many of these verbs and they are all 
intransitive or treated intransitively. As far 
as I have been able to discover the majority 
of these verbs have no forms without ke. 

In the following sentence the verb appears 
both with and without ke: 


ki mv ok 40 e en ‘mb3té to 
then they before their house big over 
ko'slo t3 px'pam no ‘pa to pe'pap ke 
clay slap on lie stand over slap on 
mu paylo 

in the meanwhile,..,,. 
Then in preparation they keep plastering 
their big houses with clay. They plaster 
and in the meanwhile..... 


In this sentence a direct object form is 
avoided by the use of the postposition to. 

In the following sentences we have the 
contrasted constructions of the same verb 
with and without ke: 





We come to the surface (after diving). 
(3) ha'ki mu ta ti kondele t5 ‘pluike mu 
therefore he its slippery slip 


... therefore he slipped on the slippery 
(surface). 
(4) ki mo ta 3 ‘plus mu 
then he _ slip 
Then he slipped. 


In 3 and 4 we have the intransitive verb 
again both with and without ke. 


(5) t hats e ‘kulu té mblin'mblin mya 
he my cloth tear 
He tore my clothes. 


1 This is the only instance in which Kaingang 
approaches metathesis. An n is inserted before the 
é in “house’’. According to the rule the n then 
changes to Jt under the influence of the first person 
independent pronoun. But the terminal n is also 
kept. 











(8) 
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(6) a ko'na t ‘mblitke lo 
your eye open imperative 
Open your eyes! 


In 6 the intransitive verb is used in what 
would be, in English, a transitive sense. 
But Kaingang by use of the instrumental 
changes the sense to ‘Open with your eyes!” 
The verb thus remains without an object. 
5 is a reduplicated form of the verb without 
ke. 

In the following we have a case similar to 
our English “He entered into an agreement”. 
Here the verb “enter” has no object. But in 
“He entered the house” it has. In the first 
sentence the postposition “into” takes the 
object. Thus in the following Kaingang 
sentences : 

(7) ka'yolo 3 ‘kive ma ha mu 
an insect that cuts wood cut 
ti 'nglé te ki ‘klu mu 
his anus into enter 
A branch cut by ka'yolo entered his 
rectum. 


(8) ki mv ta ti ‘nglek te ki 'klupke ki ts mu 
then it his anus into enter and die 
Then it entered his rectum and (he) died. 


In 7 and 8 we are dealing with the same 
intransitive verb. It is kept intransitive by 
the use of the locative, “‘into’’. 

In the following instances the verb ‘hutke 
to stop, appears both with and without the 
ke with no change in meaning. 

(9) .... ke t& td ‘hutke mu 
so saying he stop 
When he said this he stopped. 


(10) e kakla hutke lo ate 
my ka'kla', stop imperative you me 
tfonu ki ma hun mu 
angry and you stop 
My ko'kla}, stop! You are angry with 
me and you stop (making the wind blow). 

1 The man who treats one’s umbilical cord cere- 


monially and also pierces a male’s lower lip for the 
insertion of the lip plug. 





In this list of verbs ‘yatke (11) when it 
means “‘to open the mouth”’ cannot. take an 
object. When it means “‘to sing”, however, 
it retains its intransitive character: 

(11) ‘ki mu ta ti ye ‘yatke mu 
then he him for open the mouth 
Then he opened his mouth for him. 
(12) en dzxe ha ma t5 ya ne 
my song you sing sit 
You ere sitting singing with my song; 
i. e. You are singing my song. 

We have seen that of the verbs listed 9 and 
12 are used in what would be, in English, 
transitive constructions. In Kaingang, how- 
ever, the construction is made intransitive 
in the one case by use of the instrumental 
(number 9) and in the other by the use of 
the postposition (or locative) (number 12). 

The creation of intransitive constructions 
by the use of postpositions and the instru- 
mental #3 with ke verbs is common in 
Kaingang. Very often the instrumental 
occurs with a locative: 


Examples: 
yi ta tt pan ku'yeye 
then itis said he his leg  leg-binding 
ka ¢ kala t8t% ‘pu ka #5 
on his lance strike on 
kit yi er. 3 73 
and itissaid he,..... 
Then, I have been told, he struck him on 
the leg-binding with his lance. He struck 
(him), I have been told, and ..... 


(1) kit 


“puke 
strike 


(2) ti ka'ls t@ paipxeiye hatimv 
peaghe th his lance chipped 
ta ti ka t% ‘tuy'yge 
he him on strike 


satura he struck him with his chipped 


(3) mv ta ta'va te ti ka 
st ae he a male personal name him on 
t lup'ke mu 
strike 
He struck him, ta'van. 
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(4) wu ki ti klé t ‘lupke mu 
dike take and him on top strike 
Then he took it (the lance) and struck him. 


In 4 we have the use of the postposition 
“on top of” and in 3 the postposition ‘“‘on” 
or “inside”. Thus the fact that ka in these 
cases is truly the locative is proved. 

In the following sentence the postposition 
la “‘near’’ is used: 

(5) ki th la t3 'yutke mu 
.... then him near come to the surface 


primate so (the lance) slid by harmlessly. 


The use of the verb ‘yutke in 5 is under- 
standable in connection with its meaning also 
“to appear”’. 


(6) yt ta te yglé px'ne to 
, itissaid he his anus turtle’ there 
ki tt ka ne'te th yglé kwka tok 


on him on stab his anus bone ther® 


te ka 3 ‘tfapke ti pado'pan ki 5 


on strike his anus on 
ygla'ke yi ta mu 
pierce itissaid he 
Pa9s then, I have been told, he stabbed 


him on the sacrum; he stabbed him on 
the sacrum; then he pierced him in the 
anus, I have been told. 


Of these sentences only 5 would also be an 
intransitive construction in English. In Kain- 
gang the transitive is avoided in all the other 
cases by the use of postpositions (including 
the locative). Thus 


(1) becomes “..... he struck on his leg 
bands....” 

(2) on ssn yy he struck on him... .” 

(3) ee aad SaaS he struck on him” 

(4) a oe! ASE he struck on him” 

ma ietewe he struck on his sacrum 
ete.” 


1 pz'ne means turtle. If the hard shell of the 
turtle be compared in shape to the sacrum there 
can be no doubt what the Kaingang are talking 
about. The sacrum looks somewhat like a turtle 
shell. 





Reasoning from the example of 1 ¢ must 
represent an instrument in all these cases. 
(See Note 6.) In 1 it will be observed that in 
the repetition of the statement “‘he struck”’, 
“his leg-bindings”’, the object of the post- 
position ka, does not appear, but ka itself 
does. So also, “lance” does not appear, but 
t5 does. 

Returning to our text example, dé occurs 
as follows: 


[to] ti ‘den mu mu The bullet pierced through. 


I cannot analyze this sentence, but the 
meaning is so closely parallel to the text 
example and to those that follow in this note 
that it should be given in this place. Another 
example is: 


lo ta ti patimbey tok 
Rg aconjunction it his shoulder blade there 
télolay ki th den'dzuke mu 


pierce and him come out on the other side 


wiv hon It (the arrow) entered below the 
shoulder blade from behind and almost 
came out on the other side; i. e. it pushed 
up the skin on the other side. 


Here 'yuke (the y changes to dz after the 
nasal consonant) is probably ‘yutke and the 
t was not articulated. 

In these sentences the meanings are 
closely parallel. It is therefore necessary to 
conclude that there is a relationship between 
dé and den and that 0 communicates to 
'yutke the significance of “to come out on the 
other side’. 

There is one characteristic that. all of the 
verbs under discussion have in common: 
none of them can take the direct object as 
long as they are followed by ke. The large 
majority of these verbs are monosyllabic. 
The exceptions are: 


(1) almost to come out on the 


other side den'dzuke 
(2) to plaster pe papke 
(3) to swing from ‘veleke 
(4) to be stupid weveke 
(5) to swing against kum'nd zi eke 














ke 
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In 1 and 5 den and kvm are functional 
elements. kum occurs rarely. With the ex- 
ception of 1 the other verbs on this list seem 
to be either onomatopoetic (as 2), or sym- 
bolic (as 3 and 5), or reduplicated (as 4, 
from vs to avert the eyes); the Kaingang 
discription of a stupid person emphasizes 
particularly the wandering of the eyes). 


60 Turn around a long object on the long 
axis, its length being parallel to the horizontal 
plane. 09 is a formal element. Verbs be- 
ginning with 0d change the 0 to y or yn when 
they are preceded by a direct object. I have 
no examples with this verb but I give below 
some others: 


doygak'tan ygzx'ke ni mu 
pity habitually I 

I have pity. 

ti ‘hats tt yoygak'tan ma 

he him pity 

He pities him. 


v'yolo pan ‘ve kit ta Oa'té mu 
tapir foot see and he go after (pursue) 
When he saw the tapir’s tracks he went 
after (him). 

oy ha t} ey pa'den ma 

they me pursue 


They pursued me. 


Modifiers change in the same way when 
preceded immediately by the element they 
modify 


Examples : 


6o' ngla ka 
smooth (pretty, good) is 
He is pretty. 


For the meaning of ko see Note 92. 

a de tukden ya'ygla 
your heart to wrap with narrow binding good 
toy ‘ma kit ey vey ‘pa ha 
this know and me look stand a long time 
Look at this, your heart-bundle (a hunting 
charm) and stand looking at me. 





A postposition changes in the same way 
when immediately preceded by its object. 


Examples : 

ko dwyxeté ‘ys mu ta ka 't? mu 
wood leaves through he come 
He is coming through the grass. 

‘06 =omu ta ‘te mu 
through he go 
He goes through. 

‘ki ma ‘anma do et kit 


then you elsewhere before house and,..., 

Then make a house for (them) off there and. . 
te yo na 'eN pa 

him before we house imperative (plural) 

Let us make a house (before he comes). 


61 An element occasionally used to in- 
troduce exclamatory sentences. 

62 Indefinite future particle. In con- 
structions with the verbal pronoun yz 
immediately follows the pronoun as well as 
the verb. Whenever yz follows the verb the 
verb takes the active form. 


Examples: 
ndu'mingo ‘keki e tf5 
Sunday! a I 
‘puy daze 
to place an arrow or lance-head on the shaft 
etfs put ‘ke ma 


I toplace alance-head onthe shaft about to 

I’m going to place the head of the lance on 
the shaft on Sunday (probably). I'll place 
the head of the lance on the shaft on Sunday. 


The psychology of this expression is worth 
noting. The uncertainty in the Indian’s mind 
was expressed by the yz. Then he changed 
to a more definite expression, 'kema. 
evs ti ve ki a mid ‘tu ye 
I him see and you to tell 
When I see him I will tell you. 


1 The Kaingang pronunciation of Domingo, the 
Portuguese for Sunday. See pronunciation of 
another informant p. 198. 

2 See Note 48 for discussion of this. 
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Because of its indefinite character yx 
appears in questions regarding the future. 


Examples : 
halike'lo ma ye tatéki ka ‘na ye 
how long you there in there! stand 


How long will you remain there ? 


vembo mayx ka pak tfin dzex 
interrogative® you here! stand to grow old 


Will you stay here a long time ? 


63 This must be a combination of the 
demonstrative, ‘toy, with the verb ken. 

64 ey becomes e before voiceless con- 
sonants. t changes to t/ after e. Thus we have 
the equation ey +t5 = e+t5 = et/5. 

65 This conjunction requires that the 
active form of the verb precede it. Its use is 
exceedingly wide. 


Examples: 
ti ha maundzs lo ti ku'ta ma 
his laughter his fall 
He laughed until he fell over. 


tok'ts ni koungs ‘% on ven mu lo mv 
there I man _ other them see 

oy 'u nonde 

they good be 

I saw some other men there and they were 
good. 


ki muta mek téts me te pa tt 
then he tiger distributive go stand his 


ka'té lo v'yolo té ‘hz no 


come tapir whole lie 


Then the tiger went around awhile and on 
his way back (he saw) the tapir lying (there) 
whole. 


1 ka must be the demonstrative here, although it 
appears in close association with the verb. 

2 mbo is an element that frequently occurs in in- 
terrogative expressions. vembo is translated by the 
informant by the Portuguese ,,Est&é capaz?’’, 
‘“‘Are you able ?” But in SantaCatarina among the 
farmers this means, “Will you?” “Will you, 
probably ?”’. 





This conjunction always implies that two 
actions take place in such a way that one is 
an outgrowth of the other. 

66 What ? 


67 aygele'mey means “to make a noise”. 
Active form of the verb. For participial see 
Note 70. 

68 Bee-hive. 

69 To be about to. 


70 Participial form of the verb under 
Note 67. 

71 This element is discussed in part under 
Note 7. 

ma must be thought of primarily as 
associated with nouns. Only a sophisticated 
Kaingang (my informant was the only one) 
would give a noun without ma. The question 
“What is it ?” will be answered by the name 
of the object followed by ma: 


Examples: 


ifs ma It is a rattle 
pene ma It is a turtle 


It is thus that ma becomes the sign of the 
participial form of the verb as described 
under Note 7; and follows the independent 
pronouns as described under Note 11. 
Although ma is above all to be thought of in 
connection with nouns its relation to ne, na, 
pay and #é is so close that these elements 
sometimes replace ma. 


Examples: 
ti t3 kouygay ma 
he man 
He was a man. 
e ku'y3 né 
he shaman 
He was a shaman. 
pay'ls oy mbe téku'done 
now their husband old sit 
Now, their husband was old. 
ka'kds di = ku'do ma 
a female personal name feminine old 


ka'kds is very old. 
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So, also, ma and ne, no, pay and té appear 
in the same contexts with the same meaning 
when these elements cannot be translated 
as “‘to be’’. 

Examples: 
e tf5 ko ‘var ma 
I eat never 
I never eat (it). 


ey ‘ha ni mblo va ki pa 

z I swim never and 

I do not know how to swim;i.e. I neverswim. 
ki ni té 

never and I 


i ki ni mambikti ‘va 
her in I dream 

I never dream of her. 
e Ud Ot ki mambik'ti 
I her in dream 
I never dream of her. 


‘vat ma 
never 


But on the whole ma rarely appears in the 
same contexts as the other elements under 
discussion. This is because it is rarely used 
with elements that express qualities or states 
of being, whereas ne, no, pay and #é are. 

ti'ha mv ne means “‘he lives there’’. t'hama 
means “it is he’. ko'de mu ne means “there 
was a stone (there); ka'd¢ ma means “‘it is a 
stone”. 

kopaks ‘ata 
a male personal name the afore-said 
means “‘kopa'k3 was there” (i. e. alive at that 
time). But kopd'k3 ma comes in answer to 
the question “Who is it ?”; “It is kopa'ks’’. 

Thus, when ne, no, and pay occur with 
nouns alone or with pronouns alone they 
imply position or real existence. This is borne 
out by their frequent association with 
demonstratives (and locatives). ma never 
aione implies position and never occurs with 
locatives. 

ne, no and pay are true verbs, they have 
meaning in their own right and function as 
auxiliaries. ma is purely a functional element 
and has only contextual or derived meaning. 
It never functions as an auxiliary. Some 
examples of ne, no and pay as auxiliaries are: 

15 


MU NE 





ki ta vey ne 

then he see 

Then he was watching. 

mv ‘klo ne 


call 


NgUy 
a monkey (bujiu) 


A bujiu! was calling. 


peda mu % no 
nurse she 


She (the infant) was nursing. 


pxe'do mu dt pa 


nurse she 
She (i. e. the infant) was nursing. 


yay has both participial and active (pa) 
forms. 


72 To approach. This verb overlaps ka'tey, 
to come. The former, however, is less general 
in meaning. ka 'td has this one form only. 

73 When a nasal consonant occurs in 
accented position or immediately after an 
accented syllable it is sometimes exploded 
nasally. 

74 Together with, a postposition. 

75 The subject is sometimes repeated in a 
long clause or series of clauses. 

76 To eat honey. 


77 This mu frequently occurs before payla 
without changing its meaning. It is the verbal 
particle that is repeated with a rhetorical 
accent. 

78 In the meanwhile. A disjunctive like 
hapaylo. hanaylo, however, is an adversitive. 

79 Humming bird. 

80 To give or to place. The general term 01 
refers to long objects when they are given or 
when they are placed horizontally; day 
refers to objects that are generally set on the 
ground. When long objects are stood up this 
verb is also used. 

81 An idiomatic use of the postposition 
that generally means “in front of” or “‘be- 
fore’. It is the reverse of the postposition 


1 The bujiu is the Brazilian name for the howler 
monkey. 
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ndv, behind. The use of yo, however, is 
rather wide. 


Examples: 
ki mv 0 th yo ka'té mu 
then she him before come 
Then she came back before him. 


a Yo on «nd ma 

her before their 

They were (born) before her. 

en dgo Osk OF tt ki & ko'da 
me pine tree seed in other shell 


Shell some pine-nuts for me! 
en ‘dzo ndzxn ‘ygla 
me thing roast 
Roast something for me! 
ki do ‘kat ki 
then dig and,... 
... then dig (in preparation for), and ... 


82 Water. 

83 To conceal or steal one object; to steal 
several objects piy'dzu. Participial and 
active forms are the same. pz'den, to chop 
out (or pierce) a bee-hive forms its plural 
in the same way — pi'kdin. 

84 To drink water. Usually the verb ko, 
to eat, is used of beer. Active form of ka'klan 
is ka'klay. No plural form. 

85 An idiomatic use of the locative. It also 
occurs with @, other: — ki'di — and means 
“some of”. 

86 To do. This verb was not sufficiently 
investigated to permit a satisfactory dis- 
cussion. 

87 The “word” for “mouth” is pat'ké. 
Nevertheless in sentences it behaves with 
considerable irregularity. 


Examples: 
ndenomuv a paths ‘ka té ka ku'tfuy no 
what lie your mouth inside in red _iie 
What (is that) red (thing) on the inside of 
your mouth ? 





ki ok tt pot ki & ‘tf mu 

then they his mouth in other pour 

Then they pour some into his mouth. 

‘kit mv ke'lé té v'yolo t8t5 « pat ka ‘kle 

then _— paca! tapir his mouth in escape 
tekii 

and so,... 


Then, when the tapir escaped from the 


When a person is dying he says things 
about those around him, usually fortelling 
death. This is called patksy'na, where k3y'na 
means “‘to err”. But patks'd3lz means “‘mouth 
skin” or “lip”. These examples are too few 
for the derivation of a rule. 

88 Active form of the verb “to be dry”. 
Participial form ka'yga. kuy'yguy, used o1 
herbage seems to be related to it, although 
I do not know in what way. 

89 Near by. 


90 No! I have marked a low rising tone 
here because the peculiar musical character 
of the Kaingang negation is so striking. It is 
what singing teachers call “a scooped tone”. 

91 Far away. Used also of distance in time. 

92 A predicating element. Elements asso- 
ciated with ko can take only the independent 
pronouns. 

A large number of expressions of sensation 
and feeling occur in constructions with ko. 


Examples: 
(1) It is hot. 16 ko 
hot 
(2)I am cold. ku't/o ko 
cold 
(3) I want to go. e t/ék ‘tfolv ka 
my go to be desirous 
(4) lam hungry. e ku'yele ko 
my hunger 
(5) It is strong (drink or odor). ‘do ko 
strong 
(6) It stinks. ‘ygele ko 
odor 


1 A rodent. It is amphibious. 
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(7) It is sour. ‘Oulu ko 
sour 
(8) lam sleepy. pu'yla ko 
sleepy 
(9) Iam thirsty. pat ka'yga ko 
mouth dry 


(10) lam sick. e ko'ngo ko 
my sickness 

(11) I am angry. e de 

my heart split 
kls'kle ka 
(in several places) 

(12) 1am annoyed. ey maiplo ko 

my annoyed 


But a number of expressions that do not 
fall into this category also occur with ko: 


(13) The forest is wet. kak'dalxz ko 
wet forest 
(14) It is hard. tolo ko 
hard 


(15) There were many houses (there). me 
distributive 
e té ka'mbs ko 
house many 
(16) It is windy. ku'hu ka 
wind 
‘ta ko 
fat 
‘teye ko 
long 


(17) It is fat. 
(18) It is long. 


Some of these (3, 10 and 15 for example) 
occur with elements other than ko. 3 and 10 
occur with ma, and 15 occurs with Zé. 

These considerations prevent our con- 
cluding that ko is limited to use with ex- 
pressions of sensation and feeling. Never- 
theless the large number of such expressions 
that occur with ko is striking. 

Although ko at times functions like ma, 
thus, 


Tam sick. e koygo { 
my sickness 


it differs from ma in that it does not occur 
with #5. Thus, the expressions occuring with 


15* 





ko and a pronoun become nominal in 
character: 
4 becomes “My hunger’. 
10 ” ““My sickness’. 
12 » “My annoyance”. 
Some of these expressions are used in 
other contexts as nouns without ko: 


ku'hu means ‘‘wind’’. 
tan ae oe 
'ngele ,, “odor”. 


Their use here with a predicating element 
gives them the force of what in English 
would be adverbs and adjectives. In Kai- 
ngang, however, they remain nouns. 

93 This element generally implies whole- 
ness, but it is used also as an intensifier. 


Examples: 
‘mupaylo té ya ‘hs ta ne 
in the mean while his tooth it sit 
Now, all his teeth were in. 
ki mu ta mek tet me te pa 


then he tiger distributive go stand 
ti katé lo v'yolo té ‘hs no 

his come tapir whole lie 

Then he, the tiger went around (and when) 
he came back the tapir was lying (there) 
whole. 
pé ‘h3 


fire 


fires burning brightly. 
a & ve té hs té 
you see 

You see well. 


94 ha and mv combine to form a demon- 
strative that acts like a conjunction. See 
Note 33 also. In view of the fact that mv 
frequently combines with ha to form de- 
monstrative ideas it should be considered as 
a demonstrative fundamentally, although no 
translation of it is possible. It would be 
necessary therefore to conclude that third 
person subjects in active constructions must 
be accompanied by the demonstrative. I 
give below a few examples of the combina- 
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tion of mv with other elements to form de- 

monstrative ideas: 

(1) en Jéle ‘ti ha ki mv ku'lak té mu 
my awake not morning 


I did not awake until morning. 


This example should be compared with 
similar examples under Note 33 in the 
discussion of temporal demonstratives. It is 
exactly the same as some of them with the 
addition of mv. 

The following sentences should be com- 
pared with (1): 

(2) ya ti ne ha mu mek té ti ‘mbay mu 
sing his sit tiger him _ kill 
While he was singing the tiger killed him. 

(3) t ‘ya ne téki mv ta ti ko'may mu 
his sing sit and so he him fear 
When he (A) was there singing he (B) 
became afraid of him (A). 

(4) t@ % on m5 yan ha'ki ku'lak té mu 
he them to sing morning 
He sang for them until morning. 

(5) teki mek tt ti ya ‘no tt ki ti 

.. and so tiger his sing lie him 


kanmea ‘ke hanv ti ‘pli 
seize about to his wife feminine 
ha kay'mé kit 

seize and ,,.... 


While he was singing the tiger was about 
to seize him but seized his wife. 


(1) and (4) are similar in construction and 
meaning, but in (4) the mv is not present. 
(5) and (2) are also similar in construction 
and meaning but different forms of the 
demonstrative-conjunction appear. 

The English translation in (3) is a literal 
translation of my linguistic informant’s 
Portuguese. 

Thus the elements under discussion in the 
text indicate that after a long trip only does 
one find water: “I travel a good deal and 
then I drink water’’; or “I travel a good deal 
and right there I drink water’’. 





95 Wet. 

96 Distributive. This may mean that they 
licked wet stones,in which case the distribu- 
tive is used because the action was performed 
on more than one object; or it may mean that 
they licked a wide area on the same stone, 
because of the distribution of the activity. 
It probably means both. 

97 This is the only instance of this verb 
that I have. 

98 I am not familiar with this bird. 

99 To walk about. This verb occurs very 
rarely with verbal particles. The text form is 
its only one. 

This is an example of verb combination. 
I have very few examples of the combination 
of this verb with others, but other combina- 
tions may be discussed. Verbs of motion 
follow the verb with which they combine and 
require that the combining verb be in the 
active form. The verbs of motion themselves 
take the active or the participial form 
depending on whether they occur with mu 
or ma. 


Examples: 


ki mv on ‘koloki a'kley ‘mi mu 
then they later hunt go 
Then, later they went hunting. 


ey ps ka'tfolo té px'le katen 


me for dog lead come 
Bring a dog for me. 
pat'kle té mu ti konak 'té mu 


a male personal name him look for go 


pat'kle went to look for him. 


Active Participial 


to hunt akley a'klawp 
to lead (holding the end 

of something) pze'le pen'vele 
to look for ko'nan ko'na 


The verb ka'ynglon, to imitate or to try out 
follows the verbs with which it combines. 
Of this I have examples, with but one ex- 
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ception, solely of verbs of Class I (See Note 
7). I give below the exception: 

‘ki mu ta ‘ten ka'yglon mu 

then he go try 

Then he tried (experimented) flying. (There 
is no verb for flying. The example is taken 
from a text in which the man was trying to 
fly.) The active form of “to go” is #é. 


Examples such as the following are rare: 


ye ni sabaéo to ‘putke mba 
indefinite future I soap dive take 
I am going to dive for the soap. 
kit On mbla t3 mban ‘len mu 
then feminine ashes take throw 


Then she takes ashes and throws them into 
the pot. 


ti ‘ha mu ku'klo té t} klam ‘day mbay 
he pot under place take 
ke'ke 
habitually 


He puts the pot under (the pipe) and then 
takes it away. 


mu 


The most freely combining verbs in 
Kaingang are ne, to sit; na to lie; and pay 
to stand. They indicate continued action. 
With very few exceptions they also require 
that the combining verb be in the active 
form. They always follow the combining 
form. 


Examples: 


ki ta ven ne 
then he see 


Then he was watching. 


ki ta th mble ndty ne 
then he him together with joke 
Then he joked with him. 

kit yo ta kt pey ne 


then itissaid he there make beer 


Then he was making beer there. 
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paylo 297 «= ngoyo te ikl 

in the meanwhile they water on top 
kau'tfey nonde 


to make a bridge 


In the meanwhile they were making a bridge 
over the river. 


The following example is an exception: 


i pli te on ‘tele no 
his wife feminine feminine die 
His wife was dying. 


ti ti mok té pets pa té ‘'klam na 

he beehive __ pierce under lie 

He was lying under the bee-hive he had been 
piercing. 

ki mu ta mék tats me 
then he tiger 


tt na te 
distributive go stand his 
ka'té la v'yolo té 'h3 na 

come tapir whole lie 

Then the tiger continued on and when he 
came back there was the tapir whoie. 

tt hats ey vey ‘nay ma 

he me see stand 

He is looking at me. 

te ki on th ya'van na'pa 
and so they him shoot at and miss lie stand 


As Then they kept shooting at him..... 


I give below the active and participial 
forms of the relevant verbs in the above 
examples: 


Active Particepial 
to see CE) ve 
to joke or riducule indey nds 
to make beer pey pe 
to make a bridge ka'tfen  kau'tfe 
to die te ‘tele 
to pierce a hive pete pe'den 
to go té ten 
toshootatand miss Jda'vay da'vu 


100 Another instance of verb combination. 
The subject of this sentence is ‘“The lay'dzls 
(bird’s) coming...“‘. Since mv appears im- 
mediately after nayla it is not necessary to 
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place it after the subject again, although it 
does occur, as follows: 
‘mupanlo mu tt yt tt mu te mu 

in the meanwhile his child go 
In the meanwhile his son went. 

This form of construction, in which the 
verb becomes the subject of a sentence in 
which the action is continuous is common in 


Kaingang. 


Examples : 
ay ‘hu mu t& pa 
our whistle stand 


They are (or someone is) whistling. 
nde ‘i ka'ten mu t pa 
thing other come stand 
There comes something! 


In the following sentence we have the same 
type of construction as in the text and in 
sentence (1), but with #3. 

Ot tt = kevtfe ‘nu tt pa 

she pine-knots pull 
By-her-pine-knots-pulling stands; i. e. She 
was pulling pine-knots (out of the ground). 


101 This is parenthetical; i. e. “Then he, 
tft'kla, ..... = 

102 To hear. Participial, ma; active may. 
The text example is in the active form but 
the & has diasppeared under the influence 
of the k in ki. 

103 To hide oneself. Participial and active 
the same. Plural, maumbin'dzu. See Note 58. 

104 Turtle. 

105 To setatright angles to the earth. ‘To 
rise from a reclining position to a sitting one” 
is ‘vipke ne. 

106 To tilt back. In the door of my house 
I had a small panel (about 18'' x 6'') that 
swung open in a direction at right angles to 
the swing of the door. That is, the door 
opened from left to right and the panel 
swung open from top to bottom. Thus while 
the hinges of the door were on the right side 
of the door the hinges of the panel were on 








the bottom of the panel. My informant would 

give instructions for closing this panel in 

this way: 

dan'dzs ki nedxin lo 

tilt up and thrust imperative 

Tilt (it) up and thrust (it into position)! 
The appearance of 0d when the verb is not 

preceded by the object is to be observed here. 


107 This expression seems to be made up 
of kalo, ready, plus the connective ki. 

108 To close. ki t3 'tapkx Close (the door)! 

109 An exclamation. 

110 This form is totally strange to me. I 
should expect 
'‘ngoyo ‘ven ni mu. 
water see 
It is possible that we are dealing with ve, 
the participial form of the verb plus mu the 
verbal particle for the active form of the verb. 
I have shown in Note 40 that sometimes the 
participial form of the verb appears with 
mu if the meaning is intransitive. Since ends 
of statements in Kaingang are weakly 
articulated it is not improbable that I should 
not have heard the w in mu. 

111 Plural of “to come’’. 

112 To finish. Follows verbs. Means to 
finish doing something. Refers to a completed 
action. 

113 kan also appears without this element 
the meaning of which I do not know. I give 
below the other examples I have: 

ki ta e¢ ka'ls té ‘va'nde..... 
then he his lance take 
Then he took his lance. (This is said of a man 
after he had just stabbed another man with 
it. This seems to refer to the withdrawal of 
the lance from the wound). 

ki ta ¢« kas té 
then he his lance 
nde nek'te nde 

on all fours 

He dashed out on ail fours dragging his 

lance along the ground. (He held the handle 


ma'ndzut pxen'va 
reflexive drag 
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of the lance and the head was dragging along Examples: 

the ground). hile aw tt he 

la té ‘léle nde tok to kowygsy he stand 

sun awake alive that this man He paid no attention. 

tele ke ki tt pan'ygo ma haki mv op th ka ‘ka mu 


die aboutto and his 


When the sun appears and disappears behind 
the clouds they say that a man is going to 
die and it is his pan'ngo. 


ki mu ta ‘vek té nde mu 


then he see 


pan'ne 


circumambulate 


When he saw (him) he made a circuit. 


ki Ot ‘ma ki ti yo I3'lo 
then she hear and him in front of to move over 


nde 


Then when she heard this she moved over 
(to make room) for him. 


kit mv ta ‘mblu 

then _he to shiver into a thousand pieces 

Then he shivered into a thousand pieces. 
on ‘lat ka 

Seis them slaughter finish 

(They) killed them all. 


nde mu 


nde mu 


ki td &€ wiys & venven hams 
then he his bow to wave to be about to 
'ngems ley nde ku'ta mu 
up above throw (plural) fall 


Then he was about to raise his bow above 
(himself) when he fell (over backward). That 
is to say, he sprang to his feet with his bow 
in both hands and was about to hold it up 
in front of himself to ward off blows from a 
lance when he fell over backwards. 


114 To take off or out of. Participial mban. 
Active mbay. 


115 On top of. A postposition. See also 
Note 33. 


116 When this expression appears as a 
verb the ma is dropped. When it is alone in a 
sentence without any other verb the mo does 
not appear. 








therefore they him pay not attention 


Therefore they paid no attention to him (let 
him alone). 

m9 appears in association with adverbs, 
thus: 


mats mo ok t nevin ma 


a long time ago they do 
A long time ago they did it. 

YR ni ey ha e pili mo 
indefinite future I I I one 

Ye nt to & pe'ni 
indefinite future I other shoot at and hit 


Ye ten 
in order to go 


I am going alone to shoot some. 


‘ngeums ki mu 


and 


mu ta 
he up above! 


mu pay'lo 
in the meanwhile 
ta ku'dé ka pa 
he loop in stand 
In the meanwhile he was up above resting 
in his (climbing) loop. 


mo may, therefore, be looked upon as an 
adverbializer. 

I have only two other examples of mo 
attached to other elements: 


a yskle ms nit Ye a 
your thinking I indefinite future you 
‘tar to akle ‘ti t& pays ni a ‘tu 
kill think not I you kill 

té 


definite future 


You think that I won’t kill you but I will. 


1T have examples of this element with the vowel 
both nasalized and unnasalized. Since the contexts 
are always similar I am giving both types of vowels 
in the discussion of the same element. The examples 
of the use of this element are few. 
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thi itt mblzx oY mblz 
andso him together with them together with 


doynden ma mu 
well disposed toward each other 


. and so with him and them (you) lived 
on good terms. 


117 Probably mv. There are examples of 
mv used thus as a conjunction: 


ti yoklek tey mu v'yollo i peni mu 
his hunting go tapir other shoot 


He went hunting and shot a tapir. 


Note: Since writing the foregoing I have changed 
my point of view somewhat. Firth, with regard to 
the statement made at the top of page 181, that if 
63t' pa were a verb it would have both ma and mu 
forms, it is necessary to point out that some verbs 
are the same in both active and participial con- 
structions. (See page 185). Second, although in 
Ka: _ ag grammar some states (i. e. qualities) are 
treated like things (i. e. nouns), others are treated 
like activities (i. e. verbs). My reasons for thinking 
so are as follows: 1) The syntactical positions of té 
and the elements expressing qualities in sentences 
5—9, page 180, are the same as those of mu and 


Columbia University 
New York City 





118 To stop doing something. See Note 36. 


119 Very; a great deal. An adverb ex- 
pressing greater degree. 


120 Therefore. 
121 To look for. Participial ko'na. 


122 This is the only example I have of this 
construction, i. e. the active particle followed 
by keke. It could very well be konay'mi 
1+ vhs go to look for....”. This would make 
perfect sense and be correct grammatically. 


the verb in active constructions. (See page 187). 
mu also is the particle associated with the active 
form of verbs. (See page 185). 2) té, na to lie, nay 
to stand, ne to sit, and mu all occur terminally. 
3) té sometimes, na, pay and ne with but rare ex- 
ceptions require the active form of the verb. (See 
page 215). 4) Whenever na, pay and ne occur with- 
out ma (see Note 71, page 210 and examples on 
page 181), that is to say, in the great majority of 
cases, they take active pronominal subjects. When 
té has a pronominal subject it is always an active 
pronoun. (See sentences 5—8 and 11—14 page 180 
and Note 11, page 186). 
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REVIEW 


Manuel J. Andrade. Quileute (pp. 142), Extract from 
Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
vol. III, New York, Columbia University 

; Press, 1933. 

On the basis of material gathered by L. J. 
Frachtenberg in 1915 and 1916 and of additional 
material gathered by himself in a six-weeks field 
trip in 1928, Andrade has given usa good prelimin- 
ary sketch of a difficult language. It is not, and is 
not offered as, a complete and final treatise on the 
language, but it succeeds in discovering and pre- 
senting the chief outlines and many important 
details of the structure of Quileute. The text 
material has already appeared as Quileute Texts, 
1931, vol. xii of Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology. 

Quileute, now spoken by about 180 individuals 
at the mouth of the Quileute River, comprises with 
the now extinct Chemakum language the Chema- 
kuan stock. In phonetics and morphological 
structure it has a close resemblance to the Nootkan 
dialects, but lexical resemblances are not easy to 
find. Still one finds enough good comparisons to 
feel that the possibility of an ancient historical 
connection between Chemakuan and Wakashan 
may be worth investigation. Aside from obvious 
identities (e. g., Q. ga-’wats, Nootka ga-wats 
‘potatoes’, Q. tcibd-d “fish hook’’, Nitinat tcibu-d, 
Nootka tcimon “halibut hook’) which may be due 
to recent borrowing, one might mention the follow- 
ing; Q. tua-, Nit. tux”-, N. ta-x~”- “to spit”; Q. 
pux-w- “to drift’, N. pox”- “to float”; Chemakum 
tso-, Q. -t’st ‘water’, N. t’sa- “to flow, river’; 
Q. hé- formal base referring to a specific object 
(see p. 182), Nootkan demonstrative base *hi- in 
N. hit, hist- “‘there’’, hita-, hin- empty stem; Q. 6- 
formal base of locative reference, N. 30- “‘it, that’’; 
Q. -s (-st, -s0) “roof”, N. -a¥s! “on a surface’, 
-a%st’sa ‘‘on the roof’; Q. -? ‘face’, N. -o¥d ‘‘on 
the face’; Q. -sid or @sit “water”, N. -sit “on a 
liquid’, -t’sit(3)- “in water, in a water hole’; 
Q. -pat, N. -mapt, Nit. -pt “‘plant’’; Q. -c, N. -citt, 
-tcitt inceptive; Q. -do “to become’’, Nit. -adutt, 
N. -anott inceptive. 

Like other languages of the same region, Qui- 
leute has a rich consonant system, but few vowels. 
Except for 6, d (which correspond to Chemakum 
m,n), w, y, and I, all the consonants are voiceless; 
they are stops and affricatives, glottalized stops 
and affricatives, fricatives, and ’ and h. Andrade 
does not write initial glottal stop on the ground 


1 in Nootka indicates a vowel of variable length, 
variable in accordance with syllabic position. 





that it is rather weak in its acoustic effect and 
that if it is omitted, “‘the effect on the native, if he 
can be made aware of it at all, seems to be analogous 
to that of a failure to reproduce exactly the 
quality of the vowel concerned” (p. 157). This 
method of approaching the problem is not very 
satisfactory, because, if there were a glottal stop of 
consonantal significance in this position, the native 
would naturally tend to hear it whether or not it 
was actually pronounced by the student. The 
student should rather take the attitude that, if 
glottal stop is known to be a regular consonant of 
the language, then every occurrence of glottal stop 
is to be taken as a significant consonant unless 
there is definite evidence to the contrary. In the 
present case, the significant nature of initial glottal 
stop is indirectly demonstrated by the fact that 
a glottal stop is “inserted” when an “initial vowel” 
is reduplicated (p. 187). éca’%q’wa ‘warrior’, 
éeca’’q’wa “warriors” (properly ’éca’’q’wa, ’é’eca’’- 
q’wa) doubtless represent the same type of redupli- 
cation as dok“t’cit “head’’, dédok“?t’cit “heads.” 
The author lists six vowels (exclusive of long 
vowels): u, 0, a, d, e, 7. These vowels each represent 
a range of phonetically distinguishable types 
depending on the nature of the consonants that 
precede and follow. Is the author attempting to 
represent the specifically Quileute (the phonemic) 
classification of vowels rather than the general 
classification provided by phonetic science as a 
basis for descriptive phonetics? If so, then he 
should by all means combine 7? with e and wu with o. 
His symbol e represents a range of qualities includ- 
ing [e] and [e]; the internal evidence clearly in- 
dicates that [«] (the author’s 7) is no more to be 
distinguished from [e] than [e] from [e]. This 
assertion is made on the basis of a very high positive 
correlation found to exist between the occurrence 
of ¢ and certain consonants (y, tc, c, t’c, ts, 8, t's) 
immediately preceding on the one hand, and 
between e and certain other consonants (x, q, h) 
immediately preceding on the other, with inter- 
mediary degrees of correlation between these 
vowels and other consonants. In spite of the fact 
that the count was limited only to the first 11 pages 
of Quileute Texts and in spite of the fact that, for 
various reasons, the results cannot be taken as 
direct and accurate indexes of the use of certain 
phonetic entities in Quileute speech, the definite 
patterning of the results points inevitably to the 
conclusion given, especially in view of the fact that 
there are many instances in the grammar, as well 
as in the texts, where the same morpheme is 
written now with e, now with 7, e. g., awe- (or 
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awi-) “night”? (p. 200); -stl (or -sel) passive (p. 
249); hé’t’sis or hé’t’ses “when he” and hé’t’siks or 
hé’t’seks ‘when she”’ (p. 276) ; lobi (p. 221), lobe “‘to 
die” (p. 224); etc. In the reduplications given on 
p. 188, there are a number of cases where 7 matches 
e and vice versa (e. g., hétkul: heyttkul, ce’ gol: 
ciyé'gol, etc.). In only one place is there any 
implication that e and ¢ need to be counted as 
separate entities, namely in the rule given con- 
cerning the 3rd pers. indicative (p. 203); “After a 
and e we find -zas; after 7, 0, u, the form -s is 
employed...”’ But this rule is not supported by 
any body of examples, and a contradiction is found 
in -tilas < -tila + -s which occurs twice on p. 236. 
The only cases of -vas after e observed were after 
one particular element, the formal base hé-; it is a 
fair conclusion until further evidence be found that 
there is an error in the present statement of the 
rule, which then cannot be thought of as conflicting 
with the large body of evidence showing that e and 7 
are not different phonemes. The kind of evidence 
presented in the case of e and 7 could also be 
brought forward in the case of o and u. The vowel 
phonemes of Quileute, then, are; 


e [t, e, é] e 
a [low e] 

@ [a, a, a] a: 
o [u, v, o] oO 


a is a phoneme of limited occurrence with no long 
correspondent. The author tells me, in a letter, 
that its description as an “open” variety of the 
sound of a in mat is a typographical error; it should 
be the e of met. 

Quileute has a system of pitch accent of the gener- 
al type of Takelma or Lithuanian, i. e., there is more 
than one kind of accent differentiated on the basis 
of pitch. This accent presents one of the most 
difficult problems of the whole language and, while 
the author has not worked it out completely, he 
presents some interesting material with tonal 
analyses made on the basis of phonograph records 
by George Herzog. 

Although the point is not made in so many 
words, one gathers that the phenomena of “diere- 
sis” (a slight pause between a vowel and a following 
consonant) and consonantal length are to be thought 
of only in connection with accent, that both of 
these processes are special prosodic treatments that 
may affect the consonant immediately following an 
accented short vowel. It is possible that the insertion 
of a glottal stop before a glottalized consonant (see 
p. 176) may in some cases have the same basis. 

The Quileute word is made up of a single 
morpheme (a free morpheme) or of an initial mor- 





pheme with one or more postpositive morphemes. 
Initial morphemes are incapable of occurring after 
other morphemes, and postpositive morphemes 
can never begin the word. Postpositive mor- 
phemes, of which a couple of hundred are listed, 
often express very concrete meanings (e. g., -08 
“nose”’, -?’sif “‘to spy, to catch a glimpse of’’). It 
is for this reason that the author prefers to call 
them postpositive morphemes rather than suffixes; 
however, there would have been no objection to 
calling them suffixes just as Boas used this term in 
treating similar elements in Kwakiutl. The initial 
morphemes include elements of concrete meaning, 
but also others including three formal bases of very 
general meaning whose function is, loosely speaking, 
to make possible the use of postpositive elements 
when an initial morpheme of specific meaning is to 
be avoided. 

There are a set of four verb classes which 
determine the suffixes used for expressing the 
objective pronominal notions, the causative, and 
the passive. All words (other than demonstratives 
and interjections) have an inherent aspect, either 
momentaneous or durative; duratives can be 
derived from momentaneous and momentaneous 
from duratives by suffixation and change in the 
length of the stem vowel. The notions of repetition 
and distributive plurality are expressed by re- 
duplication. 

Pronominal notions, which are expressed by 
suffixes and by independent free morphemes, are 
expressed in connection with modal and relational 
notions. Thus, there are sets of pronouns for: in- 
dicative (suffixed or independent), interrogative 
(suffixed), subjunctive (independent), conditional 
(independent), imperative (independent), possessive 
(suffixed or independent), objective (suffixed). The 
pronouns distinguish singular and plural in first, 
second, and third persons. The third person is further 
subdivided in a complicated way on the basis of sex, 
visibility, familiarity (known versus unknown). The 
whole system reminds one of Kwakiutl. 

Syntactic relations are expressed by means of a 
set of articles which indicate case as well as number 
and gender. 

A specimen text with morphological and gram- 
matical analysis is included in the volume and there 
is a useful “Index of Subjects.” All in all, this 
sketch of Quileute is a competent piece of work. 
While there are a few weaknesses in the treatment 
of phonetics, the morphology is good and the 
treatment of syntactic matters is excellent. 


Morris Swadesh 
October 25, 1934. 
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NOTES. 


Desiring to increase the material on hand for 
the advance of linguistic investigations in Mexican 
languages, and to reproduce the more important 
old manuscripts and prints existing, which have 
been practically inaccessible to the foreign student 
until now, the Mexican Institute for Linguistic In- 
vestigations has appointed an Editorial Committee 
composed of two sections, one technical and the 
other administrative, whose work will be started in 
the present year. 

This Editorial Committee plans to publish 
successively, as its financial means may permit, 
the most complete and recent Dictionaries and 
Grammars of the numerous indigenous languages 
still spoken in this country, as well as dialectical 
studies of the Spanish Language, either re-editing 
in critical editions our most representative works 
thereon, or reproducing the already existing mono- 
graphs on regional languages. 

The Editorial Committee, having in mind a 
large program, plans also to edit works which will 





contribute to the advance of Mexican Science in 
its various aspects, and for this purpose has secured 
the cooperation of the ‘““German Mexican Humboldt 
Society” which is organized for the same object. 

During its two years of existence, The Mexican 
Institute for Linguistic Investigations has also 
succeeded in gaining the cooperation of a large 
number of Mexican scholars in linguistic studies, 
as well as that of distinguished foreign philologists. 
The technical execution of all publications which 
will be brought out by our Editorial Committee is 
warranted by the experience of the members of the 
Institute, who will personally supervise any work 
published by the department. 

Dictionaries, Grammars, Books on History, 
Archeology, Natural Science, Literature, Mono- 
graphs, Translations of foreign works and other 
standard works on Mexico, will be published from 
now on in high class editions. 


Mexico, D. F., March 25th. 1935. 








